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WILLIAM THEODORE DWIGHT. 


Wit.i1am THEopore Dwicut was the seventh son and child of Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D., and Mrs. Mary Dwight, the second 
daughter of Benjamin Woolsey, Esq., of Dosoris, Long Island. He was 
born in Greenfield, Conn., June 15, 1795, the year in which his father 
was chosen and inaugurated President of Yale College. At the age of 
eight he was sent to an academy at Litchfield South Farms,* and two years 
later to a classical school in Fairfield. With these exceptions, he remained 
at his father’s home and under his eye until the death of the latter in 1817. 
The son’s childhood, youth, and early manhood were thus passed under in- 
fluences peculiarly favorable. No one was more competent to train his- 
mind and heart than his father; and the social circle to which thus early 
young Dwight was introduced was one of unusual intelligence and refine- 
ment. 

At the age of twelve he was ready to enter Yale College, and was 
admitted ; but his father wisely held him back two years. Even then he 
was one of the youngest of a class which graduated with seventy members. 

As a boy and youth he was playful, — fond, especially, of athletic sports, 
and was noted for agility. His temperament was ardent, and he had a 


* Now called Morris, Conn., in honor of James Morris, Esq. Sereno E. Dwight was 
an assistant teacher in the school when his younger brother was there, and Mr. Morris 
was the principal. “ ‘The influence of this gentleman upon the intellectual and religious 
character of the inhabitants of this village was so happy and so long continued that it 
was said, and no doubt justly, that ‘the people of South Farms had grown handsomer - 
in Squire Morris’s time.’ ”” — Memoir of Sereno E. Dwight, D. D., p. xix. 
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fine, full flow of spirits. He formed strong attachments, and was a true 
friend. A bright, strong, frank face indicated a genial temper, an open 
heart, and quick perceptions, with resoluteness of purpose. Conscience was 
a power within him naturally strong and carefully cultivated. College 
classmates older than himself, and more sedate, were attracted to him by 
his high sense of honor, regard for law, and purity of character. “ He 
was always prompt and exact in his lessons,” writes one of them; “ambi- 
tious to appear well, and in every respect a fine fellow. He soon attracted 
myself toward him, and we had many, delightful walks, conversations, and 
discussions. I wondered that he should have felt so much interest in me — 
then a professed disciple — while he made no pretensions to piety. But 
there was always a manliness and uprightness in his character that was 
very much to my taste and feelings.” 

Beside the regular exercises of his class, young Dwight pursued at this 
time a course of study in English Literature and General History. Infor- 
mation, as well as esthetic tastes and resources, were thus acquired which 
were in subsequent years a. pure source of pleasure not only to their pos- 
sessor, but to those admittefl to his friendship. An unusually exact and 
retentive memory enabled him with facility to repeat, after nearly half a 
century had passed away, long passages from authors whose productions 
had not been seen during these intervening years, but which had been pe- 
rused with avidity in the still air of these earlier and delightful studies. 

Other sources of culture congenial to his inherited fondness for exact 
knowledge were opened in occasional tours made in the company of his 
father to the leading villages and cities of New England. A series of let- 
ters, written by him, has been preserved, in which he narrates the incidents 
of one of these journeys, taken at the beginning of his Sophomore year in 
college. They show with what industry and accuracy he aimed at this 
early period to acquire information. 

At the same time he was faithful to the special studies of the college 
course. He maintained with ease an honorable position in his class, and 
was assigned an oration at graduation. 

Soon after leaving college, owing to the failure of his eyes, Mr. Dwight 
was obliged to suspend for a season his literary pursuits. His time, how- 
ever, was not wasted. Obtaining a situation in one of the banks of New 
‘Haven, he acquainted himself with the various forms of business there 
transacted, and added to his store of knowledge. After two years spent in 
this way, his eyes improving, he assisted his father as an amanuensis ; and 
with this, and other studious pursuits, filled up the next two years. 

In 1817 he was appointed tutor in Yale College, and served with effi- 
ciency and success two years. During this period he edited, with an elder 
brother, the series of sermons known as “ Dwight’s Theology,” and aided 
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in the preparation of the Memoir which accompanied their publication. 
The fifth and closing volume of this edition appeared in 1819. 

In the autumn of this year Mr. Dwight removed to Philadelphia, and 
entered, as a student of law, the office of Charles Chauncey, Esq., then one 
of the most prominent members of the legal profession in that city. 

In November, 1821, on motion of Mr. Chauncey, he was admitted to 
the bar, and at once engaged successfully in the management of three causes 
before the highest criminal court of the State. Alluding to these, he 
writes to an intimate friend: “So, you see, my début has been pretty 
successful. There is one only very trifling circumstance connected with 
all these causes; i. e. I get no fee in them all. .... However, they 
have all contributed to make me known, and, in the end, may be productive 
of considerable benefit.” In the same vein he alludes to his office as “a 
very good one, No. 70 South Sixth Street, fronting the Court-House Yard,” 
and adds: “It is in the midst of a row of houses whose front rooms on the 
lower story are lawyers’ offices, and which have, therefore, been emphati- 
cally called Poverty or Starvation Row. So that my destiny, you see, is 
settled at the outset.” Nominally the period of education for the pulpit is 
longer than for the bar; but in reality the lawyer must pass through a 
more protracted probation. Usually, for several years after he is admitted 
to practice, he has few clients, inferior causes, and is gratified if in those of 
greater moment he may appear as junior counsel. Ample leisure is thus 
afforded for continued careful study combined with observation and an 
incipient and disciplinary practice. The young minister too often, on the 
contrary, steps from the lecture-room of the seminary into the pulpit and 
the sole care of a large and cultivated parish.‘ He must do the work of 
an athlete before his brawn and thews are toughened by a single prelimi- 
nary wrestle. Mr. Dwight was subjected to the severe discipline usually 
attendant upon admission to the honors and emoluments of the profession 
which he had chosen. His previous training, principles, and aims 
prompted to thoroughness. 


‘“My probation as a lawyer in this great city,” he writes, under date of Jan. 24, 
1829, “this world of 180,000 persons, has been lingering and painful. With no 
relative in Philadelphia, and with a temperament unfitted prematurely to secure 
business by bustling amid the crowd and by factitious notoriety, I have remained 
devoted to my profession, and slowly but gradually acquiring a name. That in 
the end I shall succeed, and, should my life be spared, reach as high an elevation 
as my wishes, I firmly believe; but the protracted period must first be passed, 
and I am now passing it with more and more vigorous assurance every year of 
ultimate success.” 


Before the ten years in which he continued at the bar expired, he entered 
on the fulfilment of these hopes. He became known as one of the “ best 
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read” members of his profession, and was esteemed and trusted as a wise 
counsellor and able advocate. -Success and distinction were assured. 

Mr. Dwight had, also, at this time, become widely and favorably known 
through several productions of his pen. In 1827 he published, by request, 
an oration delivered in the Hall of the Musical Fund Society, Philadel- 
phia, on the character and influence of the American Revolution. This 
address was favorably noticed, at the time, in the North American Re- 
view, and called forth a letter of commendation to its author from Chief 
Justice Marshall. Two articles which appeared in the Christian Spec- 
tator — one in vindication of the character of Cromwell, the other on the 
Codification of Laws — also attracted &ttention. In the former article, 
a view of Cromwell’s character was presented which is now widely ac- 
cepted, but which then found few advocates. This paper is still of inter- 
est as one of the ablest discussions of its theme. It reveals, also, the lead- 
ing characteristics of its author’s mind; particularly his command of an 
eloquence often fervid and impassioned, and yet, at the height of its move- 
ment and glow, guided and fed by reason and truth. 

At this period in Mr. Dwight’s life, —two years subsequent to the prep- 
aration of the article on Cromwell, and when distinguished success as a 
lawyer was within reach,—a change occurred in his feelings and aims 
which altered the course of his life. The author of a recent valuable 
work on personal religion * refers to this transition in these terms : — 


“ A very intimate friend of mine —a lawyer by profession and a man of irre- 
proachable morals — was the subject of a fearful struggle. ; 

“ He was so exemplary in his habits, and so punctilious in his observance of the 
outward duties of religion, that most of his acquaintances (professional as well as 
personal) supposed him to be an avowed disciple of Christ. During a season of 
unusual interest in the subject of religion, two or three of his nearest friends were 
particularly moved in his behalf. And though his high intellectual endowments, his 
stern integrity, and his social standing were all arrayed in opposition to his hum- 
bling himself and becoming asa little child, the Spirit of God overcame them all ; 
and a fiercer tumult of feeling it has never been my lot to witness than that of 
which the bosom of my dear friend was the theatre for some two or three weeks. 
Familiar as he was from childhood with the doctrines of revelation, and accustomed 
as be was to the discharge of the outward duties of a religious life, — including those 
of the most private devotional nature, — he was, nevertheless, a stranger to the 
' power and malignity of ‘the strong man armed’ that possessed the castle of his 
heart, until the approach of ‘a stronger than he’ to dislodge him; and this called 
them into terrific exercise. When the hour of submission came, and my friend 
found peace and joy in believing, the reality of the transformation was as dis- 
tinctly marked as it would be in an Ethiopian who should change his skin, or in a 
leopard who should shed his spots.” 


* Higher Rock, by Frepertck A. Packarp, of Philadelphia, p. 211. 
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Another life-long friend, Rev. Dr. Skinner, Professor in Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, has described the same change, with its attendant circum- 
stances. After expressing in a letter to the writer his high appreciation of 
Mr. Dwight’s intelligence, culture, and inherent nobleness of character, Dr. 
Skinner proceeds as follows : — 


“ He was my hearer more than eleven years ; and the anticipation of his pres- 
ence in my audience was always to me a special stimulant and a regulative 
power in my preparations for pulpit work I think my ministry was not 
spiritually profitable to him until the spring of 1831. He was, so far as I know, 
more tender to the personal bearing of divine truth, when he first came to the city, 
than he was afterwards, until then. At my interview with him, immediately after 
his arrival, he desired me, with tears, to be faithful to him in pastoral attentions; 
but when some years afterwards, at a season of special awakening in the church, 
I conversed with him intimately on the state of his soul, I thought some of my 
remarks were scarcely welcome to him. He was reserved and distant, and I soon 
withdrew. Perhaps my manner was not altogether right, but I was quite discour- 
aged, and did not soon repeat this kind of conference with him, and, probably, 
should never have done so, had he not taken the initiative at his conversion. 
There was a powerful revival of religion in the church when this occurred. He 
had become engaged to be married to a member of our communion, an eminently 
pious and estimable young lady ; she became intensely anxious for him, and not 
less so for herself, as espoused to a man whom she regarded as unregenerate. 
She called on me to confer with me about him, and about her duty in respect to 
him. We had a Wednesday evening gathering at which there had been very 
remarkable manifestations of ‘the Holy Spirit’s presence. Though I knew he was 
not interested in night-meetings, and did not like such extemporaneous addresses 
as I was wont to make at them, I advised her to induce him, if possible, to attend 
this service, and to keep a fast with reference to his conversion at it. She followed 
my advice. At the next occasion of it, if I remember well, Mr. Dwight was 
among the attendants; he sat remotely from the desk, in the shade; and I did 
not see him until the preliminary devotions were finished ; and I should, perhaps, 
not have noticed him, but for the green spectacles which he wore to soften to 
his delicate sight the brilliance of the chandeliers by which the room was lighted. 
I was startled with surprise, having forgotten that I had given the advice to my 
young friend, of which I have spoken, and never having seen him before, I think, 
at a night-meeting ; but now it occurred to me, with great force, as a motive and 
as implying an obligation to carry out, if possible, by the grace of God, the object 
of it. It was on arising to speak that I first saw Mr. Dwight. Instantly I deter- 
mined, agitated as I was with concern, to make my remarks bear directly on the 
single point of his being, through the power of the Spirit, here and now, brought 
to Christ. I believe God enabled me to form the determination, and assisted me 
in fulfilling it. My impromptu address was short; but, though I knew not this till 
the third day afterwards, it was effectual. We had a meeting the ensuing Friday 
evening, when I was to preach our weekly lecture. I had no thought of seeing 
Mr. Dwight among my hearers; but on entering the house I was again troubled 
by seeing him, not as before, sitting at a distance in the shade, but close to the 
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pulpit, directly under the blaze of a chandelier. His appearance indicated, pal- 
pably, that he was deeply excited; and I, too, was excited, as I have not often 
been, with a sense of my responsibility, and with fear that I was not prepared to 
meet it. I had premeditated a discourse on Acts xiii. 41: ‘ Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder and perish; for I work a work in your days, a work which ye shall 
in no wise believe though a man declare it unto you.’ My purpose was to alarm, 
if possible, persons who, at such a season of grace as God had granted to our 
church, were without concern for their salvation. As respected what I assumed 
was Mr. Dwight’s case, I thought this a very unseasonable design; but I was shut 
up to it; I could treat no other theme. The perturbation of my mind disqualified 
me from treating this aright, and I was greatly discontented with my lecture. 
My manner seemed to myself: harsh and severe, and to the last degree unsuitable 
to persons in the state of feeling of which I was sure Mr. Dwight was the subject. 
In accents of unusual alarm and terror I thundered the divine indignation against 
the indifferent ; but my principal endeavor in the discourse was to set forth the 
surpassing glory of the work of God, then going on amongst us; whence, to its 
practical despisers, the infinite peril denounced in the text ; and, as appeared the 
day following, I was in this part of my labor speaking a word not out of season to 
him who that night engrossed my anxiety. I dismissed the assembly with the 
liveliest self-dissatisfaction, thinking I had abused one of the best opportunities of 
doing good ever afforded me. The next morning, at about eight o’clock, Mr. 
Dwight called at my house, and told the servant to ask me if I could see him 
during the day ; and, if I could, to say at what hour he should call again. I re- 
quested him to come to me at eleven o’clock. He was in my study punctually at 
that hour; but he sat several minutes in silence, weeping profusely, his face 
swollen with previous emotion, and his whole frame indicating sorrow such as 1 
have hardly seen in my whole experience in the ministry. At length, with a suf- 
fused countenance, and with a low, hesitating voice, he said: ‘I have scarcely 
slept since Wednesday night; I was induced to attend the meeting by my 
friend ; till that evening, I had, it seems to me, never heard the gospel; my feel- 
ings have been strange and wonderful ; I know not how it is with me, but your 
sermon last night was a perfect balm to my soul.’ I was astonished, but he went 
on to say that it was the transcendent glory of the work of the Spirit, as depicted 
in the discourse, that gave him consolation ; and I thought that a spiritual appre- 
hension of this, even under my imperfect representation of it, might sufficiently 
explain his new experience. I could have no doubt that he had been born of the 
Holy Spirit. Our conversation continued for some time. He at length left me, 
happier than I can tell, to go on with my preparations for the pulpit on the 
- morrow. Truly I was ‘like them that dream.’” * 


* Shortly before his last illness Dr. Dwight wrote to the author of this letter: “‘ Your 
preaching came fully up to my wishes and my needs; and had I never heard you 
it may be that I should never have cherished the hope of eternal life.” He was wont 
also to refer with the deepest gratitude to the Christian training of his earlier 
years. “Few pious fathers,” he remarks in his Memoir of his brother, the Rev. 
Sereno E. Dwight, D. D., whose religious history presents many striking points of resem- 
blance to his own, “have been able so to present to their children the character and 
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“Mr. Dwight,” Dr. Skinner adds, “at once abandoned his calling, with 
prospects of wealth and eminence from it not often surpassed, and conse- 
crated himself to Christ in the work of the ministry.” The decision was 
in accordance with predilections of much earlier origin. While a student 
of law, he wrote to an intimate friend : — 


“ When I think at times of the temptations incident to my profession, and the 
irreligious throng around me moving with the speed of time toward the day of 
retribution, and of my own guilty character, the light to which I have been 
blind, and the blessings I have forgotten, I almost recoil from everything 
around me, and long for some land where I could fly and be at rest. I know 
there is but one remedy for these and all other troubles. ‘ Acquaint thyself with 
Gop, and be at peace,’ is the only hope, the only certainty of deliverance. I en- 
deavor faintly and sinfully to direct my thoughts toward the fountain of life ; but 
it is not, from my unbelief, opened to my thirsty soul. Could I taste and drink 
its living waters, I feel as if I would not, could not remain here longer, but would 
consecrate myself to the labors of a minister of Christ.” 


And in another letter : — 


“Tt is almost at times my conviction that the profession of law is not the path 
of duty for me, while my impenitence forbids me to pursue another.” * 


These desires were for several years held in check by increasing interest 
in the profession which had been chosen, butt revived with great strength 
when hopes of personal piety began to be cherished. ‘They did not imply, 


government of God as constituting the motives to a life of holiness and faith as was 
ever done by President Dwight in the bosom of his own family. The result, through 
the Divine blessing, was what may be anticipated in every such case, —that this son 
grew up from the earliest childhood fo fear God and keep his commandments... .. 
The child who is born and nurtured within a pious atmosphere . . . . may be truly 
converted long before he himself imagines it. In such cases the outward change 
—which is the only evidence of the indwelling grace—is often, for a considerable 
period, scarcely perceptible. Indeed, happier were it for our churches generally, happier 
for Christian parents and for their childven, were the training to be ever steadily directed 
to just such anticipated results. The family would then, as it were, universally become, 
as it is yet destined to become, the nursery of the Church, and the great primary design 
of its institution be visibly accomplished.” This law by which regenerating grace is 
connected with Christian nurture is illustrated in the history of the family of which 
these two sons were members. On their father’s side such a transmission and descent 
of piety may be traced through at least seven generations, following the line of the old- 
est sons, and as far back as trustworthy information is at hand. Each, it is believed, 
was baptized in infancy, trained in the fear of God, received into the visible Church, and 
characterized by consistency of Christian life. Following another line, the same succes- 
sion may be traced through at least ten gencrations. In still other lines the facts are 
similar, so far as any evidence is accessible. One or two apparent exceptions have been 
found, on investigation, to confirm the rule. 

* Letters to Joseph D. Wickham, Esq., now Rey. Dr. Wickham, dated January 6 
and February 24, 1820. ° 
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in the least, any scruples as to, the consistency of the practice of law with 
the vows now assumed. But they were of such a nature and intensity 
that he could no longer find satisfaction save in the labors of the Christian 
ministry. The final conclusion, however, to yield to these preferences was 
not hastily reached. For six weeks after his public profession of faith, the 
subject of a change of profession was much in his thoughts, and his mind 
was harassed by many fears and feelings of despondency. Much of this, in 
his later judgment, was needless, being occasioned by misdirected self-ex- 
amination and excessive introspection. This embittered his peace and 
impaired his health. It shows the care which was taken not to enter the 
ministry unadvisedly, though the great obstacle to the fulfilment of early 
and strong partialities had been removed. In June he visited New Haven 
“for the benefit of his health,” and that he “might have leisure and re- 
tirement to devote to the solution of this question.” He consulted fully his 
own family, and received different opinions. iis brother Sereno, who had 
passed through the same crisis, and left the bar for the pulpit, dissuaded 
him from a similar step. He returned to Philadelphia, as he records, un- 
decided, and “ spent about three weeks pursuing law as before, .. . . not 
seeing clearly the path of duty, until, after having spent one day in fasting 
and prayer, I determined to leave the bar and go into the ministry.” He 
immediately put himself undef the care of the Third Presbytery of New 
York for a license, at the beginning of October. The month of Septem- 
ber was passed in writing sermons. On the 6th of October he was 
licensed to preach; and on the 12th was married to Elizabeth L., daughter 
of Thomas Bradford, Esq., of Philadelphia, a lady of beautiful person, su- 
perior capacity, and devoted piety, who remained his companion in life 
nearly to the close of his ministry, and whose sudden departure to a better 
world perceptibly hastened his own. Soon after licensure Mr. Dwight re- 
ceived a call from a new congregation in the city of New York, which was 
followed by various proposals from other religious societies in that city, and 
in Philadelphia, Boston, and Portland. After supplying for eight Sabbaths 
the desk of the Pine St. Church in Boston, he fulfilled an engagement in 
Portland. At its close the indications of the special presence of the Holy 
Spirit were such that he did not feel at liberty to leave, and early in the 
month of May, 1832, accepted the unanimous call to be their pastor, which, 
. several weeks previous, had been extended to him by the Third Congrega- 
tional Church and Society. . 

The State of Maine, from the beginning of its history, has been blessed, 
in an unusual degree, by the labors of men of superior vigor of intellect 
and singularly self-sacrificing piety. They have laid well the foundations 
of its institutions, and made impressions likely to endure for generations. 
“At the time when the ardent and devoted pastor of the Third Congrega- 
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tional Church in Portland entered on his labors, one generation of these 
men was passing away, and another was already beginning to occupy the 
vacant places. Eaton, Hemmenway, Appleton, had for some years ceased 
from their labors. The eloquent voice of Payson had but recently been 
hushed in death. Elijah Kellogg, his predecessor and colleague in the pas- 
torate, still survived, but out of office and in the decline of life. Asa Rand 
and Nathan S. S. Beman had removed from the State. Mr. Dwight’s im- 
mediate predecessor, Charles Jenkins, a pastor greatly beloved, had fallen 
suddenly at his post. The churches on the Androscoggin were too soon to 
lose the roundabout common sense and devoted piety of Perez Chapin. Far 
away in the woods and by the sea that “prodigy of industry,” Jonathan 
Fisher, — having nearly completed a Lexicon of the Hebrew Language, 
and made attainments in cognate tongues such as professed Oriental schol- 
ars might envy, and watched the rise of academies and a theological 
seminary, — was now, in the evening of his days, witnessing the prosperity 
of a church most of whose members had been converted under his own 
plain and faithful ministration of the Word. In Portland, and in the pul- 
pit of Payson, Dr. Tyler was preaching, with discrimination and solemn 
impressiveness, the doctrines loved by Calvin and the Reformers. In Saco, 
Samuel Johnson was reasoning from the Scriptures with a force of argu- 
ment and command of the English tongue which his great namesake would 
have respected. At Limerick, Charles Freeman was rejoicing in the suc- 
cess and usefulness of that system of Ecclesiastical Conferences which, 
though conceived nearly two centuries earlier in the comprehensive mind of 
John Cotton, was now first realized among the still widely scattered churches 
of Maine. Near by, at South Bridgton, Fessenden, and farther on to the east, 
at, Winthrop, David Thurston, were girding on the armor of antislavery 
warfare.* At Augusta, rejoicing in being the capital of the new State, 
Benjamin Tappan, having already completed the twenty-first year of his 
laborious ministry, was vigorous as ever for thirty-one years more of effi- 
cient and fruitful service. At Hallowell was George Shepard, a mari in 
whom lived the spirit of the old prophets and martyrs, whom Paul would 
have gladly greeted as a true yoke-fellow, —a gentle, guileless, robust, and 
commanding man, at once terrible in rebuke and tender and persuasive in 
appeal; a preacher that made preachers, who looked to him as a model, 
and who revered his character no less than they esteemed his instructions. 
Farther down the Kennebec, at Bath, Ellingwood—wise as a serpent and 


* The commercial connection of Maine with the South made the antislavery conflict 
in that State one of peculiar intensity. Two distinguished members of Dr. Dwight’s 
congregation, Generals Appleton and Fessenden, were among the most prominent of 
those who enlisted early in this contest. The latter still survives to see his principles 
and his independence of character represented by his son in the United States Senate. 
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harmless as a dove — was proving that what men call the foolishness of 
preaching is still the power of God. A few miles away, at Brunswick, its 
comparatively ancient church was rejoicing in its deliverance from threat- 
ening error through the recent settlement, as its religious teacher, of the 
beloved pastor who still presides where he was first installed, — then fresh 
from the chair of Sacred Literature at Bangor; and Bowdoin College — 
with the learned and pious Allen at its head, and round him a body of hard- 
working, earnest, Christian men, in the prime of life, only one of whom 
now remains, with eye still bright and heart still young, to link the future 
to the past — was annually gathering to itself the flower of the youth of 
Maine. While, at Bangor, the Maine Charity School, offspring of Kiah 
Bailey’s and Father Sawyer’s prayers and toil, enriched by the recent ac- 
cession of Professors Bond and Pond, was aspiring to rank with the older 
theological seminaries of the land, and was rapidly securing that hold on the 
affections of the churches which has been worth to it more than princely 
endowments. It was a time, also, of political progress, of increased com- 
mercial activity, of the development, still far from completion, of the re- 
sources of the vast forests and full-flowing streams of the State; and no 
less was it a season of religious movement. New churches were forming. 
More than half of the Congregational ministers were missionaries. Within 
two years, the membership of the churches had received, mainly through 
the influence of revivals of religion, accessions which were counted by 
thousands. The beneficent missionary career of Father Sewall was not yet 
closed, some of the two hundred and fifty-seven towns in which he labored 
not as yet having been visited. Great revivals still were expected, and 
were to come. The Maine Missionary Society, vigorous at-the outset, and 
favored now with the services of Eliphalet Gillett, — unwearied in labors 
and courteous in manners as he was keen and logical in speech, — never 
before was so efficient. Ten years earlier the Christian Mirror had been 
started ; and, to the strength and point of the leaders of its able editor, Dr. 
Cummings, and the grace and charm of the frequent contributions of the 
Missionary Secretary, it was adding in its weekly columns the glowing rec- 
ord of successful labor for Christ, and the best thoughts and enterprising 
plans of the most active and efficient laymen and pastors. 
_ Such was the field and the companionship into which Mr. Dwight 
entered as he left his office and the Court-House on Independence Square, 
and became a minister of the gospel in what was then the remote and new 
State of Maine.* 

His preparation for the duties of his station had been gained in an 
Ff * T have alluded to a few prominent clergymen of the Congregational order. By 


ministers of other denominations, also, Mr. Dwight was cordially welcomed, and sus- 
tained to them and their successors agreeable and fraternal relations. Were it germane 
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unusual way, but it was thorough. With the leading principles of the 
New England theology he had been conversant from early youth. The 
Bible was a text-book with which he was remarkably familiar. His 
linguistic training soon embraced the study of the Hebrew language. 
Beside what Dr. Bushnell has felicitously styled the canonical ministerial 
virtues, he possessed others which are quite as important to success: much 
knowledge of men, practice in speaking without a manuscript, familiarity 
with history, a “great conscience,” and an interest in the truths of the 
gospel which was wellnigh absorbing.* A few of the ministers — and 
perhaps as many of the most prominent laymen in the region to which he 
finally came — were, at first, somewhat fearful lest his habit of thought 
might savor too strongly of what were regarded as the innovations of the 
New Haven theology; and upon his examination before the council there 
was some eagerness to question him on these points; but the wisdom, de- 
cision, and biblical character of his replies soon made an end of this, and 
from the beginning he had the full confidence of a ministry which never 
has been divided nor enfeebled by wrangling over minor differences of 
opinion. 

At the beginning of his ministry, and for several years, Mr. Dwight 
preaclied three times on each Sabbath, and always at least once extempore. 
This latter method was followed from conviction of its expediency both for 
preacher and hearer. Throughout his ministry he combined it with the 
use of written sermons, and until toward the close of life preached usually 
half of the time from a brief plan. He rarely attempted to write more 
than one sermon a week. This, in the later years at least of his settle- 
ment in Portland, was prepared with great uniformity on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday of each week. Ordinarily the subject of each dis- 
course was so clearly defined in his mind that from the first sentence to 


to my purpose, I should be pleased to allude more fully to their services also in the min- 
istry of the gospel in Maine. The Baptists, in particular, at a time somewhat earlier in 
the history of this portion of New England, seem to have been peculiarly useful in 
keeping alive in the community the spirit of evangelical piety. 

* Under date of January 16, 1832, while supplying the pulpit of the Pine Street 
Church, Boston, he writes to his college class-mate, Rev. Dr. Barstow of Keene, New 
Hampshire : “I am already far more devoted to my present pursuits than to my former 


ones. .... My feelings and tastes are in one sense almost entirely altered. Religion, 
directly or indirectly, engrosses my mind, perhaps too exclusively for the greatest use- 
fulness..... My thoughts rest on scarcely anything but what is immediately con- 


nected with the duty of one who has taken up the cross.” 

+ The same month in which he was installed Mr. Dwight was invited to preach 
before the Maine Conference of Congregational Churches. As usual in those days, the 
service was held at five o’clock in the morning. An editorial notice of the, sermon in 
the Christian Mirror begins thus: ‘ Our engagements prevented us from sharing in this 
privilege, but,” ete. 
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the last he wrote steadily on, and left little or no occasion for subse- 
quent alteration or revision. He aimed always at thoroughness and 
clearness, and at a certain solidity and uniformity of excellence. He spent 
little or no time in elaborating special passages. Few ministers, it is be- 
lieved, secure a greater degree of completeness, both as respects the range 
of subjects and the method of discussion. All of the prominent topics of 
theology. appear in the titles of his sermons, and each is presented in the 
way of clear definition and formal argument. He thus gave to his people, 
as have many other New England pastors, a body of divinity. He was, 
however, by no means confined to this method of sermonizing. The rich 
variety of the Scriptures appears in the themes selected, as well as in the 
modes of presentation. He thought highly of expository preaching, and 
practised it. A series of biographical discourses was early begun, and was 
continued through his ministry. Free use was made of the historical por- 
tions of the Bible, and of incident and parable. More than one twentieth 
of the texts of his written sermons are from those books of the Old Testa- 
ment which are formal histories. More than three times as many are from 
the Prophets and Psalms; nearly five times as many from the Gospels and 
Acts. Dr. Dwight’s first sermon was upon Christ a Witness to the Truth. 
He believed thoroughly in the adaptation of the truth to promote the sal- 
vation of men. This truth he understood to be the system of religious 
doctrine which is revealed in the Scriptures as the supreme directory of 
man’s faith and conduct. His idea of the preacher’s work, accordingly, 
was that of clear exhibition and earnest inculcation of this truth. His own 
ministry of the Word was, in a marked degree, a teaching ministry. Its 
aim was the translation of the Bible into human conduct; the thorough 
furnishing of his hearers for every good work. He believed in the com- 
prehensiveness and completeness of the Scriptures; that they embrace all 
the principles of religion and morality, and are fitted to govern human 
conduct in every relation of life. He entered, therefore, into the field of 
what is sometimes called, with very vague notions of the meaning of the 
phrase, political preaching. And, in general, he claimed and exercised the 
liberty of reviewing any subject which seemed to him, at the time, to affect 
the religious interests of his people sufficiently to require attention, whether 
this subject was called civil or political or ecclesiastical, or by any other 
name. His successive Thanksgiving and Fast Day discourses constitute 
a series of admirable expositions of topics which, from the nature of our 
institutions, it is peculiarly incumbent on the pulpit to discuss. It was his 
habit, also, on the first Sabbath of each year to review the more important 
events which had occurred in his parish during the preceding year, and also 
those which appeared to be of general moral and religious significance in 
current history. His information was unusually wide in range and accu- 
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rate in details, and these efforts were peculiarly instructive and stimulating. 
He also delivered, on Sabbath evenings, lectures, or courses of lectures, on 
topics in which there was an existing interest, and which sustained an im- 
portant relation to public morals and the religious welfare of the com- 
munity. These lectures were often “excessively thronged.” Carrying 
out the same ideas that the preacher is a teacher, and that he should 
train his hearers to usefulness in the kingdom of Christ by supplying 
them with information respecting its present condition and demands, 
Dr. Dwight informed himself thoroughly respecting the leading benev- 
olent movements of the day. Domestic and foreign missions, espe- 
cially, occupied much of his thought. Some of his most effective ser- 
mons and addresses, at home and abroad, were the result of these inves- 
tigations and reflections. 
While his preaching thus had breadth and scope, it had one centre, — 
Christ and Him crucified. The remoter topics were only occasionally and 
rarely introduced. Those which are immediately and vitally connected 
with the salvation of the soul constituted the burden of the preacher's 
message. Upon all questions pertinent to ministerial fidelity to the Cross 
Dr. Dwight held a very stringent theory. The promotion of holiness, 
through faifh in a crucified Redeemer, was the one characteristic and con- 
trolling purpose of his preaching. ‘To this everything was subordinated. 
It moulded the style of his discourses, infusing a certain seriousness and 
simplicity inconsistent with elaborate ornament and merely esthetical 
illustration. It shaped the course of his daily life, withholding him from 
any use of time, or gratification of intellectual and literary tastes, which he 
conceived might divert him from the one great aim of his profession. It 
controlled the selection of themes for the pulpit and lecture-room. Run- 
ning over the subjects of his sermons, each expressed in a few definite 
words on the first page of the manuscript, it is noticeable how often, and 
in what varied ways, attention is called to*the character and law of God, 
to human responsibility, sinfulness and guilt, to the provisions of redemp- 
tion, to the intimate connection between Christ and every man, to the con- 
ditions of salvation, and the duties of disciples, and the awards of eternity. 
It is of interest, also, to observe how the tone of the preaching mellows with 
ripening experience, — how the gospel comes signally and supremely into 
prominence as alone able to do what the law cannot accomplish, — how 
the newer formulas are modified and limited by the older faith, — how 
Christianity: stands out clearly in its main facts and truths, superior to 
ethics, superior to any merely governmental scheme, and most manifestly 
divine in those very doctrines which are to the Jews a stumbling-block 
and to the Greeks foolishness. No New England clergyman, probably, 
would have been more prompt than Mr. Dwight to repel the thought of 
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any approach in his teaching to mysticism. He rejoiced in the clear and 
definite forms of truth, and in the New School conceptions of free agency. 
Yet in his case, as in many others, the power of a deep inward life, in com- 
munion with the Redeemer, nourished by those truths which, among the 
sacred writers, the Apostle John seems to have been peculiarly qualified to 
set forth, swept him far beyond the ethical formulas and the abstract 
propositions by which divine truth is sometimes circumscribed as well as 
defined. This religious expansion and growth of so clear and vigorous 
an intellectual nature as Dr. Dwight’s is very suggestive. Professor 
Tholuck has recently expressed the opinion, in view of the later develop- 
ments of religious thought among his countrymen, that mysticism will again 
become prevalent in Germany as the reconciliation of reason and piety. 
Without surrendering to mysticism in any of its historical forms, we may 
accept it as a safe criterion of the depth and power and permanence of 
any theological system, whether or not it can fairly and consistently find 
room for and assimilate the doctrine of a religious life, which is born of 
God and perpetuated by his indwelling grace, which is not a mere subjec- 
tive feeling, but involves an objective testimony of the Holy Spirit, so that 
there is an immediate sense and assurance of divine things, and a real and 
living communion with God. And it is an illustration of the comprehen- 
siveness of Dr. Dwight’s mind and ministry that, with a lawyer’s training, 
and an inborn love of statistics and facts and clear definitions, and the dicta 
of common sense, he seems also to have been strongly attracted to those of 
the older writers who have much to say of an inward and divine life, and 
of sweet and spontaneous affections of the soul toward God, and of spiritual 
sentiments and tastes and feelings which His Spirit alone excites and satis- 
fies, so that his preaching was characterized as much by warmth and glow 
of religious feeling as by didactic clearness and method, and was thus not 
merely the delivery of a message, but a testimony in the Spirit. 

For pastoral labor Dr. Dwight had no natural predilection. He 
esteemed it, however, an indispensable part of ministerial duty, and 
systematically performed it. A natural courtliness of manners and air of 
self-respect interposed a somewhat palpable barrier between himself and 
those who had no serious purpose to accomplish by an interview with him. 
But no one, probably, in real need of any sort, ever was repelled or dis- 
heartened by him. On the contrary, he sought out such, and was abun- 
‘dant in the labors of benevolence. In these he derived inestimable assist- 
ance from Mrs. Dwight, whose overflowing sympathies and friendliness of 
manner often opened hearts that might otherwise have been closed. 

Dr. Dwight early entered with spirit into the system of ecclesiastical 
conferences by which the Congregationalism of Maine combined its 
churches for aggressive missionary operations. Rarely, during his entire 
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ministry, was he absent from the annual and semiannual meetings of the 
Cumberland County Conference, or from the State Conference in June. His 
training as a lawyer and style of mind qualified him to be an influential 
member of any deliberative body. He was often called to serve as the 
moderator of ecclesiastical councils. Some of these have had unusual im- 
portance in the history of Congregationalism. One such was the council 
convened in the city of New York to listen to the complaints of aggrieved 
members of the Church of the Pilgrims, — a council whose decision, it has 
been affirmed by high authority, saved at the time the interests of Congre- 
gationalism in that city and vicinity. The same qualities led to his election 
as President of the National Convention of Congrégationalists held at Al- 
bany, New York, of the Maine Missionary Society, of the Congregational 
Library Association, of the Board of Visitors of the Andover Theological 
Seminary, and of the Portland Benevolent Society. He was also a useful 
member of the Board of Overseers of Bowdoin College, and of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and of other literary 
and benevolent organizations. 

His reputation for practical wisdom, and the respect entertained for his 
character, brought, upon him the burden of a large correspondence. Pas- 
tors and members of churches, from Nova Scotia to Virginia and the far 
West, applied to him for counsel in cases of private conscience or ecclesias- 
tical discipline. The amount of labor thus performed was very great, and 
its usefulness beyond estimate. 

The leading traits of Dr. Dwight’s character and ministry have ap- 
peared in this rapid review of his public labors. Some personal qualities 
and characteristics seem to deserve further notice. It remains to indicate 
these, and to complete the narrative of his life. 

In stature he was above the average height. His step was elastic, his 
gait unusually rapid, and his whole carriage expressive of energy. His 
countenance was a mirror to his thoughts and emotions. His eye, not par- 
ticularly bright in repose, glowed with intelligence and ardent feeling when 
he was engaged in discourse. There was that in the muscular lip and 
spirited nostril which expressed unusual force of will. While the capa- 
cious forehead, with the white locks of later years, and the often beaming 
radiance of his faee, marked him in any assembly as a man of superior 
intelligence and purity. 

He inherited from his father a love of accurate and diversified informa- 
tion, a very retentive memory, and an aptitude for logical and impressive 
discourse. He had, in a marked degree, the power of disentangling com- 
plicated questions; of grasping strongly, and readily applying, great princi- 
ples; and of expressing his thoughts in exact and effective forms of speech. 
He possessed, also, a vigorous and cultivated imagination, which not seldom 
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carried him in preaching, and especially in extempore discourse, by a few 
bald strokes, far above the level of ordinary argument. He was fond of 
poetry, and had large stores of it in memory. He was equally fond of the 
exact sciences, especially astronomy and meteorology. During most of his 
ministerial life he kept a record of the weather. He wrote out and deliv- 
ered lectures on the. Northern Lights, Meteors, and Volcanoes, and, with 
these, one on the River Rhine, and another on Genius. He had a keen 
relish for a good novel, and perhaps as strong a taste for books of travel and 
research. For the science of theology he had a yet more decided predis- 
position, and assiduously cultivated it. As President of the Board of Visit- 
ors of the Andover Theological Seminary, he often attended the theological 
as well as other examinations there, and highly enjoyed the clear and sharp 
doctrinal analysis which appeared in the recitations of the students. His 
own questions, on these occasions, have not infrequently been commended, 
both in public and private, for their point and pertinency. 

In early life he appears to have prized purity of conscience above every- 
thing else. From the time that he yielded fully to its demands, reinforced 
as they were, we may believe, by the personal pleadings and strivings of 
the Author of the conscience, he walked freely in the light which before 
had often oppressed and tortured. The ineffable purity of the Divine 
Character became full of attraction to him. If I were to seek for a single 
phrase by which to define the strongest impression his own character was 
fitted to convey, 1 should turn without hesitation to the word holiness, — the 
holiness which finds so remarkable an utterance in the one hundred and 
nineteenth psalm. His sense of justice was naturally acute. Injustice, 
private or public, individual or national, when known, seemed not only to 
excite but to lacerate his spirit. His indignation was something, at times, 
terrific. 

It was not easy for him, I think, to enter readily into other persons’ 
methods or habits of thought when they differed widely from his own. Yet 
he was a man whose sympathies were deep and full. Upon the subject of 
suffering, especially physical pain, he was sensitive almost to a morbid 
degree. He had endured severe pain himself, at different seasons of pro- 
tracted sickness, and he suffered nearly as much, it sometimes seemed, in 
sympathy with others. Out of these peculiarities, in part, came the chief 
trial of his religious life. How to harmonize God’s revelation of himself 
in his providence with his character as revealed in his Word; how to 
explain, in consistency with his benevolence, the long ages of suffering and 
permitted wrong, — these questions, in their various aspects, often wrung 
and tortured his spirit. They did not overcome his faith, but only because 
of Calvary. 

Any sketch of Dr. Dwight’s character would be very imperfect which 
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failed to notice his independence. He was naturally self-reliant, fearless, 
and bold. His deliberation and conscientiousness in forming his opinions 
combined to make him positive and determined in asserting and maintain- 
ing them. Yet the natural poise and symmetry of his character appeared 
here also. With an ardent and impulsive temperament, he was noted for 
caution and prudence. It was, indeed, a task which he did not always 
accomplish to turn his sometimes vehemently excited feelings into the 
channels of self-control, and trust and quietness of spirit. Yet he was an 
unusually prudent and safe counsellor, and particularly regardful of the 
rights of others. To be wise as a serpent, he once remarked, is required 
of his ministers by our Saviour before a dovelike harmlessness. 

With these qualities were united great simplicity and honesty of charac- 
ter. He seemed, indeed, to be entirely free from the slightest taint of 
duplicity. The discovery of it in others produced a recoil and revolt 
of feeling which found instant expression in his countenance. Special 
pleading in a theological discussion, or a sermon, was his abhorrence. 
This was, in part, an instinct of his nature. It was also the fruit of pro- 
found moral conviction, — the conviction that only God can regenerate the 
human soul, that his saving power flows through the channels of truth, and 
that only he who loves the truth, and strives in all things to be himself at 
one with it, can be a chosen minister of God. 

Dr. Dwight’s distinguishing .excellences as a preacher sprang from the 
intellectual and moral qualities which have been enumerated. He had the 
power of making all that pertains to the being and government of God, 
and to the salvation of the soul from sin, seem ineffably great. He dwelt 
more than is common now, if I mistake not, on the attributes and perfec- 
tions of the Most High, and exhibited these in distinct and intimate con- 
nection with the daily duties of his hearers. Many of his sermons are 
peculiarly fitted to make plain to thoughtful minds the distinguishing 
characteristics of a religious life, and to encourage and strengthen believers 
in their efforts to attain personal holiness.. In all his preaching a predomi- 
nant aim was to enlighten and quicken the conscience, and he excelled in 
the use of the convincing and convictive truths of the Scriptures. He 
sought, also, as one deeply sensible of his responsibility to God, to derive 
all his religious teaching from the inspired Word, and his sermons were 
thus characterized by the simplicity and directness and solemnity of a 
Divine message. “My ministry,” he wrote to Rev. Dr. Skinner, toward 
the close of his life, “has been a long one. . . . . One conviction has been 
comfortable to me during its continuance, and it comforts me still, — that I 
have preached the truth. Of this I feel assured. Nor has my ministry 
been without much, in its results, which has been God’s approbation at the 
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time, and will be through his grace hereafter. Never, for one hour, have 
I regretted my relinquishment of the bar for the desk.” 

As a platform speaker, and upon occasions where the higher qualities of 
oratory are demanded, Dr. Dwight may justly be ranked among the most 
eminent of his contemporaries in the clergy of New England. Like most 
men of vigorous intellect, he had great power of feeling. He was quick, 
also, to discern the main points of any cause which he wished to plead. 
The themes upon which he ordinarily spoke took strong hold of his mind 
and heart. His conceptions, always clearly defined to his own mind, often 
had a massive greatness and impressiveness. The winged word seemed 
ever ready to speed and guide the polished shaft. The range of his in- 
formation and the accuracy of his memory readily supplied all needed 
illustration. And when his emotional nature was profoundly stirred, this, 
with his copious diction and ready control of rich and expressive forms of 
speech, gave a rhythm and movement to his eloquence in a high degree 
majestic and commanding.* 


* Among the more noteworthy of these addresses may be mentioned several made at 
meetings of the American Board at New Haven, Hartford, Providence, and Brooklyn, 
one at an anniversary of the American Home Missionary Society in New York City, and 
various speeches at meetings of the Maine Conference of Congregational Churches held 
in the cities of Augusta, Bangor, Portland, and Biddeford. Through the care of the 
secretaries of the American Home Missionary Society, one of these. addresses appears to 
have been taken down as it fell from his lips. In introducing it to the readers of the 
Christian Mirror, so cool and competent a judge as its editor, Rev. Dr. Cummings, 
remarked: “We deem it no compliment to say, that, for weighty thought and forcible 
expression, indeed, for all the characteristics of vigorous eloquence, Burke or Webster 
might be proud to own it.” The late Professor Shepard, of Bangor, a practised critic 
of public speaking, once referre@ with great interest to a speech made by Mr. Dwight at 
Augusta in 1846. The Annual Report on the State of Religion within the Conference 
had been somewhat disheartening. The point of the address was, that there was occa- 
sion for humility, but none for despondency. ‘He had scarcely begun,” wrote the 
editor of the Mirror, “before we entirely forgot our office, or that it was our duty to 
hear for others, as well as for ourselves.” Another speech of unusual effectiveness I 
remember to have heard at Bangor in 1854. It was the time of the Nebraska outrage. 
Professor Shepard wrote, the week previous, to Dr. Dwight, requesting him “to pre- 
sent a resolution, with some remarks on the matter.” In consequence, probably, of 
other engagements, Dr. Dwight appears to have gone to the conference with no special 
preparation. A resolution, if memory serves me, drawn up by Professor Shepard, and 
seen by the speaker only a short time before he presented it, guided his remarks. 
The resolution was carefully drawn, each clause making a new and cumulating argu- 
ment. Following its order, Dr. Dwight spoke with legal accuracy of the breach of faith 
involved; then set forth in clear outline, by an analysis of its codes, the system of 
slavery ; then depicted the horrors involved in its extension and perpetuation; then 
arrayed against it the patriot’s love of country, by showing its deadly hostility to the 
Union, and the dishonor to which it subjected us in the eyes of other nations ; and then, 
rising to a plane of thought and feeling on which he always moved with ease, held the 
crowded and excited audience we)lnigh breathless while he pleaded the sanctions of 
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The theological views of Dr. Dwight were those which are well known 
as the later New England and Edwardean theology. He accepted, in gen- 
eral, the modifications of earlier opinions which appear in the writings of 
the younger Edwards. ‘To the exegetical labors of Moses Stuart he often 
expressed very great indebtedness. The attempts which were made in 
his younger days, not without subsequent repetition, to impugn the ortho- 
doxy of Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, met with no favor from him; and he 
admired the clearness and vigor with which this distinguished theologian 
and preacher opposed the dogma that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good, and the cogent reasoning by which he maintained the obli- 
gation of immediate repentance of sin. Yet as early as the year 1833 
he expressed gratification at the proposal to establish a review in New 
York designed to oppose “ New Haven divinity,” —“ for,” he wrote, “ it 
will make New Haven men more guarded, and they need pressure of that 
sort.” From the peculiarities of Dr. Emmons’s system he stood at a much 
wider remove ;* and yet further away from any scheme which, in endeav- 
oring to find room for holy exercises, displaces the divine efficiency. In 
matters of ecclesiastical polity he was from preference a Congregationalist, 
but had no sympathy with any efforts to resolve this form of polity into 
virtual independency.f 

Dr. Dwight resigned his pastoral charge in consequence of infirm health 
and domestic affliction. His ministry was prosecuted in one community. 
Perhaps if he had been, at the time, a younger man, he would have 
responded favorably to some one of the overtures which were made to him 
from several theological seminaries, and accepted a professorship of didactic 


eternal justice, and the demands of that kingdom which is righteousness and truth. 
Opinions in the conference had been somewhat divided, though, perhaps, with sub- 
stantial agreement on the main question. After Dr. Dwight’s address there were able 
speeches, but they were all on the same side. 

In preparing for these addresses, often highly polished and felicitous in style and dic- 
tion, Dr. Dwight, it is believed, made no use of the pen. 

* The views expressed in an able article on the Theological System of Dr. Emmons, 
in the American Theological Review for January, 1862, seemed to him just and im- 
portant. : 

t In 1848 a committee of the General Conference of Maine published “ A Manual of 
Congregationalism.” The chairman of this committee was Rev. Dr. Pond. In’ Sec- 
tions XII. and XIII. occur these statements: “ The mutual relation and fellowship of 
the churches were strenuously maintained by the fathers of New England. They ab- 
horred any such independency as insulated the individual church.” ... . “ The advice 
of a properly convened ecclesiastical council, though not absolutely binding, is justly 
entitled to great weight, and should not be rejected but for the most cogent reasons. 
Nor is it true, as is commonly said, that Congregational councils are, in all cases, merely 
advisory bodies. . . . . Important questions are submitted to them to decide, . . . . This is 
always the case with ordaining councils.” These were substantially Dr. Dwight’s 
opinions. 
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theology. Yet he deprecated frequency of changes in the ministerial office. 
And the close of his pastorate in the city of Portland strikingly evinced the 
peculiar power which is secured by permanency in the ministry. The 
public journals noticed his withdrawal with no ordinary expressions of 
regret. They spoke of his moulding hand as felt by the people of the city, 
of his elevated example and patriotic services, of his departure as a loss 
and affliction which would be felt not only by his own church, but by the 
community of churches, the city, and the State. When the farewell dis- 
course was delivered, hundreds from other congregations than his own 
went away, unable to gain admission to the densely crowded church. 
Especially significant was a letter, addressed to the retiring pastor, bearing 
the names of many of the most intelligent and prominent citizens of Port- 
land, “freely and cheerfully signed without distinction of sect or party.” 
The main portion of this communication deserves a place here, both as an 
expression of the esteem which was generally entertained for Dr. Dwight 
by those familiar with his public career, and as a testimony to the value of 
a persevering and permanent occupancy of the pastoral office. 


“ PorTLAND, April, 1864. 
“ REVEREND AND DEAR Sir :— 

“. .. . During a period of near one third of a century in which you have 
lived among us, your earnest and faithful ministrations in the pastoral office, your 
unwearied efforts in the maintenance of good order, your uniform support of the 
institutions of piety and sound religious instruction, have constituted you a con- 
spicuous pillar in our social edifice, and endeared you to all the friends of good 
government and a well-regulated society. 

“ At any time, and under the most favorable circumstances, the withdrawal 
from a community of a long-tried, earnest, and exemplary Christian man is deeply 
felt and lamented; but it is more particularly so at this time, when the elements 
of society are stirred and confused, and the Church and the State, more than ever, 
need the wise counsels, the undiminished efforts, and the fervent prayers of every 
true Christian and philanthropist. At this peculiar juncture our town can ill afford 
to part with a citizen, and our churches with a pastor, whose rich experience, long 
and faithful service, and exemplary walk have given ardor to hope, and confidence 
to virtue, and strengthened the silver cords which bind together the substantial 
interests of a free and intelligent people. 


‘ We venerate the man whose heart is warm, 
Whose hands are pure, whose doctrines and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause.’ 


“ You will not therefore wonder, Dear Sir, that, entertaining such sentiments, 
we should feel a deep and abiding sorrow, which is shared by our whole com- 
munity, in parting with a faithful minister of the gospel, and a devoted, patriotic 
citizen ; and we ask you to receive, in the same spirit with which it is tendered, 
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this expression of our grateful appreciation of your life and character, and our 
earnest desire and prayers that, wherever in the providence of God your lot may 
be cast, you may find friends not less grateful, and a people not less devoted and 
attached, than those from whom you are about to depart, and who now with 
sincere regret most affectionately take their leave of you... .. 
“ Your faithful friends, 
“ Wn. WILrIs,” and many others. 


Upon leaving Portland, Dr. Dwight removed to Andover, Mass., where 
he spent the summers of the two following years, visiting Philadelphia 
during the intervening winter. He continued to preach nearly every 
Sabbath, supplying a portion of the time the pulpit of the Seminary Chapel 
at Andover and that of the Tabernacle Church in Salem. As an illustra- 
tion of the continued vigor of his mind and its resources, it may be men- 
tioned that, on being requested to deliver an address at the inauguration of 
Rev. J. Henry Thayer as Professor of Sacred Literature in the Andover 
Theological Seminary, he at once prepared a learned and appropriate dis- 
course, scarcely turning to a single book, and with no respite from continu- 
ous writing save such as was rendered necessary by his tremulous hand 
and other physical infirmities.* 


* The following is a list of Dr. Dwight’s published orations and sermons : — 

1. An oration before the Washington Benevolent Society of Pennsylvania, delivered 
in the Hall of the Musical Fund Society, February 22,1827. Philadelphia, 1827. 

2. Religion the only Preservative of National Freedom. A Thanksgiving dis- 
course. 1836. 

3. The Church the Pillar and Ground of the Truth. A sermon delivered before the 
Maine Missionary Society. 1839. 

4. A sermon at the organization of the Bethel Church, Portland. Christian Mirror, 
October 15, 1840. 

5. A discourse on the Death of President Harrison. 1841. 

6. A discourse on the Rightfulness and Expediency of Capital Punishment. 1843. 

7. An address delivered before the Association of Alumni of Yale College. 1844. 

8. The Adaptation of the Truth to promote the Salvation of Men. A discourse de- 
livered at the installation of Rev. Oren Sikes over the Trinitarian Congregational 
Church and Society in Bedford, Mass. 1846. 

9. An address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Alpha of Maine, in 
Bowdoin College. 1849. : 

10. Characteristics of New England Theology. A discourse delivered at the First 
Public Anniversary of the Congregational Board of Publication, at the Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 1855. ; 

11. The Pulpit, in its Relations to Politics. A discourse delivered in the Third 
Congregational Church, Portland, November 20, 1856, and January 18, 1857. Port- 
land, 1857. 

12. A discourse on Spiritualism, delivered in the Third Parish Church, Portland, 
April 26, 1857. Portland, 1857. 

13. The Work, and the Workmen. A discourse in behalf of the American Home 
Missionary Society, preached in the city of New York May 8, 1859. New York, 1859. . 
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During the summer of 1865, a spot in the back of the neck, which had 
been sensitive since his subjection, early in his ministry, to a severe attack 
of rheumatic fever, became peculiarly tender, with symptoms of inflamma- 
tion. The pain continued to increase and spread, and, for several months, 
was often intense. ‘Throughout these trying experiences, he was sustained 
by a calm trust in the wisdom and love of God, and in his mercy through 
Jesus Christ. 

In September, the disease in its progress at times clouded his mind. 
On Saturday and Sunday, the twenty-first and twenty-second of October, 
it became apparent that the end was near. During most of the time he 
lay seemingly not cognizant of what was occurring around him. Early in 
the evening of the last day he suddenly raised himself, and uttered the 
words, “I am dying.” From that time, several hours before he expired, 
he appeared to be in perfect possession of all his mental faculties. He 
spoke with difficulty, but responded with entire intelligence to questions, to 
verses of Scripture and stanzas of hymns, and suggested some of these 
himself. A little after nine o’clock his eye lighted up with a look of 
mingled surprise and love, and, after dwelling a moment, as if in farewell, 
on his children by his side, rested seemingly on some object unseen by 
those around him. For several minutes his gaze deepened in intensity. 
Mingled reverence, humility, delight, and love filled it with a light which 
did not seem to be of earth. It overspread his entire countenance, making 
it radiant. This continued several minutes. Then he closed his eyes and 
“fell asleep.” Among his last utterances were the words, “I go with 
Jesus.” * 


14. The Nationality of a People, its Vital Element. An oration delivered in the new 
City Hall, before the city government and citizens of Portland, July 4, 1861. Portland, 
1861. 

Dr. Dwight also published, in 1851, a Memoir of Sereno Edwards Dwight, D. D., 
Pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, and President of Hamilton College, in New 
York. 

* Two commemorative discourses were preached on occasion of the death of Dr. 
Dwight; one by Rev. Dr. Carruthers, to a large assembly in the Second Parish Church, 
Portland; the other by Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. D., in the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. Appreciative and appropriate minutes were adopted by the 
Cumberland and General Conferences of Maine. Rev. Dr. Barstow, of Keene, New 
Hampshire, his college classmate and life-long friend, also paid a tribute to his memory 
‘in the Congregationalist for November 17, 1865. 
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EARLIEST ORDINATION OF A MINISTER OF THE DUTCH 
CHURCH IN THIS COUNTRY. 


[This curious scrap of ecclesiastical history indicates in a very pleasing manner the kindly 
relations subsisting of old between the Puritans and the venerable Church of Holland in 
America.] 


Tue Rev. Edward A. Collier, pastor of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, as it was lately called, of Kinderhook, New York, in a historical 
discourse entitled “The Hallowed House,” preached there December 3, 
1865, gives the following account of the ordination of the first minister : — 


“ The first pastor was Rev. Johannes van Driessen, a younger brother of Rev. 
Petrus van Driessen of the Albany Church. There was then in the country no 
ecclesiastical body of our denomination superior to the Consistory. It had been 
customary to apply to Holland when an ordained minister was needed. Mr. 
Van Driessen had completed his preparatory studies in Holland, but had not 
been ordained. The difficulty was obviated in this way. Mr. Van Driessen, re- 
ceiving a letter of recommendation to the Faculty of Yale College, proceeded to 
New Haven; a Congregational Council was then assembled, and by this body 
Mr. Van Driessen was duly examined and ordained. A copy of the credentials 
they gave him, written in Latin, is preserved in our records. The first pastor of 
our church thus came accredited by a sister denomination. Mr. Van Driessen’s 
pastorate commenced in 1727, and lasted about eight years. According to stipu- 
lation, only two thirds of his labors were given to this church, the remainder of 
his services were devoted to those residing upon the Livingston manor in the 
southern part of the county.” 


Through the kindness of a friend, who has transcribed the certificate of 
ordination, I am enabled to present it to the readers of the Congregational 
Quarterly. The Latin is not of the first water, but I give it as it stands, 
with the exception that one or two obvious mistakes, probably of transcrip- 
tion into the records, have been corrected. 

“Omnibus in Christo fidelibus hic et ubique has presentes inspecturis 
salutem in Domino. Vobis notum sit quod nos, Neo-Portensis in Colonia 
Connecticut ensi comitatus Presbyteri, undecim numero, totidemque Eccle- 
siarum pastores, in unam ad Constitutum pradicta Colonia Associationem 
formati, unumque in locum in aula se. [scilicet] gymnasii Yalensis con- 
venti, Dominum Johannem van Driessen, . .. . [a word lost] Lugduni 
Batavorum educatum, ac nobis examine sufficienti caute exploratum, testi- 
monio item de morum probitate ecclesiastico bene cognitum, in officium 
et ad munus ministerii Evangelici, precibus ad coeleste numen animatis 
admotis manuumque impositione, et Domini nostri Jesu Christi altissimi 
nomine, avocavimus, segregavimus, et ordinavimus; ac in peculiare ser- 
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vitium Christianorum, Honoratissimi D. D. Livingston et Renselaar Dom- 
inatum incolentium, cordate commendamus et renudelciamus : 

“In cujus rei testimonium has literas, moderatoris hujus Associationis 
ejusdemque scribe nominibus signatas et firmatas, omnes unice voluimus 
ac dedimus. 

“ JonaTHAN ARNOLD, Scriba. 


Samuet Russeii, Moderator.” 

The ministers of the Association of New Haven county were then 
about fifteen in number. The moderator was, no doubt, Samuel Russell, of 
Branford (Harvard, 1681), whose ministry continued from 1687 to 1731, and 
not his son Samuel Russell, of North Guilford (Yale, 1712), whose ministry, 
began there in 1725, and was terminated by death in 1746. The scribe, 
Jonathan Arnold (Yale, 1723), was minister of West Haven from 1725 to 
1734, who then, on becoming an Episcopalian, left his parish, received 
the degree of Master of Arts from Oxford, and died in 1739. 

The other ministers of the association, as well as I can make them out, 
besides the three already named, were Joseph Noyes, New Haven; Isaac 
Stiles, North Haven; Samuel Whittelsey, Wallingford ; Samuel Andrew, 
Milford ; Jared Elliott, Kiilingworth ; Thomas Ruggles, Guilford; Jona- 
than Merrick, North Branford ; John Hart, East Guilford ; Joseph Moss, 
Derby ; Jacob Hemingway, East Haven; Samuel Hall, Cheshire; and 
John Southmayd, Waterbury. Nearly all of these ministers are com- 
memorated by Dr. Sprague in his “ Annals,” and especially in the first 
volume. The records of the association (now represented by the New 
Haven East) for that early time are lost, so that there is no other record 
of their doings in this ordination. . 

The place of meeting was the first college building, erected in 1718, and 
situated near the corner of Chapel and College streets, not far from the 
latter street. This building, named after Governor Yale, gave name at 
length to the institution itself. 

It is well known that the Church of Holland kept the power of ordina- 
tion in its own hands for a long time, and the Consistory of the particular 
church was the highest authority of the Reformed Dutch Church on this 
side of the water. Hence the necessity that Mr. Van Driessen should 
either go back to Holland for ordination or get it from another ecclesiasti- 
cal body. Even when in 1747 the classis of Amsterdam approved of the 
Ccetus, that union had only advisory power, unless specially allowed by the 
authorities in Holland, to ordain ministers. The Coetus sought more in- 
dependence, and an opposing party, called the Conferentie, warmly resisted 
their views. The Coetus party procured in 1770 a charter for Queen’s, 
now Rutger’s College, which they intended to make a place “ for the train- 
ing of a ministry for the Dutch Churches in America.” The efforts of 
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John H. Livingston in Holland to procure more self-subsistence for the 
church here, and in America to bring about a state of amity between the 
Coetus and the Conferentie, more than any other cause, led to the union of 
the Dutch Churches about the year 1772. But the present organization 
of the Dutch Church belongs to the year 1792. 

It may occur to some one to ask why, when ordination was sought for 
Mr. Van Driessen, application was not made to the presbytery of Long 
Island, rather than to the Puritans of Connecticut, whose church-order 
made them more remote relatives of the Church of Holland? Some years 
before 1727 there was a presbytery of Long Island, one of Philadelphia, 
and one of Newcastle, of which the two latter had already become united 
in a Synod. The reason why Mr. Van Driessen did not apply to these 
Presbyterian brethren cannot be found in a different standard, for at that 
time they had no formulary of faith to which they required assent. Could 
the reason be in a jealousy existing between the old Dutch settlers and the 
English of the Colony into whose hands the dominion had passed? Or 
was the reason the greater importance and respectability at that time of 
the established Church of Connecticut? Or was it a traditional friend- 
liness between the Church of Holland and the Puritans who had once 
enjoyed protection there in their exile from their own country? Or was 
it nothing more than that Patroon van Rensselaer happened to have ac- 
quaintances at New Haven? For it ought to be remarked that the Latin 
certificate of ordination knows nothing of Van Driessen as the minister of 
Kinderhook, but only as a minister in the Van Rensselaer and Livingston 
manors. 

These questions are left to some one better versed in American Eccle- 
siastical history than the writer to answer. 





USE OF HYMNS. 


To fix choice Scriptures firmly in our mind, 

And fhew us where we fhall thofe Scriptures find: 
To move the mind to meditate and pray, 

And train up Children in a Godly way ; 

To plant the doctrine of our Catechi/m, 

And root up Errors, Herefie, and Schifm ; 

To purge prophanene/s, and create an Ocean 

Of Love and Loyalty, and due Devotion. 


Preface to William Barton’s “ Six Centuries of Select Hymns,” etc. 
London, 1688. 
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The Scriptural Diaconate. 


THE SCRIPTURAL DIACONATE. 


Tue word “deacon,” which has been Anglicized by ecclesiastical usage, 
occurs in the New Testament under three forms, the nouns d:dcovos and 
d:axovia and the verb diaxoveiv. If we may regard these three as in effect 
but one word, it is found in the original text one hundred and one times. 
The usual meaning of the word may most readily be shown by merely 
citing a few of the passages in which it is found. Mark ix. 35: “If any 
man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, and servant [&:dxovos] 
of all.” Acts xii.25: “ Barnabas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, when 
they had fulfilled their ministry [rv d:axoviav],” explained in Acts xi. 30. 
Mark x. 45: “The Son of Man is come to minister [8:axovjoa].” Eph. iii. 
6,7: “The Gospel, whereof I was made a minister [8:dxovos}.” Col. i. 24, 
25: “The church, whereof I am made a minister [8:dkovos].” 1 Cor. iii. 
5: “ Who is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers [d:dxovo.]?” Eph. vi. 
21: “Tychicus, a faithful minister [8:axovos].” Rom. xvi. 1: “ Phebe, 
which is a servant [8:dxovoy] of the Church.” 1 Cor. xvi.15: “ The house 
of Stephanas .... have addicted themselves to the ministry [8:axoviav] 
of the saints.” Eph. iv. 11,12: “He gave some, apostles ; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers, .... for 
the work of the ministry [d:axovias].” 1 Cor. xii.5: “There are differ- 
ences of administrations [diapévers Staxonay eiai].” 

These few passages may illustrate sufficiently the use of the word in 
the New Testament. It applies to service in general, or to any special 
charge defined by the connection, as in the second passage quoted. It is 
used to describe the nature of our Lord’s mission. It becomes then the 
current term for Christian work, and is applied indiscriminately to apostles, 
evangelists, pastors, and the most obscure laborers in the Church. It 
belongs alike to men and women, and in one instance is given to an entire 
family. It covers every variety of service which was rendered in the 
Church, according to the diversity of the Spirit’s gifts. 

The inference is that the word, as usually employed in apostolic days, is 
not a specific term naming a particular office in the Church, but is a general 
term for Christian service. There are instances in which the general idea 
is limited by the connection, as where Paul says, “I thank Christ Jesus 
. . - . for that he counted me faithful, putting me into the ministry [eis d:a- 
koviav].” (1 Tim. i. 12.) So we speak of a civil officer as “serving” well 
or ill, but “serving” does not become the technical name of his function, 
nor does d:axovia become the technical name for the apostolate, though in 
this instance the meaning of it is limited to Paul’s service. 

The general use of the word is best exhibited in the passage cited from 
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1 Cor. xii. 5, Siatpéwers Siaxomdy eici, i. e. There is in the Church a diver- 
sity of services, to all of which belongs the term d:axovia. With this gen- 
eral usage of the term students of the Scriptures are quite familiar. 

It is currently supposed, however, that in some instances the word, as 
used in the New Testament, has a special and technical sense, referring to 
an ecclesiastical office, which gives sanction, character, and name to the 
modern diaconate. 

If we were to limit our investigation to the English version, we could not 
doubt the correctness of this view, for we have there the very phrase, “the 
office of deacon.” But it is evident that our translators looked at the sacred 
text through the light of an existing ecclesiastical office, and followed the 
example of their predecessors in similar service, by combining on certain 
passages the labor of translation with that of exposition. If they had 
always treated the word d:dxovos in the same way, always transferring the 
Greek word without translation, or always translating it “servant” or 
“ minister,” a reader of the English New Testament would not suspect, much 
less take it for granted as now, that the word in Scriptural usage was ever 
restricted to a technical sense. Our translation has practically forestalled 
investigation upon those passages where the word “deacon” occurs, and 
even the most careful students can scarcely rid themselves of the prepos- 
sessions established and confirmed by the English version. But it is re- 
markable that in the New Testament only two passages occur where our 
translators venture to limit the meaning of the word to a technical sense. 
One of these is in Phil. i. 1; the other covers several verses in 1 Tim. iii. 

Before examining these passages, it should be noticed that they are the 
loct classict of the technical diaconate in the New Testament. No other 
passages would support a technical construction without the help of these. 
Still less would any other passages require a technical meaning upon the 
word as used here. The entire argument for a technical diaconate in the 
language of the New Testament virtually rests upon these passages. A 
fair exegesis must make a technical construction of terms here not only 
probable, but inevitable, so as to exclude any other sense, or the evidence 
from Scripture of a distinct ecclesiastical office under the name d:akovia 
altogether fails. Of course, if the deacon is plainly introduced to us here, 
we can get a glimpse of him in several other places; but if not, he can 
nowhere be distinguished from others, who compose the throng of the 
servants of our Lord and his Church. The question is not whether a 
restricted and technical sense of the word, elsewhere unquestionable, is 
possible or probable here; but whether such a sense contrary to the pre- 
vailing usus loguendi is here necessary. 

The Epistle to the Philippians begins thus: “ Paul and Timotheus ... . 
to the saints in Christ Jesus, which are at Philippi, with the bishops and 
deacons [adv émoxdmots Kat diaxdvors |.” 
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In our investigation the first word that comes before us brings into view 
Paul’s preference for descriptive, rather than denominative, terms in 
addressing men who are laden with ecclesiastical responsibility. That the 
word émoxéros refers to the pastors cannot be questioned. But that the 
term had become at this stage in the development of the nomenclature 
of the Church a terminus technicus, the name of the pastor, is a supposition 
without evidence, and against such evidence as exists. The name for the 
pastor in apostolic days was mpeoBirepos. The apostle Paul is the only one 
of the writers or speakers in the New Testament who applies the word 
éricxomos to Christian ministers; and he apparently substitutes a descrip- 
tive term for the current name of the office, in order to give prominence 
to the nature of the duty involved. A significant illustration of this habit 
of Paul is found in the record of his interview with the Ephesian elders 
at Miletus, Acts xx. The historian of the Acts writes: “ He sent and 
called for the elders [rots mpeoBurépous],” their technical name. Paul, 
in addressing them, says: “ Take heed to all the flock, over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers [émxémovs],” a descriptive term, 
chosen in Paul’s practical earnestness to emphasize the nature of the 
elders’ duty.* The word émoxérovs is correctly translated here; and 
there is no reason why it should not be translated in the same way in 
Phil. i. 1. 

It has been taken for granted that in this latter passage the one word 
[émoxdrois ] is used technically, and then inferred that the other [d:axdvors | 
is also. But the assumption is groundless, and the inference inconclusive. 
The absence of the article must not be overlooked, for the presence of it 
would have afforded an argument which cannot be spared in the attempt to 
demonstrate a technical use of the terms in question. Contrast the indefi- 
nite language of Paul, émioxdmos cat dcaxdvors, general terms without the 
article, with the definiteness of our translation, “the bishops and deacons,” 
technical terms with the article. Observe also to the same effect the con- 
trast in the passage above cited from Acts xx, where the English version is 
faithful to the Greek, “the elders,” v. 17, and “ overseers,” v. 28. Re- 
specting the force of the article, Winer says, “ When 6, 4, ré is employed as 
strictly an article before a noun, it marks the object as one definitely con- 
ceived, whether in consequence of its nature, or the context, or some circle 


* Other instances of Paul’s preference for descriptive terms, applied to the elders in 
place of their official name, appear in Rom. xii. 8 and 1 Thess, v. 12, 6 mpoiorapevos ; 
Gal. vi. 6, 7 Karnxodyrt; 1 Cor. xii. 28, Sudacxddot. If the Epistle to the Hebrews 
be considered Pauline, add Heb. xiii. 7, r@v tyoupevwv. The same preference for de- 
scriptive terms often appears in English usage, especially when allusion is made in pub- 
lic prayer to pastors or missionaries. 
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of ideas assumed as known.” * “This use of the article,” Winer .adds, “is 
common to the Greek with all languages that possess an article.” t Itisa 
principle of universal grammar. P 

Respecting the omission of the article when it should naturally be used, 
Winer says, “ This omission only takes place when it produces no am- 
biguity, and leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader whether the object 
is to be understood as definite or indefinite.} 

If we knew that the words were used with technical definiteness, the omis- 
sion of the article, though not what we should expect, could be explained 
with tolerable satisfactoriness. But even then we should have to admit that 
the anarthrous use of the word d:axévois made its meaning obscure. As 
it is, the omission of the article is fatal to any argument that undertakes 
to demonstrate a technical use of these terms. It is one thing to ac- 
count for the omission of the article on the presumption of a technical use 
of an appellative, but quite another thing to establish such a presumption. 
And it must be manifest that if word in current use as a general term, 
and as yet only thus used, is to be restricted to a special and technical 
meaning, some, naturally the first, instances in which this restriction 
occurs, need to be so plainly marked, that there can be no ambiguity. 
Surely, if an order for perpetuity in the Christian Church hinges upon one or 
two instances of the technical use of a common term, the necessity for 
marking that use beyond the possibility of a doubt is immensely increased ; 
and it imperatively forbids to the writer ordinary indulgence in looseness 
of expression. 

But it may be hastily argued, that, since the first word refers to a special 
and well defined office, though not under its technical name, therefore the 
second refers to another office, special and equally well defined. This 
does not follow. 

For let it be remembered that the word d:dxovos is applied to “ ministers,” 
its Latin equivalent, the regular clergy, more frequently than to any other 
class in the New Testament; then let it be supposed that Paul wished in 
his address to bring distinctly before the elders the nature of their duty 
under its twofold aspect of oversight and service, the language found is 
exactly what he would have been likely to use; and such a wish is emi- 
nently characteristic of Paul. 


* Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament. Seventh edition. Translated by 
Professor Thayer. Andover, 1869. Page 105. Examples given by Winer: Luke 
iv. 20, 7@ tmnpérp, “the beadle,” Winer’s translation. Passim 7 picts, 9 ypadn, 7 
carnpla, 6 metpatwv, Ta xiAta Eryn. In contrast with this use of the article observe 
the effect of its omission in giving the wider meaning to words which are sometimes 
narrowed to a technical sense, e. g. 1 Tim. v. 1: mpeoSutép py ememdnéns, “an old 
man,” as rendered in the Douay version. 

t Grammar, p. 107. $ Ibid., p. 119. 
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It is not improbable, certainly not impossible, that both terms apply to the 
elders of the Church.* The instructions of our Lord in Luke xxii. 26, 
6 iyyovpevos Gs 6 dvaxovev, would very naturally lead his disciples to apply 
the word d:dxovor to their spiritual chiefs. The principle stated in Winer’s 
New Testament Grammar, p. 128, “The article is used when each of 
the connected nouns is to be regarded as independent,” confirms this inter- 
pretation.f 

Another interpretation of the passage (whether more or less probable 
than the foregoing is not important for our present purpose, but) more 
probable than the one in our translation is to regard émoxémos as referring 


* For other instances of two or more appellatives applied to the same subject, see 
Col. iv. 7: Tuxixds 6 dyamnris adedhds Kai murrds Sidxovos Kat avvSovdos; 1 Thess. 
iii. 2: TydBeor rov ddeAdv judy Kal Sidxovov ; 1 Pet. ii.25: émt rov mouéva Kai émi- 
oxorrov. Contrast the anarthrous use of the appellatives in Phil i. 1 with the use of the 
article to designate and distinguish technical terms, that occur in succession ; e. g. Mark 
xiv. 53: of dpxsepets kal of mperBurepot kai of ypayparteis. 

t Clement of Rome, commonly regarded as a contemporary of the apostle Paul, in 
his use of the word didxovos, applies it to the elders ; and in no instance in his writings 
can a plausible exegesis be made out in favor of a limitation of this term to any other 
office than the bishopric. In 1 Cor. xlii. (the passage currently regarded as dis- 
closing “the diaconate”) he writes: “The apostles preached to us the Gospel 
from the Lord Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ from God. Christ then was sent from 
God, and the apostles from Jesus Christ. Both therefore were instituted in an orderly 
way, according to the will of God. Having therefore received their commissions, they 
went forth. And thus preaching, they appointed their first fruits to be overseers and 
ministers [émurxomovs kai diaxovovs] of those who should afterwards believe. And 
this not as an innovation ; for from many ages it had been written about overseers and 
ministers. For thus in one place, saith the Scripture, xataornow tovs émurKorous 
airav ev Sixaogvvy Kai rods Siaxdvous airay év mioret.” Here the only semblance of 
allusion to two distinct ecclesiastical orders is in a passage from Isaiah, where is a 
manifest instance of Hebrew parallelism, both phrases more naturally than otherwise 
referring to the same persons. The evidence that Clement makes no distinction be- 
tween the persons, to whom the two terms apply, is confirmed by comparing his quota- 
tion with the language of the Septuagint, Isa. lx.17: 860@ ros dpyovrds cov év 
eipnvy Kal Tos émioKdmovs gov év Sixatoovvy. In quoting he is not exact in language, 
though sufficiently so in idea. The word d:axdvous replaces the word dpxovras, which 
would not have happened, if the writer had referred to a subordinate order. He used 
the word as we use * minister.” 

In chapter xliv. Clement alludes again to the same officers mentioned here [rovs 
mpoetpnuevovs | and ascribes to them the honors and the duties of the bishopric. 

Contrast with this use of terms the language of the (so called) Ignatian Epistles, 
most of which are regarded as either written or interpolated at a later age, and in the 
interest of a later ecclesiasticism. E.g. Ep. ad Trall:, shorter form, chap. iii. ‘ Let 
all reverence the deacons as an appointment of Jesus Christ, and the bishop as Jesus 
Christ . . . . and the presbyters as the Sanhedrin of God and assembly of the 
apostles. Apart from these there is no Church. [rods d:axdvovs — roy érioxoroy — 


Tovs mpeaBurépous. |” 
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to the elders, and d:axdvors as referring to those various servants of the 
Church, in some subordinate capacity, whose gifts and functions (and 
technical names, if they had any) differed widely, but could most conven- 
iently be grouped under the general term that the apostle uses. The word 
diaxdvas, if not coincident in its application with émoxéras, most probably 
covers Euodia, Syntyche, Clement, and the “ other fellow-laborers” men- 
tioned in chapter fifth of the Epistle, men and women who represented the 
Siatpéoers Siaxomdv in the church at Philippi. The apostle’s regard for 
these subordinate laborers in the work of the Gospel, and his disposition to 
address himself to them, appear in.the last chapter to the Romans, where 
he mentions by name Priscilla, Aquila, Mary, Urbane, Tryphena, Try- 
phosa, and Persis, ascribing to them efficiency in Christian work. 

This is the nearest approach that by any fair exegesis can be made to a 
technical construction of the term in this passage; and it is far enough 
from such a construction, to destroy the validity of any argument upon it 
in favor of a distinct order of officers, existing at that time in the Church, 
under the name 8:dovot. 

The other passage, upon which our translators have given us their com- 
ment in favor of a technical construction of the word d:dkovos, is in 1 Tim. 
iii. 8 - 13, wherein the qualifications and attainments of the diaconate are 
set forth. 

In the earlier part of the chapter Paul gives instruction respecting 
“the office of a bishop.” And to the English reader no room is left for 
_ question, that the writer names two distinct offices, — those of “ the bishop ” 
and of “ the deacons.” But, as in Phil. i. 1, so here there is no evidence of 
a technical use of either word. The apostle does not say, as our translators 
do, “If a man desire the office of a bishop.” His language is, “ If a man 
desire oversight” [émtoxorjjs|. There is no article here, and no trace of a 
technical usage of the word. If such were intended, the omission of the 
article would be unnatural. But that the writer’s thought is fixed on the 
duty rather than the rank or name of the presbyter appears from the con- 
clusion of the sentence, “ he desires a good work [xadod épyov].” This 
allusion to “ oversight” gives a definite meaning to, “ overseer” in the next 
verse, and thus affords a sufficient reason for the article there [rév émicxomor]. 
The presence of it therefore fails to furnish evidence of a technical use of 
the word, with which it is joined. 

This passage perhaps marks a transition in the history of the word from 
a simple appellative to a terminus technicus. In the Epistle to Titus, written 
about the same time with this or soon after, we find the only instance in 
the New Testament where the word seems to be used as the name of an 
office, — the only instance where the translation “bishop” is justifiable. 
(Titus i. 7.) 
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Let it now be supposed that Paul, in his letter to Timothy, wished to 
teach that substantially the same qualities that the elder needs for his 
charge of oversight are also requisite for those who, in various subordinate 
stations, render service to the Church, — a fact certainly worthy of recogni- 
tion, and one which Paul’s earnest spirit would naturally prompt him to 
mention. The language that we find in the passage, commonly supposed to 
refer to a single class of officers, is exactly what on this supposition we 
should expect, — Araxévous acaitas cepvous, i. e. those who are called fo 
serve as well as (acavrws under like necessity, by similarity of reason- 
ing from the essential sacredness of the Christian 8axovia in all its forms) 
he who is appointed to oversight, must be grave. 

The omission of the article must be noticed here again, and with the 
same significance as before. It is an unnecessary and improbable transla- 
tion that replaces the generic term d:axdvovs, in its generic form without the 
article, by the specific term “deacon,” together with the English definite 
article. And it is a most violent translation of the verb d:axoveiv,* that we 
find in verses 10 and 13, “ to use the office of a deacon.” Even the Latin 
Vulgate and the English Douay version take no such liberty as this, al- 
though both have the word “deacons” (Latin diaconos) in the context. 

Thus far we have noticed only the lack of evidence for a technical use 
of the word in the New Testament. An argument against it of no little 
force is found in the fact that in this passage, where, if anywhere, it has 
a technical meaning, it is applied to women. 

In our English version verses 8-10 relate to deacons, verse 11 to their 
wives, and verses 12 and 13 to deacons again. The thoughtful reader finds 
here two causes for wonder: first, that the apostle should discuss the quali- 
fications of deacons’ wives, and leave altogether the doctrine respecting 
ministers’ wives for modern elucidation. Is it a matter of little moment 
what sort of a woman the minister’s wife may be, while sustaining the con- 
jugal relation to deacons places women in need of the warning, which is 
given with somewhat startling emphasis in the words pi duaBddovs? Or is 
the minister presumed to rule his house well, while the deacons may find 
refractory members in their wives ? 

Again the apostle’s order of thought is strangely confused, if our ver- 
sion is correct. Why does he not take one subject ata time? He does 
not, according to the most probable interpretation, refer to deacons’ 
wives at all. The language is, yuvaixas &oaitws, women likewise, i. e. 
such women as are included in the class called d:dxovor. 

We know that the term d:dxovos was applied to women (Rom. xvi. i) as 


* Contrast with this the verb feparevew, which has no other than a technical sense, 
viz. to execute the office of iepevs. Cf. Luke i. 8. 
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well as to men. If the apostle then wished explicitly to state, since he was 
compelled to use a word masculine in form, that he meant the women too, 
the use of the word yvvaixas was the most obvious, way of doing it. Of 
course in the verse following the sense of d:dxovor is limited to the mascu- 
line ; and yuvaikds, there standing in contrast with dv3pes, must mean “ wife.” 
But in the final verse of the paragraph the apostle may be understood as 
applying his language to all, both men and women. 

The ideas attributed to Paul by this interpretation of these two passages 
are not intrinsically improbable. They are in accordance with his sense of 
the sacredness of all Christian service, and his respect for the persons who 
were employed in the minor offices of Christian activity. They are consist- 
ent also with the fact of a diversity of services in the Church (1 Cor. xii. 5), 
and the language employed is what would most naturally have been chosen 
for the expression of these ideas. The evidence of these passages does not 
therefore establish the existence of an order of deacons nor an order of 
deaconesses, but rather a group of Christian workers, both men and women, . 
whose functions and distinctive titles might have been widely diverse. If 
there was established in apostolic days an order of church officers under the 
title diaxovos, which was to be perpetuated by apostolic authority, it is unac- 
countable that we find no requirement to appoint them, as we do respecting 
elders ; no account of their appointment, as we do respecting elders; and 
no hint of their distinctive duties, though we have full and repeated instruc- 
tions for guidance of elders. Many have regarded Stephen and his six asso- 
ciates as “deacons.” Undoubtedly they were didxovor, in the same sense 
with Clement, and Phebe, and several others. But if we insist on calling 
them “deacons,” it must be by way of compensation for the slight that they 
suffered at the hands of Luke, who never gave them this title. It certainly 
is remarkable that, while the term d:dxovos is liberally applied in the New 
Testament, it never happens to be given to any one of “ the seven.” * 

There are other passages where some have seemed to find allusion to a 


* The argument that the term didxovor, as a distinctive name, authenticating to per- 
petuity an ecclesiastical office, was given to them, because the phrase Staxoveiv rpaméfats 
was used to describe their function, is unworthy of serious answer. The modern 
deacon, resorting to such. an argument for the charter of his official existence, would 
present a picture as pitifully ludicrous as a modern Doctor of Divinity who should trace 
his title to the AcAdoxador Of apostolic days, and claim that they were a higher order 
of presbyters apt to teach. 

If it be argued that the laying on of hands indicated the induction of the seven into 
a perpetual ecclesiastical office, it is only needful to refer to the numerous other instances 
where the same ceremony could have no such import. Dean Alford says, in his note on 
Acts vi. 5: ‘ We must be careful not to imagine that we have here the institution of the 
ecclesiastical order, so named. The distinctness of the two is stated by Chrysostom, Hom. 
xiv. p. 115. So also Gicumenius in loc.” 

NEW SERIES. — VOL. I. NO. 2. 15 
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technical diaconate in the New Testament, but they are not adduced in 
proof of the existence of such an office, but only in supposed allusion to 
such an office, when already presumed to exist. Upon the word draxovia 
(1 Cor. xii. 5) Alford remarks: “ These must not be narrowed to ecclesi- 
astical orders, but kept commensurate in extent with the gifts that are to 
find scope by these means.” So also, we may add, there is no Scriptural 
warrant for narrowing the word didoves to an ecclesiastical order. 

The conclusion to which we come is that the diaconate of ecclesiastical 
history has been put into the Scriptures since the inspired writers finished 
their work. 

Finding without doubt in that large variety of Christian services, which 
the apostolic churches recognized and honored, and in some cases appointed, 
the germs of the patristic diaconate, the fathers unwarrantably assumed that 
what they had made a distinct and perpetual order in the Church was in- 
stituted as such by the apostles. When a special function had acquired 

. exclusive title to the name diaconate, the same desire to make existing in- 
stitutions matters.of apostolic appointment, which gave currgncy to spurious 
writings, also gave currency to a forced construction upon the genuine 
Scripture. The fathers, who were children then, and have acquired their 
paternal honors only through the years that have rolled over their graves, 
sought relief from the responsibility of organizing the work of the Church 
according to the necessities of the times, by appeal to apostolic precedent. 
But they exchanged a lighter (not light) burden for a heavier one, and en- 
tailed upon succeeding generations a task which has been painfully, not to 
say ridiculously, borne. 

Ecclesiastical ingenuity has spent itself in search for the “ genuine origi- 
nal” deacon. One finds him among the vedrepor and veavioxo: of Acts v., 
undertakers in behalf of Ananias and Sapphira; another among the seven 
in Acts vi., called to the service of tables on occasion of the jealousy be- 
tween indigent widows ; another in the undefined dyrAjyers of 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
But, to the dismay of all, he proves (Rom. xvi. 1) to be a woman!* Equally 
discordant are the results of ecclesiastical ingenuity in making out the 
function of the deacon. Here he represents an inferior order of the 
clergy ; there he is a financial officer. In some places he is a grave and 
venerable cipher, and in others he is everything or nothing, according to 
the quality of his gifts and graces. Thus appearing before the world, he 
seems a man of dubious parentage, searching for his father and the inven- 
tory of his ancestral estate. 

* There is no instance in the New Testament which seems more like a technical use 
of the word than this. The omission of the article could be much better explained here 
than in Phil. i. 1 or 1 Tim. iii. 8. 


Nothing but an infelicity of gender has deprived Phebe of the title “deacon” of the 
Church at Cenchrea, 
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The Scriptural Diaconate is the organization of the working force of the 
Church, according to the exigencies of the place and time, and according to 
the diverse gifts of the Spirit. 

The apostles instituted but one order, that of “elder.” It is repre- 
sented now by the ordained minister. But the minister is by no means to 
be the only servant of the Church. We ought to discern the signs of the 
times, and see what needs to be done. We ought to take account of the 
gifts that are in the Church, and see what material we have to use; then 
we ought to use it according to its adaptation. This reproduces the Scrip- 
tural Diaconate. Apostolic precedent commends to us, not an ambiguous 
office; about which we may wrangle forever, but the intelligent and earnest 
spiritual industry'of those to whom are granted the gifts of the Spirit. 

Let the deacon retain his title, if he can vindicate his right to it by ren- 
dering efficient service to the Church. It is significant of work, not of eccle- 
siastical rank. But until the deacon monopolizes the gifts of the Spirit, he 
cannot be the sole representative of the Apostolic Diaconate ; many others, 
men and women, may be his “fel/ow-servants.” The deacon can well 
afford to share the honors and responsibilities of Christian service with 
those whose functions may be quite different from his. Doing thus, he 
gains more than he loses; he gains all that he gives; he loses what he is 
better off without. The confession that his right to be, rests upon a com- 
mission given to seven men under a temporary exigency of the Church 
at Jerusalem, or on his ingenuity in monopolizing the instructions given’ by 
Paul to various servants of the Church, is a burden which he would do 
well to drop. The genuine charter of his office (the same with that of 
his untitled fellow-servants), so far as it is to be sought in apostolic pre- 
cedent, is in the custom of employing and honoring diverse gifts, under 
that diversity of operations to which God inspired his servants. So far as 
his charter is to be sought in the immediate commission from above, it 
is in the present voice of Divine Providence and the present endowments 
of the Divine Spirit. Let the deacon find here his charter of office, and it 
will have a dignity which it has often lacked. Here too is found the only 
possible answer to the question respecting the place of those various Chris- 
tian activities which this day exhibits. Their place is just what their value 
gives them.* When there are no graceless members of the Church, and the 
latent gifts of the Spirit are brought forth for use ; when the Church with a 
quickened spiritual intelligence shall thoroughly organize its forces accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the times, then the idea of the Scriptural Diaconate 
will be realized. 

* Church committees, Sabbath-school teachers, managers of mission-schools, conduc- 
tors of district prayer-meetings, dispensers of the Church’s charities, the clerk and the 


treasurer of the church, much better represent the Scriptural Diaconate than do those 
deacons who cannot even tell what they are for. 
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THE SERVICE OF SONG. 


AFTER all the labor bestowed, and progress ‘made, in the department of 
sacred music, within the last quarter of a century, no part of public worship 
is in a less satisfactory state than the service of song. The primitive and 
true idea of worship, in which all the people should unite, seems to have 
been very extensively dropped, and a fantastic, or artistic, form of music 
and singing substituted in its place. This is true, not only in large and 
wealthy churches, where, in some ¢ases, nearly as much, or perhaps more, 
is expended for music as for preaching, but in many of our small and 
feeble churches, which depend on the Home Missionary Society for aid in 
supporting the minister. ' 

It is easy to see to what result such a state of things tends; and the fol- 
lowing account of “church choirs in commotion,” in one of our cities, is 
only the ripe fruit of such musical ambition and competition : — 


“ Just now there is a commotion among the choirs of some of the city churches, 
which extends to the congregations, growing out of high bidding for leading 
singers, one church bidding over another. One Presbyterian church offered a 
lady who sings in an Episcopal choir the sum of eight hundred dollars per annum 
to change her position. In another Episcopal church the choir is being recon- 
structed on a basis of expending some twelve hundred dollars per year for music. 
In other churches there is uneasiness in the choirs, and all are looking for some- 
thing better. The church that has the most popular choir draws the largest 
miscellaneous audience. One of the large churches, for a time, had an excellent 
choir. Then it was overcrowded, and pew-holders could not reach their seats, 
much less obtain them, for reason of the crowd of ‘run abouts’ who thronged the 
aisles, eager to hear the voluntary operatic anthem at the opening of the service. 
Since that choir dissolved, and the prima donna went elsewhere, there is no difli- 
culty in finding seats in the church.” 


Now, if all this were indicative of real progress in religious worship, or 
in the science of sacred music, there would be little objection to offer. 
But it is quite otherwise. For, both in the Old Testament and the New, 
especially in the latter, sacred music, whether vocal or instrumental, — 
though there is, noticeably, no instrumental music named in the New Testa- 
ment, in connection with worship, — is, in its essential idea, the offering of 
praise and prayer to God, by all the people, in a hearty, and necessarily 
not in a particularly artistic, way. That is, the melody must be of the 
heart first, with as much of.scientific culture as can be made available and 
serviceable to the people. Instead of which, the aim seems now exten- 
sively to be, to have some musical performance — using the word deliber- 
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ately — which shall be attractive and entertaining to the congregation first, 
to the minister next, if it may be, and to the Lord of all last, if it can be. 

We believe in quite another kind of service of song for the house of the 
Lord, — one that shall be acceptable to God first, if it can be, to all devout 
minds and hearts next, if it may be, and to the rest of the congregation as 
they may be able to receive it. In order to this, there must be proper 
measures taken for the instruction and practice of the people — all the 
people, old and young, male and female — in this part of public worship. 
This implies, — 

(a.) A competent teacher and leader. 

(5.) Meetings of the congregation for practice. 

(c.) A suitable book of hymns and tunes. 

A good teacher and leader is not always at hand, and if the best cannot be 
obtained, take the best within reach. If effort is made earnestly and prayer- 
fully, some one can be found, in almost every community. It is often quite 
as difficult to make the people willing to learn as to find a teacher. But 
to have good congregational singing, there must be meetings for practice, 
which all should be invited and urged to attend. The duty of making an 
effort to attend these meetings can hardly be urged too strongly. One 
congregation, in the vicinity of the writer, meets on Sabbath afternoon, 
and spends an hour exclusively in singing. Concerning the best book of 
hymns and tunes for use in our churches there is more to say than space 
will allow. It is a delicate subject, but it is also a very practical one, and 
must be practically met and considered. There are some postulates which 
may now be insisted upon, in. reference to the service of song. 

Congregational singing must be the rule, not to the exclusion of a choir, 
but in conjunction with’ it, and having the precedence in all questions of 
difference between them. 

The book of song must contain the tunes as well as the hymns to be 
used. 

The tunes must be at the same opening of the book as the hymns to 
which they are set, and subservient to the hymns. . 

The tunes should be used with the hymns to which they are adapted, in 
all practicable cases. . 

The greatest possible degree of uniformity in books should be sought, 
with careful inquiry for the best book, or the one which has the approba- 
tion of the best judges. 

Entire uniformity in books is out of the question, with so many to choose 
from. It is, nevertheless, highly desirable that churches of the same de- 
nomination should be as nearly unanimous as possible in this respect. Two 
or three different books would be enough to meet the wants of all our 
churches, East and West, large and small. We cannot quite agree with a 
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learned professor in one of our colleges, that a heavy penalty should be 
affixed to the making of another hymn-book, though we deem it a great 
misfortune that so many should have been introduced into our churches, 
“As to hymn and tune books,” writes the professor, “I enjoy a good 
strange tune, or hymn, but always found old ‘ Watts and Select’ good 
enough, and never asked my people to get anything new, except ‘Temple 
Melodies’ for prayer-meetings. . This hymn-book business is something like 
nurserymen’s rage for new varieties of grapes or pie-plant. The old Isa- 
bella and the old-fashioned pie-plant are good enough. If we can’t have 
a convention of all Congregational pastors and people to select three hun- 
dred of the best associated hymns and tunes, —or if we can, — I hope it 
will be made a capital crime to put forth another hymn-book. It has 
become a nuisance.” 

.Notwithstanding the professor’s earnest deprecation, we have an ideal 
hymn and tune book, which is a little better than any we have yet seen. 
As it is not printed, and may not be for some time to come, we will give a 
brief outline of its plan. 

1.. What it contains. 

2. How it is constructed. 

It contains all the hymns which are needful for Christian worship, not 
only for public worship, but for private and family use. It has not only 
hymns of praise, such as Christians, if perfect, would want, but hymns of 
contrition, confession, and supplication, adapted to the state in which Chris- 
tians are generally found, and to the state of thoughtful and penitent 
seekers of Christ and his kingdom. We attach much importance to hymns 
expressive of the struggles and conflicts of believers with their spiritual 
enemies and their own lingering perverseness and unbelief. All may not 
want them, but those that do should have them. Yet some of the recent 
compilations are designed exclusively for Christians in a right spiritual 
state! One, for instance, omits all such hymns as 


“ Why is my heart so far from Thee ?” 

“ O, that I knew the secret place,” 

“ Stay, thou insulted Spirit, stay,” 

“ Thou only Sovereign of my heart,” etc. 


As this result could not be reached in the compass of five or six monies 
hymns, our ideal book contains just one thousand. 

It is systematically arranged, and not broken into disorder and confusion 
for the sake of more perfect adaptation of the hymns to the tunes. Very 
much of the success and usefulness of a hymn-book depends upon the 
systematic arrangement of its hymns, — much more than upon a full index, 
which is indispensable. But the people must know where to find the 
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hymns they want, without referring to numerous and complex indexes. 
They soon become familiar with the different classes of hymns, in different 
parts of the book, and can readily turn to them. As models of orderly 
arrangement, we name “ Church Pastorals,” by Rev. Dr. N. Adams, “ The 
Church Hymn Book,” by Rev. Dr. W. Salter, and “The Book of Praise,” 
recently issued by the General Association of Connecticut. 

The tunes are not so simple and uniform in movement as to be flat and 
lifeless, but are, some of them, like the hymns to which they are set, majes- 
tic and inspiring, — even without any words, full of sentiment and the in- 
spiration of worship. They are also found at the same opening of the book 
as the hymns, and are made subordinate to the hymns, except in those 
cases where the tunes, from their very nature, transcend all words, having 
a language and meaning of their own. 

Tried by this standard, it would seem as if something more than an ideal 
hymn and tune book might be made. There are some which approximately 
meet the demand. The result of so many works of the kind, in the last few 
years, is not altogether bad. There has been real progress, along with 
grave mistakes. It is settled now, we take it, that a hymn-book must not 
be thrown into confusion for the sake of the tunes; and that old tunes must 
not be changed and simplified, nor thrown aside for new ones, to promote 
congregational singing. Other points will be settled soon, we trust; for 
instance, that the service of song is a part of the worship of the sanctuary, 
and not a mere entertainment for the hearers; the false and superficial 
character of most of our Sabbath-school singing-books, ete. The wide 
departure, in our Sabbath-schools, from the hymns and tunes used in our 
Sabbath assemblies deserves serious consideration. The Sabbath school 
is said to be the nursery of the church. It is in theory, and should be 
in practice. But if an entirely new and separate class of hymns and music 
is used in the school, how are the children trained for the service of song 
in the church? It is the same error that prevails so widely in our Sab- 
bath-school libraries. Stories, pictures, illustrations, to the almost entire 
exclusion of books of direct instruction, have come to be the rule, and the 
children will hardly look at a book now which is not a story, and profusely 
illustrated. So in the singing-books of the school. Three fourths of the 
hymns and tunes are sentimental, shallow, short-lived, and tend to foster a 
positive dislike for the hymns and tunes of the sanctuary. This should not 
so be. And our leading Sabbath-school men are beginning to see it. At 
a recent Sabbath-school convention in Illinois, Mr. Philip Phillips said: 
“Tam heartily in favor of congregational singing. Real power and real 
worship lie in that. I want to say that I am in favor of the old hymns and 
the old tunes. They remain with us long after the flashy tunes of the day 
are forgotten. When we come to die, there is no hymn that will take the 
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place of ‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’ ‘There is a fountain filled with 
blood.’ If we could make a little change, and sing in the church as we do 
in the Sabbath ‘school, and use in the Sabbath school the hymns that we use 
in the church, both Sabbath school and church would be the better for it.” 

To which we add our most hearty amen, as also to the following tes- 
timony of Mr. R. G. Pardee, on a similar occasion: “There is a great 
deal of trash afloat in the shape of Sunday-school hymns. We are 
almost bewildered with the multiplicity of books.” 

Nearly all of our hymn-books have a few hymns for children, but the 
greater part assume that the Sabbath schools are to have singing-books of 
their own. The one which makes the most extensive provision for the 
children is “ The Book of Worship,” by Rev. L. W. Bacon. Too limited 
in its range of hymns for general use, this book comes nearer, in its gen- 
eral plan, to the true idea of what such a book should be than any other 
with which we are acquainted. y 

Among the best of the many books, in the department of church music, 
may be named “Songs for the Sanctuary,” by Rev. C. S. Robinson; it 
is a work of great merit, and the most extensive of all our hymn-books, 
comprising a grand total of fourteen hundred and sixteen, including doxol- 
ogies and selections for chanting, of which there are seventy-four. The 
collection of tunes is very rich, — above the congregation, occasionally, but 
well suited to the choir, and for private devotion, and in such variety as to 
satisfy every reasonable demand. 

“The New Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book” is a great improvement 
upon the old ; but the hymn-book was made without reference to the tunes, 
and the error can never be fully rectified. As a collection of hymns, it is, 
perhaps, unsurpassed, but there is a monotony to the tunes. 

“The Book of Praise ” — the latest work of the kind we have seen — 
has obvious merits, but also, in our judgment, some defects, especially in 
its tunes. There are too many new tunes, and new arrangements of old 
tunes, with new names ; and consequently too much of the old and stand- 
ard music is omitted. Yet it will doubtless be found an acceptable and 
useful book. 

If strange tunes, without a name (except the first line of the hymn to 
which they are set), anonymous in most cases, with new adjustment of old 
and familiar hymns and tunes, were the want of the churches, we should 
name “Church Pastorals” as having the highest claith.* But, with rare 
exceptions, it is with church music as with wine, — the old is better. 

It is remarkable that so many, in such rapid succession, with such un- 
flagging zeal and affection, should enlist in the business of compiling hymn 
and tune books. But it shows how deeply rooted in the soul is the gift of 


* Lowell Mason has credit for 17 ; all others 8; anonymous about 200! 
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song, and how indispensable it is in the religious life. When other sources 
of enjoyment fail, when philosophy and logic lose their power, this remains 
fresh and perennial. “If we must choose between the creeds and the 
songs of the Church for a test of her growth or decadence in spirituality,” 
says Professor Phelps, * “we would select her songs as her most honest 
utterances.” “I turn to my hymn-book,” says Dr. A. P. Peabody, f as a 
relief from the philosophy and poetry of the day.” “ Blessed be God for 
hymns,” says Henry Ward Beecher. “ Any man that wants to chord any 
state of mind can do so, if he is familiar with the hymn-book. As for 
myself, I count the singing of hymns as among the most eminent ways in 
which the soul can be brought into the conscious presence of Christ at its 
own will.” With others, there is often quite as much power in tunes as in 
hymns. Who is not moved by the tune “ Bethany,” for instance, or 
“Olivet,” or “Shining Shore,” or “ Home, Sweet Home,” as well as by the 
thrilling words to which these tunes are indissolubly married ? 

We conclude, then, that the interest in this subject is not ephemeral, 
but that it will maintain a permanent and powerful influence in our 
churches, and in all our Christian labors and experiences. We shall sing 
more and more, as the millennium advances. We shall sing in solitude, in 
the house, and by the way, and, above all, in the great congregation, with, 
or without the musical accompaniments, till the last great victory is cele- 
brated in the kingdom above. It should be our aim to divest this mighty 
agency of all that is factitious and unworthy of its high mission, and to 
invest it with all ‘the sacredness and spiritual force of which it is sus- 
ceptible. 





O FRIEND of souls, how well is me 
Whene’er thy love,my spirit calms! 
From sorrow’s dungeon forth I flee 
And hide me in thy fhelt’ring arms. 
The night of weeping flies away 
Before the heart-reviving ray 
Of love, that beams from out thy breaft ; 
Here is my heaven on earth begun ; 
Who were not joyful had he won 
In Thee, O God, his joy and reft’ 
Deszler. 1692. 


* Hymns and Choirs, - t Address at Amherst College, 1867. 
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THE CHURCH AND ITS NEW MEMBERS. 


Tue Church is the divine instrument by which Christ is to establish his 
perfect dominion over the world. Through the instrumentality of the 
Church, he is to subdue the ignorance, the atheism, the infidelity, the pa- 
ganism, the superstitions, the false religions, the irreligion, all the evils that 
now afflict humanity, — by which he is to subdue all things unto himself, so 
that he shall be all and in all. Indeed, an inspired writer teaches us, 
when we correctly read his words, through the Church, Christ is to make 
known in other worlds than this, unto principalities and powers in heavenly 
places, the manifold wisdom of God. The Church is Christ’s body, the 
fulness of him that filleth allin all. It is the salt of the earth. It is the 
light of the world. That the Church, then, should be pure and perfect, 
what can exceed this in importance? How essential that the body, the 
instrument through which Christ’s informing spirit is to achieve these sub- 
lime results, be “without spot or wrinkle,” holy and without blemish. 
How essential that the salt do not lose its savor, and that the light be not 
dimmed or hidden. Now, it is the immediate connection of our subject 
with the life and efficiency of Christ’s body, that invests it with surpassing 
interest. His body, the Church, is not to-day in-every organ healthy and 
strong. It is not, in all respects, fitted to give expression to the divine 
spirit that dwells within it, and to execute its behests. It is, in a measure, 
enfeebled. Its movements are hindered by various imperfections. The 
savor of the salt is diminished. The light does not shine with undimmed 
effulgence. And one of the chief causes of weakness in the body, of 
blemishes on the Church, — on a church, on our churches generally, — we 
believe is to be found in the want of fidelity of these churches to the 
members that.they from time to time receive. We wish to speak in the 
spirit of the largest charity. But for the sake of Christ, and for the 
truth’s sake, let us candidly ask—#it is an important question — what 
proportion of the persons admitted to our churches on profession of their 
faith, in the end, prove to be an essential accession to the spiritual life and 
power of these churches? It is a humiliating answer, that not more than 
one fourth hold out as devoted and working Christians, burning and shin- 
ing lights, ornaments of the Church. Of the rest,a part are full of zeal 
at first; they run well for a time; they raise high expectations, and 
give promise of great usefulness. But, by and by, the influence of irre- 
ligious associates, or of undue devotion to business or pleasure, or of some 
one of the many devices of the adversary, damps their ardor, and they 
relapse into a state of coldness and worldly conformity. From that time 
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onward, the most that can be said of them is, they have a name to live. 
Another part give up all religious exercises and go back wholly to the 
world, and their last state is worse than their first. 

Now, these evils so painful to the heart of Christ, so deleterious to our 
churches, in all respects so deplorable, will, in large measure, be obviated, 
by the faithful and affectionate discharge by the churches of the duties 
which they owe to those who on successive sacramental occasions join 
their ranks. 

As the first of these duties, may be named that of knowing these new 
members. When these members are received, our churches, by different 
expressions indeed, but all of them, in a form most impressive and solemn, 
covenant and promise to watch over them as Christ directs, to treat them in 
all respects as members of the Church, and to welcome them to their fel- 
lowship and to all the privileges of the Church. In a word, they engage 
to take them to their hearts; and by their prayers, their sympathies and 
efforts, to encourage them and help them to become established in every 
good word and work, and to conduct themselves worthy of a profession 
of religion. This covenant embraces much, it is true. If it means any- 
thing, it has a great significance. But it does not exceed what is enjoined 
by Christ and the inspired writers. To the mind familiar with the Scrip- 
tures, what a multitude of instances will occur in which they by precept, 
by figure, by similitude, in a variety most béautiful and touching, inculcate 
brotherly love, portray its excellences, and set forth the relations of the 
members of the Church to each other. The Sweet Singer of Israel rarely 
charms us more than when this love is the burden of his song, ‘and its 
delightful influences are represented by the precious fragrant ointment of 
the East, by the dew of Hermon, and the dew that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion. And were we asked to indicate the grace, a grace 
comprehensive indeed of many graces, enjoined by our Saviour, with singu- 
lar frequency and force, upon his disciples, might we not answer, broth- 
erly love? As though all commandments were comprised in one com- 
mandment, and in the same breath telling us what is the quality and 
the measure of affection for each other, to be cherished by members of the 
Church, he says: “ This is my commandment, that ye love one another as 
I have loved you.” ‘To indicate the relation which his disciples sustain to 
each other, to show how union with him, their common Head, notwith- 
standing all social distinctions, differences of blood, of rank, of wealth, of 
education, brings them all together upon the same high level, he says: 
“One is your master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” Then the 
letters written by the impulse and direction of the Holy Spirit to the 
Apostolic Churches, — how they abound in expressions of the transcend- 
ent loveliness and beauty of this grace. How the beloved disciple exalts 
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it when he says: “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” and, also, when, in his 
old age, as credible tradition informs us, he persists in repeating to his 
disciples as they bear him in their arms to the place of prayer, the ex- 
hortation, “ Little children, love one another,” and when asked his reasons 
for so doing, he replies, “ Because, when this is done, all is done.” What 
can exceed the pertinency and significance of the metaphors by which Paul 
illustrates the nature of the relation in which the members of the Church 
stand to each other. “Now ye are the body of Christ and members in 
particular. Whether one member suffer all the members suffer with it, or 
one member be honored all the members rejoice with it. Ye are mem- 
bers one of another. For we being many are one bread.” The bread is 
one, though composed of many grains of wheat. With what singular 
power, in such a connection comes his word: “'The members should have 
the same care one of another.” To guard us against a mistake too com- 
mon, namely, that of supposing the Church tie is of the same nature as 
the bond that unites associations, clubs, lodges, political parties, he char- 
acterizes the Church as a family. As the family is made up of those born 
into it, recipients of the same blood, bearing in their traits and appearance 
the impress of the same parents, identified in interests with each other, 
naturally honoring and loving one another, even so the Church is the 
family of God. It is made up of those born into it by the new spiritual 
birth. Upon each one of the members has been re-enstamped the effaced 
image of God. All being like, and in union with Christ, are like, and in 
union with each other. Each one loving Christ supremely, loves the 
fellow-members as those in whom Christ dwells, and who reflect his 
likeness. 

Now the point is this. Such being the nature of the Church tie and re- 
lationship, it is very evident our churches owe important duties to their 
new members. Their treatment of them must be in accordance with the 
nature of the bond that unites them to the Church. What that treatment 
shall be in all its minor details, we may not now stop to describe. But 
manifestly the Church is bound to know these new-comers. How can 
the members edify one another, watch over one another, and love one 
another, as, by inspiration, they are with marked frequency and point 
-exhorted to do, if they are not acquainted with each other’s spiritual con- 
dition. Are not our churches too generally remiss in the performance of 
this duty? As we have seen, the Church tie is superior to, it is more 
sacred and dear than the bond of the lodge, the club, the association. 
But are clubs and lodges satisfied with less than the familiar acquaintance 
with those whom they from time to time receive? How is it with our 
churches? In how many instances they seem to be satisfied with the 
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slightest possible degree of knowledge of the new members. Very likely 
they hear the names of these members called at the time of their recep- 
tion, and quite as likely at once forget those names. For years Christians 
worship in the same sanctuary, and are accustomed to sit down at the same 
communion-table, and yet they do not know each other. Is this meeting 
the demands of the Church tie? Is this exercising the high functions of 
brotherly love? Certainly not as the disciples and early churches met 
those demands and exercised those functions. These churches felt it to 
be incumbent on them to give expression to the tie that bound the mem- 
bers together, and to make declaration of the fact, that, in the Church, 
high and low, rich and poor, bond and free, meet together. They made 
this declaration in no formal and insincere manner. For the express pur- 
pose of knowing each other, and promoting and enjoying fellowship, they 
instituted, in addition to the Lord’s Supper, which was celebrated daily, a 
daily meal of brotherly love, the “ Agape.” The very principle of this 
love feast implied that the relation to Christ subordinates to itself all other 
relations. Differences of station, of education, of talent, of wealth, of per- 
sonal and national peculiarity, at this feast were forgotten. Each member 
was recognized by all the other members as a child of God by faith in 
Jesus Christ. Now we do not maintain that it is the duty of our churches 
to revive in its precise form the ancient love feast. But it is their duty, 
in some form and by some means, to secure the end contemplated by that 
feast. It is their duty to institute especial means by which they may be- 
come acquainted with their new members, and may know them personally ; 
may know their hopes and their fears, their joys and sorrows, their trials 
and temptations. Thus will the members be prepared to sympathize with 
and help each other. Then will the communion of saints, church-fellow- 
ship, mean something. Then will the world say, “ Behold, how these 
Christians love one another.” Then will the proportion of professors of 
religion, that in the end prove to be ornaments to the Church, be greatly 
increased. In this connection, it is pleasing to note ‘the fact that some of 
our churches are waking up to a sense of the importance of this duty. 
Some of them are holding meetings, appropriately called fellowship meet- 
ings, the object of which is to afford opportunities for the members to know 
each othes. Would that in all our churches it might become the custom 
for all the members to come together in an exclusively church social 
gathering, as frequently, at least, as new members are received. How 
happy in its influence upon the new members and upon the Church would 
be such a meeting of Christian welcome and mutual salutation and congrat- 
ulation! How would all be encouraged and strengthened by the free in- 
terchange of thought and sentiment! 

Another duty of the Church to its new members is that of providing for 
them especial facilities for instruction. In addition to the ordinary minis- 
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trations of the sanctuary and the teachings of the Sabbath school, let the 
Church provide for them — in a stated meeting with'the pastor, held with 
greater or less frequency, as circumstances may dictate — an opportunity for 
familiar instruction upon points pertaining to the new relation in which 
they stand. The qualifications for admission to the visible Church of 
Christ are very simple, and are very clearly indicated in the Scriptures. 
Indeed, it may be said, there is but one indispensable qualification, i. e. 
heart-union with Jesus. Let one give credible evidence that he has been 
born again, that he has been spiritually baptized into Christ, and has put 
on Christ, and then, even if he is very feeble in intellect, and his knowl- 
edge is very imperfect, even if he is a little child in years or in attain- 
ments, he is entitled to admission to the Church. The weak in faith are 
to be received; and a great:'wrong is done to this class, Christ’s lambs, if 
their admission to his fold is long delayed. Is it said persons must not 
come into the Church before they have been indoctrinated, and have 
become strong and able to stand fast in the liberty of Christ? What would 
be the thought of the shepherd, if he should exclude from the fold the 
tender lambs of his flock, and thus should expose them to storms and night- 
chills, and render them an easy prey to thieves and robbers and savage 
beasts, and should do it all, on the plea that they are too weak to come into 
the fold. I am sure we should not apply to him the title of “The good 
shepherd,” which our Saviour claims for himself, and of whom Isaiah, in a 
single sentence, gives a charming description, — “ He shall gather the lambs 
with his arm, and carry them in his bosom,” — and who proved himself to be 
the one of whom the prophet spoke, by all the loving words he uttered, 
and all the gracious acts he did in the interest of the children, and who, 
in his conversation with Peter, teaches us that, if we would give conclusive 
proof of love for him, we may do it by feeding his lambs. Now the 
Church should truly represent Christ to these weak believers, these lambs. 
Its treatment of them should be gentle, tender, and loving, even as the 
gentleness, tenderness, and love of Jesus. If they are weak, if they are 
scarcely able to walk or to stand alone, if they cannot bear exposure to the 
chilling influences of the world, are they not the very persons who most of 
all need the helpful sympathies, counsels, encouragements, and prayers of 
Christians? Should they not be brought into the warm and gengal atmos- 
phere of the Church? What nourishment can be found so admirably 
adapted to the case of weak believers, of even babes in Christ, as that with 
which the Saviour furnishes his table? By delaying the admission of 
members to the Church a longer time than is requisite for them to afford 
us a reasonable hope that the new life has commenced in their souls, we 
deprive them of the very best means for strength and growth in grace. 
The apostles did not require of candidates for admission to their churches 
a clear and perfect knowledge of all the truths of the gospel. They wel- 
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comed to their fellowship persons in whose minds were yet remaining 
many errors and false notions. Such as gave evidence of having accepted 
of Jesus, even though they had gained but a partial knowledge of religious 
doctrines, the apostles baptized into the name of Jesus. Says Neander, 
“ The apostles believed the new divine principle of life imparted by Christ 
to the redeemed would mould their whole lives to a conformity to the laws 
of Christ and his kingdom.” But the Church has not discha:ged its whole 
duty to these young disciples when it has received them) vw ii: communion. 
It is solemnly bound to care for them, and to exercise that especiai care 
over them which their peculiar circumstances demand. It is bound to 
eonsider their youth, the weakness of their faith, and the imperfection of 
their knowledge, and to provide, in a manner such as we have indicated, 
instructions especially adapted to them as members of the Church. Let 
the Church arrange for them an opportunity of meeting the pastor at 
appointed seasons for such instructions, and not by compulsion, but by in- 
vitation, and by the use of such means as Christian love will dictate secure 
their attendance upon the meeting. Then may the young and those who 
are by no means strong or perfect Christians, with safety, indeed, with 
manifest blessing to the Church and to the individuals themselves, be 
received into the Church and admitted to the table of the Lord. 

One more duty is that of offering to new members some definite and 
suitable work to do for Christ. That Christ expects the members of his 
churches to be something more than passive recipients of blessings; that 
he expects them to be earnest workers in his vineyard, imparting to others 
that which they have freely received, holding forth the word of life, — 
these are propositions which we certainly need not argue to-day. Idleness 
in the Church of Christ is sin. This is no new doctrine. The gospel is 
full of it. Every genuine Christian Church is a band of laborers in the 
vineyard of the Lord. It is much more than this indeed. But it is this 
at least. For a moment think how admirably, by its composition, this 
band of laborers is fitted to do the work of Christ. In this work are 
comprised many kinds and forms of labor. It demands laborers of differ- 
ent gifts, temperament, degrees of strength, ages, and of both sexes. In 
short, it demands laborers of just such diversities of gifts, qualifications, 
and adaptations as those associated in our churches. How largely this 
diversity contributes to the glory and beauty of Zion! ‘The gifts and 
graces of each member are supplemented and set off by their union with 
those of all the other members, even as each one of the prismatic colors, 
beautiful in itself, becomes manifold more beautiful in combination with the 
others, as we see them exhibited in the rainbow, or a sunrise or sunset; or 
as each separate note in music, although it may be sweet and perfect in 
itself, is fully appreciated and affords the greatest measure of delight only 
when we hear it in harmony with all the other notes. Like the blending of 
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colors in the rainbow, and the harmony of sounds in music should be the 
combination and co-operation of labors in the Church. Christ has a spe- 
cific work suited to each member, let that member be young or old, male 
or female, strong or weak, and a work which must be done by that mem- 
ber, or it will be left wholly or partially undone. Now, it is the duty of 
every church to recognize, and to act in accordance with, this truth; and 
by so doing to let it be understood by those who, from time to time propose 
to join its ranks, that they are expected to come into the Church, not to 
fold their arms and sit down as idlers, but to work, and never cease work- 
ing until they hear from the Master — “ Well done ; enter into the joy of 
your Lord.” More than this. The Church should have its work organ- 
ized and systematized. Let the work be so distinctly arranged and laid 
out, that the new members will readily see just what is to be done. The 
direction, “ Work for Christ, cultivate the vineyard of the Lord,” is too gen- 
eral and vague. The field is the world. The young and inexperienced 
Christian is in danger of being disheartened by the discovery of the ex- 
tent of the field, or of being bewildered by the multiplicity of labors to be 
done. Let the Church make a careful survey of the vineyard to be culti- 
vated and mark out plots of different dimensions, and assign to every 
member a work “according to his several ability.” By all means, let the 
new members, in the ardor of their first love, in the freshness of their 
enthusiasm, find in the Sabbath school, in the work of home evangeliza- 
tion, in some one of the many departments of Christian labor, a door of 
usefulness opened for them. Let them find a work already prepared for 
their hands. Then let the Church affectionately take them by the hand 
and invite them to enter that open door, and engage in doing that prepared 
work, Will not the new members be very likely to accept the invitation? 
Beginning aright and finding the service of Christ increasingly delightful, 
will they not be very likely to persevere as living and energetic Chris- 
tians? Then, how will the number of church-members to whom our 
Saviour puts the question “ Why stand ye here all the day idle?” be 
diminished ! 

In closing, we can but express the conviction that our churches too gen- 
erally have fallen much below the standard of the apostolic and primitive 
churches by undervaluing the church tie and relationship, and by making 
too little effort to promote Christian fellowship. How much of the power 
‘of our churches comes from this fellowship, their power to promote the 
sanctification and blessedness of their own members, and their power to 
attract to themselves from the world those who are to be saved! Let the 
members of our churches faithfully, and in love, discharge the duties they 
mutually owe to each other, then may we hope the Lord Jesus will sanc- 
tify and cleanse them, and present them to himself glorious churches, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, holy and without blemish. 
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THE PAPAL ANSWER TO THE GREAT QUESTION. 


“ Waar shall I do to be saved?” has been well styled “ the great ques- 
tion.” Tract No. 5 of the series issued by the \“ Catholic Publication 
Society,” lately established in New York, gives the Papal answer to the 
inquiry. 

Before making any remarks on it, let us look at ‘the answer itself, as set 
forth in the tract ; and as to copy it in full would require more space than 
the Quarterly can afford, we give a view of the argument, condensed in- 
deed, but unaltered. 

It wears the form of a dialogue between an Inquirer, a Protestant, and 
a Papist. The inquirer, believing in the truth of Christianity, wants to 
know how to secure its benefits. The Protestant gives the Bible answer 
(Acts xvi. 31), “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
Then follows the question, What is it thus to believe? Instead of answer- 
ing this as he ought, the Protestant merely asserts that Protestant churches 
agree on the doctrine of justification by faith. Of course the inquirer re- 
ceives no light, and asks if this faith is a belief in the doctrines of the 
Christian religion. He is now told that such a belief is not saving faith, 
for that appropriates the merits of Christ, not as the Saviour of mankind, 
but his own in particular. The inquirer replies, If he is the Saviour of 
mankind, he must be mine, for Iam a man. Without the least attempt to 
correct this perversion of the truth, he is simply told again that he must 
appropriate as his own the merits of Christ. He then asks if being sorry 
for his sins, and sincerely wishing to commit no more, will be doing this, 
and instead of being shown how impossible it is that feelings which have 
reference solely to sin should constitute faith in Christ, or being instructed 
in what that faith consists, he is merely told that not his own dispositions, 
but faith alone, procures salvation. But what is faith? again demands the 
inquirer ; and he is now told that it is laying hold of Christ simply, being 
firmly persuaded that our sins are all pardoned through His merits. Then 
he says, If my sins are pardoned, they are so without my faith, for faith 
eannot affect a fact. If, on the other hand, they are not pardoned, how can 
I believe that they are? Your faith seems to me a thing you cannot ex- 
plain, —a baseless enthusiasm. I feel that I am sincere in my wish to please 
God, and that He will reject no one who is really sincere; but when you 
deny that, I know not what to do. We cannot stop here to discuss either 
the earnestness or the sincerity of this inquirer, whom the writer introduces 
to us as an “earnest inquirer.” We can only say in passing, that, if he 
regards him as either very earnest or very sincere, his ideas of earnestness 
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and sincerity are quite different from those of most Protestant ministers. 
But let him be as he may, what Christian minister would not rejoice 
in such an opportunity to correct misapprehensions of the way of sal- 
vation, and bring the truth as it is in Jesus home to his heart and: con- 
science? Yet nothing of the sort is attempted. The Protestant is made . 
to reply to all these: Faith is the gift of God; you cannot get it till God 
gives it to you. I cannot explain it any more; statements than which it 
would be hard to imagine any more unsuitable in the circumstances, or 
more positively injurious. Surely, if one wanted to destroy a soul, he 
could not adopt a method better adapted to that end ; and this is represented 
as the Protestant answer to the question, — but not by a Protestant. 

The inquirer now turns to the Papist, who explains to him that a man 
is justified by faith and works, faith being defined as a belief in the truths 
of religion, and works, a sincere disposition to render to God an obedience 
of love, so that a man may be received fully into God’s favor on his death- 
bed, though he does not live to perform external works ; for when a man 
adds to his belief regret for his sins, and a determination to serve God, he 
has performed the greatest of works, and becomes acceptable to God; then 
the practice of good works confirms this determination, and is called the 
completion of justification, because it hinders a man from falling away. 

Here we cannot help asking, If a man on his death-bed, who does not 
live to perform external works, may be fully received into God’s favor, 
what becomes of the doctrine of Purgatory? And if a man’s own practice 
of good works hinders him from falling away, how does this agree with his 
being “kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation” ? 

The following is then given as the practical answer of the Papal Church 
to the great question. A Catholic is invested by baptism with all the priv- 
ileges of a Christian ; then if he obeys God’s commandments, he is always 
the friend of God, and, like a native-born citizen, does not need to ask how 
to become a citizen. If he sins, so that his intellectual conviction of the 
truth of religion is destroyed, he must renew that conviction by studying 
again the evidence on which it is based. When that intellectual conviction 
is thus renewed, or, if it has not been destroyed, then he must add to his 
belief the right dispositions which he has lost, and come to confession, where 
he will receive forgiveness. And this the inquirer is represented as re- 
ceiving for the true answer to his question. 

On this answer to the great question we beg leave to offer the following 
remarks : — 

First. The writer admits that the teaching of Protestants and of Scrip- 
ture on this point is identical ; both give precisely the same answer to the 
question. We confess that we did not expect such an admission, and we do 
not affirm that it was intentional. Still, the identity of the two could not 
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be set forth more clearly than by making the Protestant repeat the exact 
words of the apostle as his own reply to the inquiry. We say nothing 
now of the culpable manner in which the Protestant is represented as re- 
fusing to explain this reply ; we shall have a word to say about that in due 
time ; at present we simply call attention to the fact that his answer is the 
Bible answer. He does not devise an answer of his own, but he points 
the inquirer to the answer given by the Holy Ghost. Let that answer 
be criticised as it may; it is not only Protestant, it is apostolic. If it is 
deficient, the deficiency is not in Protestant teaching, but in the teaching 
of the Holy Ghost, which it reaffirms. If objections are made to it, the 
objections are not to what man says, but to what God says. The objector 
is fighting, not with man, but with God. We would thank the writer most 
heartily if we thought that he meant to bring out this identity of Protestant 
teaching with that of the Holy Ghost ; but as it is, we thank Him who has 
.the hearts of all men in His hand, that, even when he meant not so, neither 
did his heart think so, yet this Papal writer was made, in the all-wise 
providence of God, to bear this marked testimony to the scripturalness of 
Protestant teaching. 

Second. The writer quotes the Bible answer to the question only to set 
it aside. ‘ We are sorry to say this; yet the wrong lies in setting it aside, 
not in calling attention to that most culpable act ; indeed, to point this out 
is both for the glory of God, whose word has been so dishonored, and for 
the good of man, that they may “ cease to hear the instruction that causeth 
to err from the words of knowledge.” (Prov. xix. 27.) It is a serious thing 
to turn one’s back on God’s teaching, and that the answer of the apostle 
to this question is such teaching even Papists cannot deny. It was God 
who arranged that the question should be put to the apostle. God directed 
him how to answer it, and the writer of the Acts of the Apostles was in- 
spired by the Spirit of God to record that answer in Holy Scripture for 
the guidance of his Church in all ages, and yet in this tract it is quoted 
only to hold it up to odium. It was in the power of the writer to have 
represented the Protestant as bringing out the meaning of this divine 
teaching, or he might have represented his co-religionist as doing the 
same, but he has done neither ; he has made the first to decline its exposi- 
tion, and the last to substitute another answer in its place, and so proved 
recreant to the truth. If men misunderstood God’s answer, he ought to 
have explained it. If they objected to it, he ought to have answered their 
objections ; but instead of doing either, he has made an objector to bring 
forward his cavils, and carefully left them unanswered, leaving the impres- 
sion .on his readers that they are unanswerable. Thus his inquirer is 
made to say, “ If (Christ) is the Saviour of mankind in general, it follows 
(that) he must be my Saviour in particular, since I am one of the race of 
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mankind.” Such a gross misapprehension ought to have been exposed. 
If the jailer at Philippi, or any one else, had spoken in that way to Paul, 
is it conceivable that he would have let it pass unanswered? But this 
writer has not a word to say, He sows the tares, and leaves them to grow 
and bear what seed they will. Does he not know that, while God hath 
set forth Christ to be a propitiation, yet that propitiation becomes avail- 
able only “through faith in his blood”? (Rom. iii. 25.) Does he not know 
that a medicine, however efficacious, must be taken by the sick man be- 
fore it can avail for him? And what is his sincerity worth who, instead 
of taking it, only says, “ If this is a cure for those afflicted with my disease, 
it must cure me, for I have the disease.” Yet this writer makes one whom 
he represents as an “earnest inquirer” to speak thus of the inspired 
answer to his question, and then leaves him unreproved. Again, on page 3, 
this same earnest inquirer says, “If my sins are pardoned, they are par- 
doned without my confidence, since confidence cannot affect a fact. If 
they are not pardoned, how can I have confidence that they are pardoned?” 
We will not so slander the religious experience of the writer as to suppose 
for a moment that he believes this cavil to be founded in truth. We will 
not so underrate his mental powers as to suppose him unable to expose its 
sophistry ; then when it is written, “ He that believeth in the Son‘hath life 
everlasting, but he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the 
wrath of God abideth on him” (John iii. 36, Douay version), to advance 
such an objection, and leave it unnoticed, is treason to God, for it is taking 
sides with unbelief, in its most ungrateful form of a refusal to accept the free 
forgiveness purchased by the precious blood of Christ. It is in a tract, 
professing to teach the sinner what he shall do to be saved, that salvation 
through Christ is thus held up to scorn without a word in reply. And if it 
be said, in apology, that the writer only meant to portray the teaching of 
Evangelical Protestants, we indignantly repel the charge. No religious 
teacher could act in such a way and still retain position among Evangelical 
Protestants. Even Sabbath-school scholars would know better. 

Third. The writer persistently refuses any explanation to the inquirer all 
through his professed delineation of Protestant teaching. Over and over 
again the “earnest inquirer” propounds the question, “ How shall I believe 
on Christ?” and he is never answered. Now, we will not be so unfair as 
to affirm, either that the writer himself believes this to be a fair representa- 
tion of Protestant teaching, or that he wishes to have others believe any- 
thing so manifestly untrue, for if there is anything that distinguishes Prot- 
estant teaching, it is a disposition to explain and illustrate, even to excess. 
The whole body of Protestant religious literature would triumphantly 
refute the charge of refusal to explain and simplify the truth. Such a 
charge cannot be made with any show of reason, and it could never be 
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maintained if made. If he had represented Protestants as explaining too 
much, there might have been some color for the accusation, but none what- 
ever for the other. Our object, however, is, not to defend Protestantism, 
but to vindicate the truth of God. Misrepresentation of any body of men 
is a light matter compared to a perversion of holy Scripture, which is 
able to make wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
(2 Tim. iii. 16.) Why, then, instead of any explanation of the apostolic 
answer to the question, “ What shall I do to be saved?” is this persistent 
repetition of the answer, without any attempt to commend it to mind or 
heart? Suppose that here is a sick one suffering under dangerous disease. 
The sufferer is far from home. Strangers recommend to him a strange 
physician. “ But how can I trust myself in his hands, when life and death 
hang on the issue?” he would say. Suppose now that, instead of giving a 
satisfactory account of the character, learning, skill, and success of the phy- 
sician they recommend, they simply repeat the injunction to trust him, what 
would we say of men pursuing such a course in such circumstances? Yet 
this is precisely the course pursued by the writer of this tract. An in- 
quirer asks, “ What shall I do to be saved?” God answers him in his 
Word, “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” He is 
pointed to this divine reply, and says, “I am only too anxious to do so, if 
I only knew how”; but there is not the slightest endeavor to relieve his 
difficulty. Faith in a person recommended. for a given work must be 
based on a knowledge of his fitness for that work, and his readiness to per- 
form it, and in this tract there is not the least attempt thus to awaken con- 
fidence in Christ. Was it thus that apostles preached Christ? When 
they recommended him to sinners as a Saviour, they set forth his qualifica- 
tions in the most attractive manner. They described him in the way 
adapted to produce the faith required. They showed how he is able to 
save to the uttermost all that come unto God by him (Heb. vii. 25), — that 
he was in the beginning with God, and was God (John i. 1), and so under- 
stood perfectly all that was requisite for our salvation, and had all power 
to perform it, —that he took upon him our nature (John i. 14), in all 
things made like unto his brethren, that he might be our merciful and 
faithful high-priest (Heb. ii. 17), and that, having done so, he “died for our 
sins according to the scriptures” (1 Cor. xv. 3). They explained that 
God had “ made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him” (2 Cor. v. 21),—that he “is the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that believeth ” (Rom. x. 4), 
— that God had “set him forth as a propitiation through faith in his blood, 
to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past,” and 
“that he might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus ”» 
(Rom. iii. 25, 26). They told how “the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
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cleanseth us from all sin” (1 John i. 7). They recorded his promise, 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest ” (Matt. xi. 28), and again, “ Him that cometh unto me, I will in no wise 
cast out” (John vi. 37) ; and showed his readiness to save by his own words 
spoken after his ascension to the throne, “ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock : if any man hear my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with me” (Rev. iii. 20). In the same man- 
ner Protestants set forth the qualifications of Christ as a Saviour, and the 
way in which he saves us; yea, it is their highest joy to set him before men 
in those aspects most adapted to produce the faith required. But the writer 
of this tract does nothing of the kind. Would he not do it if he really 
wanted sinners to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and be saved? We 
would like to press this inquiry on his conscience, knowing how very soon 
he must need this same Saviour in judgment. We do not so underrate 
his intelligence as to suppose that he knew no better way to lead men to 
believe in Jesus than the method adopted in this tract, and yet “to him 
that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin” (James iv. 17). 

We are sorry to be. constrained to write thus, yet the reasons for it will 
be still more manifest if we proceed to the next point. 

Fourth. The Papal answer to the great question, as he gives it, is in 
direct antagonism to the Bible answer. We know that this is a serious 
charge, but facts will show that we could not say less and be faithful to the 
truth. The Bible answer requires faith in a person, —a living, loving per- 
son, able and willing to save the sinner who desires to be saved; but this 
tract defines faith as a belief in the truths of religion, — abstract, impersonal 
truths, which neither feel nor love nor act. Could any contradiction be more 
complete? The one comes to the sick man saying, “ Here is a divine phy- 
sician, who can cure to the uttermost, — who loves to cure. Put yourself 
in his hands, and know by experience how kindly and infallibly he cures.” 
The other says, “ Here is a system of medicine according to which your 
cure may be effected.” The Bible answer requires no complicated methods 
of application. A look suffices, as it is written, “ Zook unto me, and be ye 
saved all the ends of the earth” (Isa. xlv. 22) ; and Christ himself says, “ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John iii. 14,15). The Saviour here declares that 
He is to be lifted up in sight of men by preaching and otherwise (compare 
what Paul says to the Galatians (iii. 1), “ before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
hath been evidently set forth, crucified among you”), that as the Israelites 
looked on the brazen serpent and were healed, so sinners might look unto 
Him and live. Trust in a person is so plain as this and so simple. The 
sick man turns to his physician and expects to be healed. The drowning 
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man sees his friend reaching out his hand to him, and the sight is the an- 
ticipation of deliverance, and so “ we are saved by hope” (Rom. viii. 24) ; for 
through faith in Christ we confidently look for that “ manifestation of the 
Sons of God,” and that “redemption of the body,” that we see not now. 
But this “faith in the truth of religion” is quite another thing. It not 
only has a different object, abstract ideas instead of a living person, but the 
faith itself is different. As this writer calls it, it is an “ intellectual con- 
viction” instead of the living confidence of the heart that springs forth in 
response to redeeming love. So widely does this substitute of the tract 
differ from the divinely wrought faith spoken of by Paul. But this is not 
all. An intellectual conviction of the truth of religion alone cannot save. 
Every one feels this instinctively. It requires neither argument nor proof. 
Then there must be something else additional to secure salvation. What 
shall it be? The tract answers first, Baptism. Here are its words: “A 
Catholic is usually baptized in infancy, and is thereby invested with all the 
privileges of a Christian.” Notice the language. Is thereby, that is, by 
baptism, invested with all the privileges of a Christian. Then the answer 
to the question “ What shall I do to be saved?” is “ Be baptized, and so be 
invested with salvation,” for that is one of the privileges, if not indeed the 
chief privilege, of a Christian. Now, can any ingenuity make this answer 
to the question identical with the inspired answer, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” especially as the statement of the 
tract is “ The Catholic is usually baptized in infancy,” when totally inca- 
pable of either the divinely wrought faith of the heart, or the intellectual 
conviction substituted by our author in its place. Both mind and heart are 
here called away from Christ as the living object of faith, and directed to 
the opus operatum of a priest as the source of salvation. The question is 
no longer, who is Christ? but who is the priest? Not what are the quali- 
fications of Christ as Saviour? but what is the fitness of the priest to bap- 
tize? Not what has Christ done, or what does He undertake to do for my 
salvation? but what did the priest do in the act of baptism? It is no 
longer God with whom we have to do, but the priest. The matter is 
no longer a personal communion between my soul and my Saviour, but 
between me and the priest. As it is said in tract number sixteen of this 
same series, “ We believe, every one of us, that, when the water of baptism 
is poured on the child’s head, he is truly born, not only of water, but of the 
Holy Ghost, that sanctifying grace is infused into his soul, and that he be- 
comes entitled to call God his father, and to the kingdom of heaven,” were 
we wrong in saying that the writer of this tract did not really desire sin- 
ners to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, but sought to call them off to 
something else ? ° 

But it will be said that Protestants also believe that infants shall be 
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_ saved, even though incapable of exercising a personal faith. We do, 
though the writer of tract number twenty-eight, in this same series, 
affirms, “The doctrine of justification by faith only shuts the gate of 
heaven to all infants and young children.” We see his object in making 
such a statement in the next sentence. “It is therefore false, and the 
whole edifice of Protestant religion built on this foundation is built on 
error.” We might, on the ground of so explicit'a statement in these tracts, 
excuse ourselves from the labor of answering the contrary statement here, 
but we have not so learned to deny the truth. The object of that tract is 
to show “ that, according to the theory of justification by faith alone, chil- 
dren are left in a state of condemnation and disfavor with God until they 
arrive at years of discretion,” and that “ this consideration is positive proof 
of its falsity.” It even goes so far as to affirm that “ this is the doctrine 
constantly inculeated from the (Protestant) pulpit,” and this from a church 
that teaches that unbaptized infants are lost, a church whose missionaries 
count every heathen infant whom they can by any means baptize as a soul 
saved from eternal death, which they tell us is the doom of every one not 
baptized. Do these men know that Calvin, whom they delight to revile as 
teaching that infants are consigned to perdition, says, in a book which has 
been conspicuously before the world for more than three hundred years: * 
“ But it is alleged there is danger lest a child who is sick and dies without 
baptism should be deprived of the grace of regeneration. This I can by no 
means admit. God declares that he adopts our infants as his children before 
they are born, when he promises that he will be a God to us, and to our seed 
after us. This promise includes their salvation. Nor will any dare so to 
insult God as to deny the sufficiency of his promise to secure its own accom- 
plishment. The mischievous consequences of that ill-stated notion that bap- 
tism is necessary to salvation are overlooked by men in general, and there- 
fore they are less cautious ; for the idea that all who happen to die without 
baptism are lost makes our condition worse than that of the ancient people, 
as though God’s grace were more restricted now than under the law. It 

_ leads to the conclusion that Christ came not to fulfil the promises, but to 
abolish them, since the promise, which at that time was sufficiently effi- 
cacious to insure salvation before the eighth day, would have no validity 
now without the assistance of the sign.” He adds still more explicitly 
(Sect. XXII.) : “ This debate will easily be decided by the establishment of 
this principle, that infants are not excluded from the kingdom of heaven who 
happen to die before they have had the privilege of baptism. We have seen 
that it is no small injustice to the covenant of God if we do not rely on it 
as suflicient of itself, since its fulfilment depends not on baptism, or on any- 
thing adventitious. The sacrament is added afterwards as a seal, not to 

* Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book IV. Section XX. 
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give efficacy to the promise of God, as if it lacked validity in itself, but 
only to confirm it to us. Whence it follows that the children of believers 
are not baptized that they may thereby be made the children of God, as if 
they had before been strangers to the Church ; but, on the contrary, they 
are received into the Church by a solemn sign, because they already be- 
longed to the body of Christ by virtue of the promise.” 

Having thus vindicated a great man from slander uttered in the face of 
such statements from bis own pen, and shown that the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith is not false “because it shuts the gate of heaven to all infants,” 
we return to our argument on the tract before us. We do believe that 
infants are saved, even though personally incapable of exercising faith in 
Christ ; but this avails nothing whatever towards making salvation through 
baptism to be salvation through faith in Christ. After stating, however, 
that by baptism a sinner is invested with all the privileges of a Christian, 
it proceeds to say that, “if he lives up to the principles of his religion, and 
obeys God’s commandments, he is always the friend of God”; in other 
words, he retains the favor of God on the ground of his own obedience. 
On this we have two remarks to make. First, It is not believing on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, — indeed, it is not faith at all, but works; secondly, 
The Bible declares that it is not true, for it says that by the deeds of the 
law, i. e. obedience to God’s commandments, shall no flesh be justified in 
the sight of God (Rom. iii. 20). And if it be said that this scripture 
speaks of obedience previous to regeneration, whereas the tract refers to 
obedience after it, the answer is, If there be any difference between 
obedience previous to and after regeneration, it is caused by renouncing 
our own righteousness, and submitting ourselves to the righteousness of 
God (Rom. x. 3); but the moment we cease dependence on that righteous- 
ness, we are fallen from grace. As Paul says (Gal. v. 4), “ Christ is become 
of no effect unto you; whosoever of you are justified by the law, ye are 
fallen from grace.” And again (iii. 2, 3), “This only would I learn of you, 
Received ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the hearing of faith ? 
Are ye so foolish? Having begun in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect 
by the flesh?” Neither will it do to quote the words of Christ: “ This is 
the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent” (John vi. 29), 
to prove that faith is a work, in the sense of “works” in this connection, 
for that would be to set faith in opposition to itself, which would be absurd. 
Some Jews, ignorant of the way of salvation through faith, asked Christ, 
“What shall we do that we might work the works of God?” and His 
answer is as if He said, “ You wish to do something which may merit the 
favor of God, but the only thing that you can do to secure His favor is to 
believe on Him whom He hath sent.” Schleiermacher says, “I know not 
that there can be found, even in the writings of apostles, a more explicit 
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teaching that the whole imperishable life of man’s soul proceeds from faith in 

Christ.” Christ says, “ As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine, no more can ye except ye abide in me” (John xv. 4); and 
in the next verse He says, “ He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit, for without me ye can do nothing.” But just 
as though there had never been a Christ, or as if He had never uttered 
such words, this tract says, “ If (a man) obeys God’s commandments, he is 
always the friend of God,” having begun to sustain that relation, not 
through faith in Christ, but by virtue of his baptism. 

One word more concerning the teaching that baptism invests a man 
with all the privileges of a Christian. Papists believe, as we do, that bap- 
tism in the Christian church has taken the place of circumcision in the 
Jewish church. How then can they make baptism a saving ordinance, 
when it is written (Gal. v. 2), “ If ye be circumcised, Christ shall profit you 
nothing”? In other words, If you look to any ceremony — even though 
of divine appointment — for salvation, ye renounce salvation through 
Christ, “for in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, nor 
uncircumcision, but faith that worketh by love.” (Gal. v. 6.) And yet, right 
in the face of such divine teachings, the writer of this tract points sinners 
away from Christ to the priestly act of baptism for salvation. 

The writer of this tract speaks of “a wonderful tranquillity of mind, in 
all Catholies who live right”; but we do not know how a truly conscien- 
tious man could be more speedily driven to despair than to be told that his 
continuing to enjoy the favor of God depended on his obeying God’s com- 
mandments. How could he read that “ Whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend (stumble) in one point he is guilty of all” (James 
ii. 10); or hear Christ say that “ Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her hath committed adultery with her already in his heart” (Mat. 
v. 28), and not live in continual terror of perdition? But if he has learned 
to say, with the apostle (Rom. v. 1, 2), “ Therefore being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom also 
we have access by faith into THIS GRACE WHEREIN WE STAND,” he may 
well add, “ and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.” Paul (2 Cor. i. 24) 
was a helper of the joy of the Christians at Corinth when he told them 
“ By faith ye stand.” 

. This tract confesses the existence of fear, and the need of seandtibens 
more in order to true peace of conscience, when it proceeds to point out 
the way in which the man who has been baptized and been trying to keep 
‘God’s commandments is to “ be restored to favor,” when “ he turns away from 
God by sin.” After so long directing the inquirer away from Christ to other 
sources of salvation, shall we not find him now at length pointing to the only 
Saviour? The Bible does this when it says to Christians (1 John ii. 1), 
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“ My little children, these things write I unto you that ye sin not. And if 
any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
Righteous.” Peter, too (1 Pet. ii. 25), writes to those who were kept by 
the power of God through faith unto salvation: “Ye were as sheep 
going astray, but are now returned unto the shepherd and bishop of your 
souls.” But this writer tells such to add once more to their intellectual 
convictions of the truth the right dispositions which they have lost, and 
then come to confession, where they will receive the forgiveness of sins. 
** Come to confession!” ‘What a plain and straightforward way this is of 
saying “ confess to the priest”! Is the writer ashamed to write the word 
“ priest ” in this connection for Protestant eyes? And this is the crown and 
climax of his answer to the question, “ What shall I do to be saved?” 
This is the papal substitution for the inspired answer, “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” No word of Christ, or of 
redemption through his blood. No exulting announcement that Christ is 
made unto us of God, wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion (1 Cor. i. 80), but the poor sinner is sent to the priest, to receive for- 
giveness at his hands! It is impertinent trifling to reply to this, that, 
while confession is made to the priest, the pardon is from God. The priest 
is thrust in between the soul and God, so as to cut off access to God 
through the one Mediator of the Bible (1 Tim. ii. 5). The sinner is 
taught that it is not enough to confess to God through the divinely ap- 
pointed Mediator. He must also do so through a Popish priest, and receive 
pardon through the same channel. As in baptism, so here, it is no longer 
God with whom we have to do, but the priest. The spiritual intercourse 
of the soul is with the priest. Faith and hope centre round the absolution 
of the priest; and so the cry of the soul to God for mercy is perverted 
into an engine to rivet the chains of priestcraft on the soul thus robbed of 
“the liberty wherewith Christ had made us free.” (Gal.v. 1.) Our sense 
of the stupendous wickedness of this instruction which causeth to err from 
the words of knowledge is overborne by pity for the multitudes who are 
thus cruelly led astray. Fain would we cry to every one of them: “ Be- 
hold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” (John 
i. 29.) It was of such, led astray by the Scribes who sat in Moses’ seat, 
that it is written, Christ was moved with compassion on them, because they 
fainted, and were scattered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd. (Matt. 
ix. 36.) 

Six times, at least, in the publications of this society is the complaint 
made that we condemn Papists without reading their books. We frankly: 
confess that we opened these tracts, expecting to find manly, massive argu- 
ment, but have been grieved at their adroit juggling with sa¢red things, 
and indignant at their perversions both of the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
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of Protestant teachings. We expected to find error, but not such undis- 
guised contradiction of Holy Scripture, and we lay them down feeling more 
than ever the irreconcilable antagonism between Popery and the Bible. 
We had begun to hope that in the new position in which Providence had 
placed her in our land, and under the favorable influences brought to bear 
upon her, the Papal Church might, perhaps, return to her first love ; but we 
are now satisfied that this cannot be. Opposition to the grace of God which 
is in Christ Jesus is so inwrought into the whole structure, that it can be 
removed only as the building is torn down, and new walls rise on the old 
foundations. Popery is not more opposed to the Bible than the Bible is 
to Popery. Papists are not more bent on proving us to be outside of their 
Church than we are fixed in our refusal to come within its pale. Worlds 
would not tempt us to have either part or lot in her fearful perversions of 
the truth of God. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


~ In the first volume of the Congregational Quarterly (p. 38), in a “ His- 
torical Sketch of the General Association of Massachusetts,” it is recorded 
that “In the spring of the year 1802, Brookfield Association, a clerical 
body in the interior of Massachusetts, sent letters to the other district 
associations in the State, proposing the formation of a General Association, 
and inviting correspondence and consultation upon the subject.” Thus the 
origin of the General Association is traced to these circular letters of the 
Brookfield Association. From the records of that Association it appears 
that, on the 6th of January, 1802, it received a letter and a committee from 
the “ Northampton Association” in regard to adopting measures “to facili- 
tate a friendly and beneficial intercourse amongst the ministers in the 
western counties of the commonwealth.” The plan was approved by the 
association, a committee was appointed to meet and confer with other com- 
mittees, and another committee was chosen “to communicate this scheme 
to other associations in the County of Worcester.” Thus it appears that the 
efficient agency of the Brookfield Association in originating the General 
Association of Massachusetts was occasioned by a proposition from the 
“Northampton Association,” which had, however, a more limited design. 
As we find no other trace of the existence of a district association by the 
name of the “Northampton Association,” it is presumed that this name 
was, in this instance, used to designate the association to which North- 
ampton was in some sense a centre, probably the “ Hampshire North,” now 
known as the “ Hampshire Association.” 
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THE SECOND CHURCH, BIDDEFORD, MAINE. 


As early as 1614 Captain John Smith examined the coast of Maine 
from the Penobscot westward; he speaks of a river by its Indian name* 
Sawocotuck. Omitting the last syllable for the sake of brevity, we have 
“ Saco,” the present designation of the river, and until November 14, 1718, 
that of the coast towns on its banks, when both were called Biddeford,t be- 
cause some of the settlers were natives of Biddeford, England, near the 
entrance of the Bristol Channel. It means “ By-the-Ford,” in this case 
“ By-the-Ferry.” In 1762 east of the river was called, after Sir William 
Pepperell, Pepperellborough, until June, 1803, when it became again Saco. 
Here was established the first form of civil government in the State. A 
court of justice or legislation was held in 1636, when the Province of 
Maine had nine settlements, the capital being York, the jirst incorporated 
city in the United States. At this time the people raised a tax for the 
support of public worship. Richard Bonython, Richard Vines, and 
Thomas Lewis were taxed three pounds each ; Henry Bond, John Wadlon, 
Thomas Williams, forty shillings each; and others twenty shillings. In 
1643 Mr. Wheelwright was pastor of a Church near Cape Porpoise. Two 
years prior, Rev. Thomas Jenner, a non-conformist minister, was preaching 
in Saco. The neck of land now called Gray’s Point, in 1642 was known 
as Church Point, and it is a tradition that the first meeting-house was built 
here at that date; confirmatory of which is the fact that a collection of 
graves is found there. Sir Ferdinando Gorges was an Episcopalian, and 
in the charter he obtained of the king in 1639 are the following words: 
“ Our will and pleasure is that the religion now professed in the Church of 
England, and Ecclesiastical Government now used in the same, shall be 
ever hereafter .professed, and with as much convenient speed as may be 
settled and established in and throughout the said province and premises 
and every of them”; nor was there any hindrance, for the first settlers of 

* A more recent research gives the name another derivation. The river was originally 
called Almuchicuois, or Almushiquois, from the name of a tribe or Sagamore that 
lived upon it, corrupted in Chacoit (pronounced Shaw-coi), and afterwards Saco. 
The elements of the word, Almus (dog), sio (little), yuot ki (land), —— The Land of the 
Little Dog. (Indian and English Dictionary, by E. Vetromile.) In 1630 the river 
was called Sagadahock (broad river), but the settlement Saco (Sullivan). Saco, 
among the Mis. Indians, means the mouth of a river. (Maine Historical Collections, 
IV. 116. — Hon. C. E. Porter.) Saco, Sawacatauke, Sawa (burnt), Coo (pine), auke 
(place), — The Burnt-Pine Place. 

+ Folsom’s History of Saco and Biddeford, —a rare book, to which I am indebted for 


very many of these facts. 
¢ The first record book of Saco existing bears the date of 1653. 
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Maine did not come from the same part of England, nor from the same 
motive of religious freedom, as those in Massachusetts: they were moved 
as people now are who go to California or Nevada. They retained their 
attachment to the Church of the mother country ; but Episcopacy, although 
the first * to come, did not obtain foothold in our State; no Church of 
that order was organized, even at York, the seat of Gorges’s government, 
and in 1652, when the Province submitted to Massachusetts, the people be- 
came Dissenters without a struggle. The first Congregational Church in 
the State was organized at York in 1672; that at Biddeford is the eighth 
in the order of organization. It had no regular preaching until 1658, when 
one Robert Booth, a magistrate, selectman, and town clerk, was appointed 
by the Commissioners’ Court to take the lead of a meeting, which he did 
for several years, and had “for his labor as the major part are disposed to 
give”; and “this they did because of the trouble that was given by one 
George Barlow ; and they forbid the said Barlow any more publicly to 
preach or prophesy, under a penalty of ten pounds for each offence and 
cost.” The town ordered “that the meeting-house shall stand by Powder 
Beife Tree,” that is, near the Pool; and at the raising they had a dinner 
costing in money ten shillings. 

September 22, 1666, at a general town meeting, it was arranged how 
all should be seated,—the women by themselves, precedence given to 
seniority except in a few instances; afterward the order was determined 
by the selectmen. 

Under the jurisdiction of the King’s Commissioners, Mrs. Bridget 
Philips was presented by the grand jury for absence from public worship ; 
Arthur Beal for travelling from his own home upon the Sabbath about a 
mile, to speak with Job Young to go with him to the Point for a boat to go 
to sea the week following. Mark Ree was fined 10s. for breach of the 
Sabbath, for going to sea out of the harbor on the Lord’s Day where the 
ministry is ; John Wadleigh, for a common sleeper on Lord’s Day at 
the publique meeting, — discharged with an admonition, paying 2s. 6d. to 
the recorder ; Juliana Cloyse, wife of John, for a tale-bearer from house 
to house, setting differences between neighbors. A man was presented 
for idleness ; the town of Scarboro for not having a minister. Any destitute 


* “ Mark l’Escarbot, a companion of De Mont, and the historian of his first voyage and 
of New France, in his account of the settlement upon St. Croix Island, in the river of 
the same name, in 1604, now called Neutral Island, speaks of the erection of a chapel as 
among the buildings constructed by that colony, and of religious services being per- 
formed there. In some accounts he is called the chaplain. As these colonists were 
Huguenots, and earnest for the propagation of their religion, we cannot doubt that they 
conducted their worship in the usual form of the Reformed Churches of Germany and 
France. This will deprive the Episcopal Church of the honor of preaching the first 
sermon and instituting the first Christian worship in New England.” — Maine Historical 
Collections, V. 165. 
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town was required to pay fifty pounds per annum towards the support of a 
minister in the neighboring town until they were supplied. 

The public sentiment which- could sustain these indictments is in 
strong contrast to that which now allows half the Congregational churches 
in this county to be without pastors, and six sevenths of the people ab- 
sentees from the house of God. 

Rev. Seth Fletcher * commenced preaching here 1661 — 62, and received 
for payment fifty pounds a year; for which purpose it was ordered that 
every single man should pay fifteen shillings, and all others according to 
their estates. He was hired from year to year until 1675, when the town 
was destroyed by savages ; but there is no evidence that a church was formed. 
For nearly forty years there is no record of any preaching. On the reor- 
ganization of the town, 1717, for Biddeford and Saco were one, and wor- 
shipped in the same house, Rev. Matthew Short, a graduate of Harvard, 
was laboring at Winter Harbor. Being chaplain of the fort there, he re- 
ceived forty pounds a year from the government. This gift was continued 
several years. The next minister was Rev. John Eveleth, a native of 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, graduate of Harvard, 1689, who preached here 
half the time for three years, receiving twenty-six pounds annually, when 
the people became anxious for a candidate for settlement, and invited Rev. 
Marston Cabot, who received his degree at Harvard College in 1724. He 
labored about two years, but declined the pastorate, although the town 
offered him eighty pounds per annum and board, and, when he should see 
cause to alter his condition and keep house, a parsonage, and one hundred 
acres of land. Mr. John Moody also declined an invitation to settle, “ by 
reason he was too young, and wanted further acquaintance of learning at 
some college.” 

The first settled pastor was Samuel Willard, t grandson of Samuel, 
sometime pastor of the Old South, Boston, and for several years Acting 
President of Harvard College, at which institution he graduated in 1723. 
At the time of his ordination, September 30, 1730, a church was formed 
on Congregational principles. More than half the original thirteen names 
are the same as are now most prominent in the Second Church. Ebenezer 
Hill and Benjamin Haley were chosen deacons. Somewhat prior the town 
built a new meeting-house, thirty-five by thirty feet. With the six 
churches in the council, the selectmen were desired to call a towa meeting 
for their concurrence. Rev. Thomas Paine, m. A.,of Weymouth, preached 
from Acts xxvi. 17, 18, and the sermon was printed’ in filty-ons pages. 


* SULLIVAN, 222. 

+ For account of Willard family, see American Quarterly Register, pp. 12,119. It 
is probable a church was formed under Mr. Fletcher, but no record remains of it. — 
Fo som, 226. 
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Soon there was manifest considerable attention to religion. A great change 
came over the minister’s own mind. He was brought to an inward sense of 
the impotent and miserable condition mankind are naturally in, by their 
apostasy in our first parents, and of the sovereignty and glorious efficiency 
of divine grace in our Lord Jesus Christ. He would frequently break out 
in the language of the man in the gospel that was born blind: “ One thing 
I know, that, whereas I was blind, now I see.” The ministry of such a 
man, though but for eleven years, was not without its salutary influence ; 
the people became established; sixty-three were added to the Church. 
While preaching at Elliot, Mr. Willard was attacked by the disease which 
in two days ended a life of thirty-six years.* His widow and daughter 
married ministers, and of his three sons one was a deacon in the Church 
at Petersham, a second minister at Stafford, Conn., and the third was 
President of Harvard College. 

Moses Morrill, a native of Salisbury, Mass., and a spilt at Harvard 
College at fifteen years of age, became his successor, and was ordained and 
installed, September 29, 1742. He labored thirty-five years, preaching 
a part of the time on the east side of the river, until the Church was 
formed there in 1762. He died in this his only pastorate, February, 1778, 
aged fifty-six. T 

At this time the Church voted that Dr. Watts’s Sacramental Hymns be 
sung at the Lord’s Supper, and his version of the Psalms at the “ Prepar- 
atory Lecture.” Whitefield came into this region and preached several 
times for Mr. Morrill. The first deacons having died, in 1745 Simon 
Wingate, and in 1749 Samuel Scamman, Jr., were chosen. The latter declin- 
ing, Moses Wadlin was elected, and was succeeded in 1754 by John 
Stackpole. This year a committee was appointed to take care of Mr. 
Baxter’s “ Practical Works,” given the Church by Hon. Samuel Holden, 
Esq., of London, consisting of four massive folio volumes. 

To this pastorate, which was long and peaceful, followed that of Na- 
thaniel Webster,{ a native of Kingston, N. H.; a graduate of Harvard 
College in 1769, who was ordained and installed April 14, 1779. He 
maintained a good character, was gifted socially, and was greatly be- 
loved. Having labored eighteen years, a colony left to form the Second 


* His grave, though overgrown with trees, is still to be seen in Elliot. —Dzacon 
Thomas Emery. 

+ Mr. Morrill married Hannah, third daughter of Captain Jordan, December 1, 1743. 
His children, born 1744-76, were Samuel Jordan, John, Joseph, Sarah, Hannah, 
Olive, Mary, Elizabeth, Tristram, Abigail, Tristram, Nahum, and Moses. 

{ The town voted him a salary of £75, to be paid in this wise: 45 bushels corn at 4s. 3 
4 bushels rye at 5s.; 400 pounds pork at 5d.; 50 pounds wool at 1s. 8d.; 50 pounds 
flax at 8d.; 100 pounds butter at 8d.; 4046 pounds beef at 20s, per 100 pounds; 1 
quintal fish, 21s. ; 2 tons good English tone; £3. 
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Church on this wise: Jeremiah Hill, Esq., and Deacon Wingate — one 
being a “ Liberal” or “Free Thinker,” the other a Hopkinsian — be- 
came involved in a controversy which drew in the whole congregation. 
As it was not easy to sacrifice Parson Webster for a peace-offering, he 
being settled for life, and exceeding popular, one party seceded, and in 
1797, or 1798, built a house in what is now the city of Biddeford, which 
they called the “Temple of Reason.” One of their rules was: “As 
every Christian or religious society has undoubted right to put his or their 
construction upon the Scriptures, a point of orthodoxy, or an article of 
faith shall never be a fit subject to lay before any council reference, or any 
description of men whatever.”* This left Mr. Webster in quiet possession 
of his charge at Lower Biddeford until 1828, when he was dismissed, and 
died in Portland, March 8, 1880, aged eighty-one. 

At the “Temple of Reason” they had services congenial. This move- 
ment was the earliest of its kind in this country, and was a premonition of 
the after-struggle between Andover and Cambridge. It was led by Hon. 
George Thatcher,* who, while a member of Congress at Philadelphia, 
formed acquaintance with Dr. Priestly, and imbibed his religious views. 
For twenty-three years he was an Associate Judge of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, and he was buried in the yard adjoining the 
Second Church. He and his associates, thinking to draw to their aid some 
godly men, obtained an orthodox minister, and March 1, 1805, a church 
was organized. Rev. John Turner, a graduate of Brown University in 
1738, was installed pastor. He by his pleasing manner and good preaching 
powers kept all harmonious for nearly five years, when he began to dis- 
course more fully upon the distinguishing doctrines of grace, and, as the 
result, two young women, Mary Hanson and Betsey Witham, domestics, 
one in the family of Lawyer, afterwards Judge Mellen, and the other in 
that of Judge Thatcher, were under deep conviction. This was not agree- 
able to these leading men; it was what they thought to be away from. 
Miss Witham, afterwards the wife of Rev. Amos Bingham, of Philadel- 
phia, was visited by Judge Thatcher ; f he begged her “ not to be alarmed ; 
that she was a very good girl and had never done a bad thing; that for 
himself he had no fears; all would come out well at last.” But this did 
not satisfy ; man could not silence the “ still small voice ”; the girls began 
to talk with others; Miss Witham was brought out into great light; en- 
joyed the sweetest sense of pardoning love; the minister grew more and 
more bold ; the evangelical people were greatly encouraged and strength- 
ened. But as the judge, the lawyer, and Esquire Hill withheld supplies, 


* Judge Thatcher’s residence was on the spot where now lives Mr. George O. Burn- 
ham ; he was visited here by Lafayette. 

t Mrs. Bingham reported, herself, the conversation to Rev. S. M. Gould. 

NEW SERIES.— VOL. I. NO. 2. 17 
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Mr. Turner was obliged to leave in 1817. He died at Dorchester, Mass., 
“October 2, 1839, aged seventy. 

Now came the “ tug of war.” Parties were nearly equal in numbers, 
and sometimes they had evangelical preaching for a few months, and then 
unevangelical, until by some apt management Rev. Thomas Tracy,* from 
Cambridge, was settled for the term of five years. Dr. I. Nichols, of 
Portland, preached the sermon, and Rev. N. H. Fletcher, of Kennebunk, 
made the prayer.t A remonstrance was presented the council by Asa 
Clark and five other members of the church against Mr. Tracy’s installa- 
tion, because the Church had no voice in his call, or in regard to his re- 
ligious sentiments, which were mot agreeable to them. But the council 
decided that, by the constitution of the society, communicants had no other 
privileges than those enjoyed by the members of the parish. This was a 
grief to the Church, who, though more numerous, were voted down by 
accessions to the liberal party from other towns, especially Saco. Hence 
‘there was another exodus; the remonstrants left, taking with them the 
communion service. This rendered it difficult to collect the five hundred 
dollars of Mr. Tracy’s salary; and, as a majority of his supporters were 
from east of the river, they were able to build a church there, and in 1828 
withdrew, taking the minister with them. His farewell discourse was from 
the words “ Come over and help us.” But while individuals accepted this 
invitation, the society did not; t¢ continues to this day, having gradually 
become subordinate, as it should. 

In this struggle was born the Second Church. It sloughed off the doc- 
trines of Priestley and put on those of Paul, and the “ Temple of Reason” 
became that of the Divine Redeemer. The seed sown by the first pastor, 
in a hundred years blossomed into a pure Christianity. 

The following May the Church settled Rev. Christopher Marsh, a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College in 1820. He studied theology with Rev. Asa 
Rand, of Gorham. For three years he preached alternately for the Second 
and First Churches. For the first time deacons were elected, — Asa Clark 
and Major Samuel Merrill. In about four years he (Mr. Marsh) was dis- 
missed, and Stephen Morse was ordained and installed. Laboring two 
years, he was succeeded by Rev. Henry Merrill, a native of Brownfield, as 
stated supply for three years; and following him was Rev. Caleb Kimball, 
a Dartmouth graduate of 1826. He was a blind man, but of great 


* The house now occupied by Mr. R. M. Hobbs was built for Mr. Tracy. 

t The other parts were as follows: introductory and prayer, Rev. Nathan Parker, 
Portsmouth ; charge, Rev. Nathaniel Webster, Biddeford ; fellowship of the churches, 
Rev. Nathan Tilton, Scarboro; concluding prayer, Rev. Daniel Marrett, Standish. 
The Evangelical Society of Massachusetts promised one hundred dollars a year, on 
condition that Mr. Tracy was settled. (Parish Records.) 
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benefit to the Church; many were through him added thereto; and also 
at this time the “'Temple of Reason” was denuded of its sounding-board, 
modernized, and put into the shape it now is, as owned and occupied by 
the Free-Will Baptists. 

Rev. Thomas N. Lord (graduate of Bowdoin College 1835, and or- 
dained at Topsham, August 10, 1837) supplied for two years. He was 
installed pastor October 9, 1839, and labored for nine years. The place 
began to grow; and, the accommodations being too strait, the present 
house was erected on the site of the former, August, 1850, “always to be 
held and occupied by an orthodox Congregational society.” Of the sev+ 
enteen composing the building committee, six remain with us. The bell 
was a gift from Mrs. William P. Hooper, October, 1858. After a supply 
of one year by Rev. L. S. Parker, Mr. Samuel McLelland Gould — born 
in Gorham, entered Bowdoin College 1829, left in the second year, and 
engaged in teaching in Hartford, where some forty of his pupils were 
converted — was ordained and installed January 6, 1853. He was fitted 
to succeed Mr. Lord, — had extraordinary power in the pulpit: in two and 
a half years the Church increased from ninety-six to two hundred and 
sixty-five. During this pastorate of four years, whatever causes operated 
to produce a want of harmony,* the chief was, that at this time the Church 
generally uttered itself on questions of moral reform. A majority, here, 
were of this mind. In the opinion of the pastor and thirty-six others, such 
utterance “was not the gospel”; hence the Pavilion Church. Rather 
prematurely the colony went out, but thus the city gained what it most 
needed, — two homogeneous churches of the Puritan faith, led by two men 
of marked prudence, piety, and sagacity, — Rev. Charles Tenney, of Ches- 
ter, N. H., graduate of Dartmouth College, 1835, and Rev. Charles 
Packard,f native of Chelmsford, Mass.; graduated at Bowdoin, 1817; 


_ * Mr, Gould, in his farewell discourse, mentions two reasons for leaving: the habit 
of the Church in “cutting off supplies, and philanthropy, — that which regards the 
creature and forgets or discards the Creator; which in its zeal for human rights so breaks 
away from God, so brings the soul down to such ‘an undue communion with worldly 
objects, that a wave of darkness settles upon it, and all that is spiritual is lost sight of” 
(page 19). In a private letter Mr. Gould remarks: “I was installed pastor, January 6, 
1858; sermon by Rev. John R. Adams, of Gorham, my father’s minister. There were 
about eighty good members when I took the Church. ‘There were some two hundred 
on the ground when I resigned, March 4, 1857. I went to the Pavilion Hall and began 
to preach March 8, 1857. A church was formed in the Hall, October 20, with forty-two 
members, My labors there were heavy and exciting, yet I never witnessed the special 
power of the gospel as in that very Hall. I left the Hall August 15, 1858, under a call 
to Owego, N. Y.” 

t Son of Rev. Hezekiah Packard ; born at Chelmsford, April, 1801; entered Bow- 
doin at the age of twelve; spent five years as instructor at Gorham, Portsmouth, and 
Gardiner ; at twenty-one studied law with Hon. Benjamin Orr, at Brunswick ; there 
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studied theology at Andover and Lane. They allayed ill feeling, and 
strengthened the things that remained. In January, 1858, Mr. Packard 
was installed, and devotedly and ably he fed the flock. They had what is 
most to be desired, — steady growth, — when, as in a moment, the leader 
was taken up, out of their sight. His memory is “ as ointment poured forth.” 

The following December, 1864, Rev. James M. Palmer, a graduate of 
Waterville College and Bangor Theological Seminary, by his affability 
and untiring energy, did a good work, and is now General Agent of the 
New England Life Insurance Company. To him is due, in great part, the 
comfortable house of the pastor, costing four thousand dollars. Leaving 
at the end of three years, because of impaired health, he was succeeded, 
January 1, 1868, by Rev. John D. Emerson, a native of Candia, N. H.; 
graduate of Dartmouth College and Andover Theological Seminary. The 
Church now numbers two hundred resident members; twenty-one non- 
resident. In this long way from 1658 to 1868 is seen what doctrines and 
practices God smiles upon and blesses. 





Hz that is willing to tolerate any Religion, or discrepant way of Religion, 
besides his own, untesse it be in matters ys indifferent, either doubts of 
his own, or is not sincere in it. 

He that is willing to tolerate any seca Opinion, that his own may 
also be. tolerated, though never so sound, will for a need hang Goa’s Bible 
at the Devil's girdle. . 

That state that will give Liberty of Conscience in matters of Religion, 
must give Liberty of Conscience and Conversation in their Morall Laws, or 
else the Fiddle will be out of tune, and some of the strings cracke. 

Experience will teach Churches and Christians, that it is farre better to 
live in a State united, though a little corrupt, than in a State, whereof some 
Part is incorrupt, and ail the rest divided. 

There is no rule given by God for any State to give an Affirmative Tol- 
eration to any false Religion or Opinion whatsoever ; they must connive in 


some cases, but may not concede in any. 
WaArp’s Simple Cobler. 1647. 


practised for eleven years, when, in a powerful revival of religion, he found Christ; was 
settled in the gospel ministry at Hamilton, Ohio, three years; labored at Lancaster, 
Mass., fifteen years ; one year at Cambridgeport ; two at Middleborough, Mass. ; died 
on the evening of February 17, 1864, returning from the post-office. At the close of 
that day, he had read 1 Thess. iv.; sung, “Jesus, lover of my soul.” The concluding 
verse was followed by the emphatic comment: “ That is the truth! that is the truth!” 
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THE COMPOSITION OF COUNCILS. 


Tue General Association of Connecticut adopted at its annual meet- 
ing in June, 1868, and has since published with its annual minutes, an 
elaborate report on “ Installing Councils.” Though the paper is osten- 
sibly confined to the one class of councils indicated in its title, the princi- 
ples embodied in it, if accepted, must be recognized as to a large extent 
applicable to all councils. Its preparation and adoption were doubtless 
suggested by certain recent or very objectionable innovations in the com- 
position of one or more installing councils in Connecticut, involving a dis- 
regard of fundamental Congregational principles, and opening a wide and 
inviting door for the incoming of doctrinal unsoundness and error. While 
it is manifestly aimed at these local innovations and the peril that is in 
them, it is comprehensive of the whole subject of councils, and its doctrines, 
if true, are of universal application. 

Coming as this report does from one of the oldest. and strongest of our 
Congregational bodies, — one that embraces much of the best wisdom and 
experience, as well as the profoundest ecclesiastical research and learning of 
the denomination, — it cannot fail to command respect and consideration, and 
is likely to be widely influential. Our leading denominational journals, 
including the Quarterly, have honored it with their hearty sanction, and 
proclaimed their approval of its leading and characteristic positions. Its 
statements as to the “authority” by which “a council is convened,” the 
“primary elements” of which it is composed, the “sphere ecclesiastical 
and territorial” from which it should be “selected,” and “the standard” 
according to which “ its numerical and moral strength should be deemed 
adequate” to “its end,” are in accord with the best standard authorities, 
and cannot fail to command general assent. But in relation to the appro- 
priate membership of a council, the report takes issue with what has come 
to be the universal and established usage of the churches, as an unwarrant- 
able innovation upon the customs of the Fathers, and as essentially un- 
congregational. It is to its positions on this particular point that attention 
is here invited. 

It assumes in the outset, and through the entire course of its discus- 
sion, that installation by council is essential to the existence, in any proper 
sense, of the pastorate, — that a minister cannot be, to use its own expression, 
“a bond fide pastor,” until, with the co-operation and approval of neigh- 
boring churches in council assembled, he has received the formal expres- 
sion of their fellowship, and, with other public services, been duly installed 
in his place. This assumption seems to us altogether gratuitous. The 
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question involved, be it remembered, is not whether installation in ordinary 
circumstances is desirable, and therefore to be encouraged and sought. It 
may be believed in, as in every way useful and happy in its influence upon 
both ministers and churches in their mutual relations, and still its necessity 
to the existence of the pastoral office be consistently denied. The article 
by Professor S. C. Bartlett, p. p., in the Quarterly for October, 1868, 
presents an argument for it that, to most unprejudiced minds, even though 
exception be taken to some of his positions, will seem exhaustive and con- 
clusive.* 

Conceding the desirableness and importance of installations, we yet 
affirm the assumption of the Connecticut Report, that an uninstalled min- 
ister is necessarily no pastor, to be preposterous. Installation does not 
make a man a pastor. It only gives the sanction of neighboring churches 
to the choice of the flock over which he is to watch, and expresses their 
fellowship with him and them — with him as now of them — in the rela- 
tion which their call, and his acceptance of it alone, were adequate to 
create. A pastor, according to Webster, is “a minister of the Gospel, 
having the charge of a church and congregation ; one who has the care of 
souls.” Any minister upon whom the responsibilities of this “ charge” are 
devolved, and who exercises this “care,” whether installed or uninstalled, 
whether engaged for a limited or an indefinite period, is @ pastor, — as 
truly a pastor in the one case as in the other; and if the duties of his office 


* It must be confessed that when Professor Bartlett quotes the laying on of hands 
in the case of Paul and Barnabas when they were about to be.sent away to the work of 
itinerant missionaries, stopping for a few days, or at most a few weeks only, in a place, as 
apostolic authority for that installation in a local pastorate, whose crowning commen- 
dation in his view seems to be its tendency to promote permanency, one is slightly at a 
loss to know how to understand his logic. His position seems to be that it was the cus- 
tom of the New Testament churches to signalize the entrance upon any new Christian 
work by some such solemnity, and that therefore, when a man assumes the duties of a 
Christian minister in a local church, he should be publicly installed. But does not the 
example quoted prove too much for his purpose? If it is an argument for installation, 
with an expectation of permanency in a given church, is it not yet’ more an argument 
for it, or for something like it, as an introduction to temporary labors similar to those 
in anticipation of which it occurred? But Professor Bartlett deems installation and 
the intent of permanency as properly inseparable. He would doubtless regard the con- 
vening of a council to give its sanction, with a formal induction into office, to a pro- 
posed ministerial work of avowedly limited duration, as a greater irregularity than ho 
installation at all. In the quoting of this primitive example of the laying on of hands, 
and in the statement that ‘the denomination has no proper cognizance of” ministers 
not installed over the churches they serve, — a statement which makes “the fellowship 
of the churches ” given at their ordination, and, in the West at least, the fellowship im- 
plied in membership of associations that include both ministers and the churches they 
serve, utterly meaningless, — he seems to us to have weakened an argument for installa- 
tion which at other points is invincible. 
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are faithfully and well performed, he is “a bond fide pastor.” This is not 
less in accordance with the authority of common sense than with that of the 
dictionary. The great majority of the ministers of our Western churches, 
unfortunately doubtless, hold their positions without the sanction of an in- 
stallation. But their people, nevertheless, are wont to think of them and 
speak of them as pastors, with never a question as to their right to the title. 
Not long ago the anniversary of a ministry in Iowa of twenty-five years’ 
standing was honored with what was happily termed a “ silver wedding” 
celebration.* Nearly half of these twenty-five years, filled with unceasing 
and fruitful pastoral care and toil, had passed away before there was any 
installation ; but it doubtless never occurred to the well-watched, well-fed, 
lovingly tended flock, that during all those early years they were without 
a pastor! and that more than half a score.of years must yet pass away 
before the proper “silver wedding” anniversary would come! Were 
they wrong in dating the beginning of their pastorate from the beginning 
of the quarter of a century’s ministry among them, rather than from the 
time of their minister’s formal installation? Was he one whit more their 
pastor the day after that installation than he had been for years before ? 
Does anybody feel that the “silver wedding ” observance was premature 
because only a portion of the twenty-five years of pastoral labor were sub- 
sequent to the installation exercises? The Connecticut Report assumes 
that he was a pastor only during those subsequent years. The common 
sense of his people and of everybody else decides otherwise; and we must 
be excused for thinking that its decision is more truthful than the assump- 
tion of the Report, with the vote of an ancient Puritan association to back it. 

With this false assumption as to what constitutes the pastoral relation, 
the paper under review holds, in the face of what has come to be the very 
common, if not general usage of the churches, that no minister who is not 
in its sense a pastor, or, in other words, who is not installed over the church 
he serves, can of right be admitted to membership in an installing council, 
or, by plain implication, in any council. It even goes so far as to main- 
tain that, in case a church in which the relation between minister and 
people exists without installation should be guilty of the inconsiderateness 
or impertinence of sending the occupant of its pulpit and parsonage to a 
council, in response to a letter missive inviting its presence by pastor and 
delegate, the council would be justified in excluding him, on the ground 
that his “authorization” to represent the church “is worthless, for the 
simple reason that he is not a pastor in any proper sense of the word, and 
the council cannot recognize and receive him as such without stultifying 
itself.” But if, in the common and authorized sense of the word, as:well 
as by the understanding of himself and his people, he ts a pastor, the stul- 


* That of Rev. A. B. Robbins, p. p., at Muscatine. 
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tification would be in not receiving him. Their refusal to receive him, 
moreover, would be an infringement upon the rights and liberties of the 
churches, involving a far greater evil than the self-stultification of a body 
of men who could be such adepts in the stultifying art as to assume that 
the pastoral office, and the public ceremonies by which the sanction and 
fellowship of the neighboring churches in relation to it are sometimes ex- 
pressed, are one and the same thing. The letter missive is sent in such a 
case with the knowledge on the part of the church sending it that the 
minister of the church to which it is sent is uninstalled, the other churches 
invited accept the invitation with the same knowledge, —for this is a matter 
of which neighboring churches are not likely to be ignorant, — and yet our 
Connecticut brethren would have him excluded! A very strange and ar- 
bitrary sort of Congregationalism this ! 

The argument of the report is that, inasmuch as the “ grand design” of 
installing councils is “to preserve and strengthen the principle of the com- 
munion of the churches,” and the essential thing done by them is the 
expression of their fellowship to the brother installed, it is not fit that a 
minister who has not himself received “the right hand of fellowship” as 
pastor of the church he serves should have part in expressing it to an- 
other. But how does this follow? The fellowship to be expressed is not 
the fellowship of the ministers or other individual members of the council, 
but the fellowship of the churches. Their representatives in the council 
are such, not by virtue of any expressions of fellowship they have individ- 
ually received from neighboring churches, but by virtue of the credentials 
they hold from the churches in whose behalf they are authorized to act. 
If the thing to be done were to give a formal welcome on behalf of some 
clerical order, always joined in that manner, to a newly chosen member 
there would be reason and force in the position that it could only be prop- 
erly given by one who had himself received it. But this is mot the thing 
tobe done. It is the churches who speak in “ the right hand of fellowship,” 
and nota ministerial order. And who can truly say that a minister serv- 
ing a church for a specified time, or indefinitely, in the pastoral work, 
especially when identified with it, as our Western ministers almost univer- 
sally are, in home sympathy and membership, is disqualified, because unin- 
stalled, for representing it in any council-installing or otherwise, through 
which its fellowship with sister churches is to be expressed? He speaks 
and acts in a council, not for himself as a member of a learned and sacred 
profession, but for the church whose chosen spiritual teacher and guide he 
is, and by whose authority, under the letter missive, he takes his seat, and 
a thousand installations could not invest him with a fuller right to be there 
than he has. The delegate who goes with him has never, as an individ- 
ual, received “the right hand of fellowship” from the churches, but he 
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represents a church in fellowship with sister churches, and’no one ques- 
tions fis right, so far as Congregational principles are concerned, to per- 
form any duty which any other member of the council, even though an 
installed pastor, may perform. He may, if the council so appoint, give the 
customary expression of the fellowship of the churches in the services of 
installation. This the Connecticut Report affirms. To escape the pressure 
of the objection that in some localities it would be impossible to gather in- 
stalled pastors enough to perform the several parts of an installation ser- 
vice, it says: “A council might consist entirely of lay delegates, one of 
whom might give the right hand of fellowship.” Now can any man in his 
senses contend that what a layman representing a church in a council may 
do, in the expression of the fellowship of the churches, a ministerial member 
of the same church, performing its pastoral work, and authorized as its 
minister to represent it, though uninstalled, may not do? Does the fact 
that he is the chosen minister of a church, without having received an 
expression of the fellowship of other churches in that position, in a given 
form, disqualify him from doing what he might do with entire propriety, 
and of course without any such expression, if he were not a minister at all? 
The idea seems absurd on its very face, and yet it is the basis on which 
the report in hand, indorsed by the assembled wisdom of the General 
Association of Connecticut, sets up its claim that uninstalled ministers of 
churches cannot be rightfully included in installing councils, or, by parity 
of reasoning, in any councils! The admission of this claim among the 
churches of the West — or of the interior, as the Advance has it — would 
make councils to a great extent practically impossible. Take Iowa, for 
example. In the whole State, with its three hundred and fifty miles of 
length, and its two hundred and fifty of breadth, the churches with installed 
pastors, eleven in all, according to the minutes of the General Association 
for 1868, are barely enough to equal the number indicated in the Connec- 
ticut Report as ordinarily requisite to constitute a single respectable council. 
Councils in Iowa are not relatively numerous, but if they were not half as 
‘frequent as they are, and none but installed ministers were to be called 
upon them, they would neither need nor find time for any other occupation, 
and their churches would be under the necessity either of getting unin- 
stalled pastors in their stead, thus disqualifying them for the work, or of’ 
settling colleagues with them to supply their lack of service at home. The 
Connecticut brethren try to meet this difficulty with the suggestion already 
alluded to, that “councils might be composed entirely of lay delegates, one 
of whom might give the right hand of fellowship,” and then add that “the 
other parts might be performed in the name and by the authority of the 
church by missionaries and other ministers present, with the approval of 
the council.” Eminently sage suggestion! If the “missionaries and 
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other ministers” were likely to be zealous and accommodating enough to 
be on hand with the understanding that they were to take the place of 
“‘ side figures in a show,” what probability does Western experience, to say 
nothing of Eastern, give that a quorum of a council to “be composed en- 
tirely of lay delegates,” unless as a rare exception, would ever assemble ? 
And even if our lay brethren, under the new order of things proposed, 
should be suddenly filled with new interest in ecclesiastical business, and 
become prompt and eager in the discharge of duty as delegates of the 
churches, how would it be about the examinations of candidates for ordina- 
tion and installation, upon which so much stress is justly laid as essential 
to the doctrinal soundness of the ministry, when conducted by lay delegates 
alone? Are they generally so well versed in theological science that it 
would be a thing of eminent propriety to commit the responsibility of these 
examinations wholly to them, even for the attainment of so grand and mo- 
mentous a result as the exclusion of those recognized by them as their pas- 
tors from ordaining and installing councils? How would it be in regard to 
the orderly and successful accomplishment of the complicated business and 
the decision of the difficult questions that often demand the best wisdom 
and the largest available experience in other than installing councils? Are 
our lay brethren generally so familiar with the principles of our ecclesias- 
tical order in their varied applications, and have their reading and expe- 
rience in regard to ecclesiastical business been so ample and thorough that 
even to escape the awful irregularity of allowing their uninstalled ministers 
to sit in council with them, it is wise to commit to them alone the whole 
work of councils? These questions, we are free to confess, awaken decided 
misgivings as to the adequacy of the suggestion that, in the absence or 
scarcity of installed pastors, “councils might be composed entirely of lay 
delegates” to obviate the objection it was designed to silence. 

But this is not the only practical difficulty with the theory of the report. 
The carrying out of this theory in Iowa at least, and probably the same is 
substantially true in most of the newer States, would exclude from councils 
by far the larger part of the best wisdom and amplest experience em- 
bodied in our ministry. With but two or three exceptions, the men among 
us whose pastorates in the fields of labor they occupy have been of longest 
continuance, whose influence is greatest and widest, whose knowledge of 
the condition, history, and peculiarities of our churches is fullest, whose 
identification with their interests and work is most complete, and whose 
praise is in them all, are uninstalled. If, as one of the acknowledged 
leaders of our denomination, a teacher and expounder of its faith, is cred- 
ited with saying, “ Congregationalism is sanctified common sense,’ can 
that be a true principle of Congregationalism which would shut out such 
men as these from all our councils, and deprive the churches of the advan- 
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tages of their advice and aid? Installation is useful in many ways. It is 
desirable that the tendency developed within the last few years, in the 
East as well as in the West, to dispense with it should be counteracted ; but 
is this likely to be achieved by an attempt to force it upon the churches, 
on penalty of a denial to their ministers of the name and rights of pastors 
because uninstalled, and by seeking to elevate the installed to the position 
of a peculiar, exclusive, and privileged class? It is more than possible, to 
say the least, that they will be disposed to consider things quite as essen- 
tial as forms, and to regard the liberty of the churches in regard to the 
method of establishing and maintaining the pastoral relation quite as essen- 
tial to true Congregationalism as the method itself. 

The Connecticut Report affirms that the calling of ministers without 
charge upon councils by letters missive, sent to them individually, is dis- 
orderly, because inconsistent with the fundamental principle that “ the 
primary elements” of which councils are made up are churches. But does 
this alleged inconsistency actually exist? We accept the premise of the 
Connecticut brethren, but deny their conclusion. When an individual is 
called on a council, the letter missive sent to the churches states, or should 
state, that fact, and their vote to accept the invitation with him as a com- 
ponent part of the council, together with the letter missive he has himself 
received, is his authorization for membership. All that he does and says, 
he does and says not as an individual merely, but in their name and by 
their authority. Their direct representatives take their seats and discharge 
the duties assigned them no more as the result of their authorizing vote 
than he does. How, then, is the council the less a council of churches, and 
how is what it does less the action of the churches because of his participa- 
tion in it? We agree with the report in the opinion that when an individ- 
ual is called, he should not be counted in determining as to the presence of 
a quorum, because the churches are “ the primary elements of the Council,” 
but it by no means follows that the calling of an individual, whose place in 
the body is authorized by the action of all the churches it includes, 
vitiates its character as a council of churches, and is therefore to be 
avoided as uncongregational and disorderly. He may be in such a rela- 
tion, moreover, to the churches and their work, as to represent a broader 
and still not less real fellowship than any pastor can. “ Ministers in the 
position of the Western Agents of the A. H. M. S.,” says Dr. Bartlett in 
The Advance, “represent the constant and vital fellowship of scores of 
churches. Professors in Chicago Theological Seminary, elected by men 
who were themselves elected by ministers and delegates from all these 
Northwestern churches, are when called in council standing representatives 
of the broadest fellowship. Is it not overriding a reality by a technicality, 
to object to the direct invitation of these men, that it involves no fellowship 
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of the churches?” The unreasonableness of this course is all the more 
striking when, as we have seen, even the “ technicality” has no basis in fact. 

The view we are combating is not only false in itself, but it is in the 
face and eyes of apostolic example. We profess to derive the principles 
of our polity from the Bible. The only ecclesiastical council of which it 
gives anything like a clear and distinct account, the Council at Jerusalem, 
quoted by our standard denominational writers, as apostolic authority 
for modern councils, included in its membership ministers who were both 
uninstalled and without local charge. Besides “ elders and brethren,” 
itinerant apostles were there, and the probability is that these itinerants, 
whom the manifesto of our Connecticut brethren would have excluded, 
had more to do in developing and securing the momentous result to which 
that council came than all others included in its membership. What an 
infringement upon the proper prerogatives of the churches it must have 
been! What a pity that the wisdom of the Connecticut Report could not 
have been brought to their relief! It will not do to say that the apostles 
gave their aid in this case simply as inspired men, and that therefore it has 
no authority as an example for us, for if the question at issue was to be 
settled by the mandate of inspiration merely, Paul, “the very chiefest of 
the apostles,” could have decided it alone without going up to Jerusalem at 
all. Moreover, had the apostles stood upon the ground of supernatural 
authority in this matter, as Professor Bartlett well says in the article al- 
ready referred to, “ they would have issued an authoritative edict in their 
own name alone. But they clearly waived that power, and simply asso- 
ciated themselves with ‘the elders and brethren’ in common utterance.” 
It will not do to say either that because this council included but one 
Church, and was in some other respects unlike modern Congregational 
Councils, it was therefore not properly a council at all; for it embraced 
the fundamental principle of all councils, the fellowship and mutual help- 
fulness of the churches ; and, moreover, to deny to it the essential character 
of a council, is to abandon the only ground upon which we can base a 
scriptural argument for councils as a constituent part of our polity. In the 
face of this primitive precedent, the Connecticut Report affirms a doctrine 
according to which Paul, if he were among us now engaged in his apostolic 
work of preaching the gospel and planting churches, especially if he were 
divested of the prerogatives of inspiration, would have no right to a place 
in councils called for the recognition of the churches he had gathered, and 
could properly take no part, unless as an outsider, and by sufferance in the 
ordination or installation of any Timothy, even though he were his own 
son, in the gospel! Can a principle involving an absurdity so palpable 
constitute an essential part of our Congregational system ? 

The doctrine of this Report would often shut from councils the very men 
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who of all others, by their relations to the churches calling them and the 
churches represented in them, and by their acquaintance and connection 
with the facts and interests to which they relate, are the men to be in them. 
It would often shut from councils those whose age, experience, wisdom, talent, 
and knowledge of the matters to be canvassed would make their judgment 
and advice especially valuable, and whom the churches would most unhesi- 
tatingly choose and trust to act in their behalf. It would shut from them, 
for example, in Iowa, such a man as “ Father” Turner, the history of whose 
ministry in the State has largely been the history of its churches, and 
whom they all, together with their pastors, delight to honor. In Connecti- 
cut it would exclude such a man as Dr. Bacon, — unless, indeed, a merely 
, nominal pastorate should give him place, — whose familiarity with the 
history, usages, and principles of the Congregational polity is probably 
second to that of no other living man. The report recognizes this diffi- 
culty, and proposes, as a method of obviating it, that, “whenever it shall 
seem specially desirable to secure the presence and assistance of ministers 
without charge upon a council, the churches of which they are members 
should be invited, that as delegates of churches they may take their seats,” 
in what it calls “the regular way.” But this may not secure their pres- 
ence. It frequently, perhaps commonly, will not, unless the invitation is 
accompanied with the poorly conceded and not very gracious intimation 
that the church is not called on its own account, nor on account of its 
pastor, but for the sake of securing the attendance of a particular member, 
whose appointment as delegate is therefore respectfully suggested. This 
suggestion would be considered by some, at least, as amounting to a very © 
questionable dictation in a matter concerning which a church should be 
left to the direction of its own wisdom. Professor Bartlett says of “such 
a procedure,” that “it is not marked by the Christian manliness and 
directness which characterize our system. If a church desires the attend- 
ance and aid of one particular man, why go through the indirectness of 
asking the attendance of a church instead, and of asking that church to 
go through the form of seeming to choose that man? Is it not more of the 
nature of a legal fiction, a stratagem — shall we say a sham? — than 
of the simplicity of the gospel? Why not far better do precisely and 
openly the thing we mean than to pretend doing something else ?” 
Moreover, the plan proposed would often necessitate the calling of a church 
upon councils in whose object and work it could have none but the remot- 
est interest, and might require the appointment of the same delegate to 
nine out of every ten, or ninety-nine out of every hundred of the councils 
in which it should be called to participate, thus depriving the lay-mem- 
bership of the privilege, and releasing them from the duty, of attendance 
upon these bodies. If a minister without a local pastoral charge chances 
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to be in such a position that for any reason his presence is desired on a 
great majority of the councils convened throughout a wide extent of 
country, and the way taken to secure it must be the invitation of the 
church of which he is a member, with a request that he be appointed as 
delegate, thus practically excluding all other members of that church from 
going, he must be a man of singular sensibilities if he does not refuse 
to go altogether. 

The truth is, no principle of Congregationalism, and certainly no prin- 
ciple of common sense, requires that when a man’s presence on a council 
is desirable, we should resort to an indefinite amount of “red tape” and 
to questionable infringements of the prerogatives of the churches in the 
matter of appointing delegates in order to secure it. The true way, the, 
straightforward and Congregational way, is that in which the good sense 
of the churches has already led and established them. 

Aside from its views on the points discussed, the Connecticut Report is 
worthy of all praise for the clearness and justness of its statements of 
Congregational principles. Its protest against the growing tendency to 
call churches of other denominations on installing councils, its denial of 
the right of a council to add to its number even by inviting ministers 
present to sit as corresponding members, and its discussion of the question 
of a quorum, are specially timely, and as a whole, with the exceptions 
indicated, it is a valuable contribution to our denominational literature.* 





Great Sarah’s Faith ; join’d with Good Hannah’s Prayer; 
For Hearing of the Word, glad Marie’s Care ; 

Aged Elizabeth’s jufg Walk; To dwell 

Nigh Prophets, a true Shunamitifn Zeal ; 

An Humble Soul, join’d with an High Neglect 

Of Gay Things, but with Ancient Glories deck’t; 

All thefe expired at once! Array’d with Them, 

Our HULDAH’S gone to Goa’s Jerufalem ; 

Without a Figure fo, with her Laft Breath 

Shee Triumph’ d o'er that Holophernes, DEATH. 
Perfect in Thoughts, Words, Deeds, She foars on high, 
Performing what her Name did fignifie. 


Epitaph. 1695. 


* See Editors’ Table for remarks upon this article. 
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PRESIDENT EDWARDS AS A REFORMER.* 


Tue New York Tribune, in a notice of Holmes’s “ Guardian Angel,” 
objected to the psychology of the witty and imaginative free-thinker as 
out of place in fiction, and as a style of researches in morbid mental anat- 
omy “not sought for by novel-readers in general.” “Or,” adds the Tri- 
bune, “if they have a taste for theological metaphysics, they prefer to 
gratify the odd passion by diving into the profundities of Edwards and 
Hopkins, instead of skimming the surface in the fancies of light literature.” 
We wish the latter part of these observations was in any wise as true as 
the former part. The meagre issues of the writings of these mighty think- 
ers do not go far to prove it. The time that elapsed between the Worces- 
ter edition of President Edwards’s Works and the New York edition of 
Messrs. Leavitt and Trow, and between this and its reissue by Robert 
Carter and Brothers last year, does not argue that the number of readers 
and students is as large as might be expected in the land where produc- 
tions of such value and power first saw the light. We suspect that the novel- 
readers who have “a taste for theological metaphysics” will be found 
resorting rather to the pages of Buckle and Stuart Mill, to the Westmin- 
ster Review, and kindred publications. 

The Messrs. Carter show their usual good judgment as to the worth of 
what shall employ their presses, by republishing Edwards. Their edition 
has all the excellences of that of Worcester and the previous New York 
one, with the advantage of a modernized exterior. It is to be hoped that 
this, or some other house of equal standing, will erelong give us an ade- 
quately complete edition. Mr. Grosart — whose Selections are dedicated 
to Professor Veitch, one of the editors of Hamilton’s Metaphysics and 
Logic, now Professor at Glasgow, and who congratulates his “brother 
Scots,” the Carter Brothers, on having done “more for the higher theo- 
logical literature of America than perhaps any other American publishers ” 
—has made up one hundred and twenty pages (out of his two hundred 
and nine) from President Edwards’s “ Miscellaneous Observations on the 
Holy Scriptures.” These are taken from his interleaved Bible, — for- 


* 1, The Works of Presipent Epwarps, in Four Volumes, with Valuable Addi- 

tions and a copious General Index, and a Complete Index of Scripture Texts. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1868. (The last named Index is new.) 
_ 2. Selections from the Unpublished Writings of JonatHan Epwarps of America. 
Edited from the Original MSS., with Fac-similes and an Introduction. By the Rev. 
ALEXANDER B. Grosart, Kinross, Scotland. Printed for Private Circulation. (Three 
Hundred Copies.) pp. 209. 
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merly the property of Benjamin Pierpont,— which seems to have come 
into the President’s possession while he was pastor at Northampton, in 
1748. Seven pages of such “Observations” are contained in the Ameri- 
can editions of his works,* and of these five comments are included in Mr. 
Grosart’s three hundred and more. In the Edinburgh edition of Mr. Robert 
Ogle there are three hundred and ninety-seven pages of other “ Notes on 
the Bible.” The old Bible from which all these annotations were taken 
was in the hands of one of President Edwards’s grandchildren till 
1849-50, when this and other MSS. were committed to Rev. Tryon 
Edwards, p. p., of New London, Connecticut, as “ sole permanent trustee.” 
Mr. Ogle’s edition contains also a treatise on “ Types of the Messiah,” with 
“ Miscellaneous Observations,” and Seventeen Occasional Sermons, which 
seem to have been drawn from the other MSS. The only new matter 
given to the world by the “ permanent trustee” is the treatise on “ Charity 
and its Fruits,” ete.{ Mr. Grosart prints, in addition, eight unpublished 
sermons on The Right Way to Heaven, Scripture a Revelation, Peace 
with God, Paul before Felix, and Noah’s Preaching to the Spirits in 
Prison. “The great mass of the Edwards MSS.,” he says, “ consists of his 
sermons. From amiong these a noble volume might be gathered, that is, 
of fully written out and magnificent discourses; and another of equal 
weight and value, consisting of select passages from those less perfect, and, 
as a whole, of ordinary type, together with what clerics know as ‘skele- 
tons’ or ‘sketches,’— many of them mammoth boned.” Mr. Grosart 
gives, besides, a discriminating paper of two and a half pages, entitled 
“ Directions for Judging of Persons’ Experiences,” and a treatise on Grace, 
in three chapters, filling thirty-seven pages.{ He “had intended adding 
specimens, with fac-similes, of the original MSS. of the treatise on the 
Will; but a critical examination of the MSS. has revealed such valuable 


* Vol. IIL. pp. 547-553. Mr. Ogle’s “ Notes” we have no opportunity now to 
examine. . 

t Published in this country and in England. 

¢ Of this treatise he says: “I may have the usual bias of a discoverer and editor. 
But I shall be surprised if this treatise do not at once take rank with its kindred one, on 
‘ The Religious Affections.’ There is in it, I think, the massive argumentation of his 
great work on ‘ The Will’; but there is, in addition, a fineness of spiritual insight, a 
holy fervor not untinged with the pathetic ‘frenzy’ of the English Mystics, as of Peter 
Sterry and Archbishop Leighton, and — especially toward the close — a rapturous ex- 
ultation in the ‘excellency and loveliness’ of God, a glow in iteration of the wonder 
and beauty and blessedness of Divine Love, and a splendor of assertion of the CLAIMS, 
so to speak, of God the Holy Spirit, which it would be difficult to over-estimate.” It is 
hardly to be expected that this treatise will take the rank this disciple of Sir William 
Hamilton anticipates, so long as it is locked up in a “ private ” edition of three hundred 
copies, only two of which, we are told, are in the United States, one of them being the 
copy now lying before us. 
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unpublished materials, such remarkable uncoverings of the processes of 
that master-book, such suggestive studies, and such jottings-down, at the 
moment, of profound thinking and speculation, under the heading of ‘The 
Mind,’ as should far exceed our limits.” 

Something more than a full edition of the works of Edwards is needed. 
A biography from some skilful and impartial hand is lacking, —a genuine 
and lifelike biography, written not in the interest of any theological party, 
but in the interests of the History of Doctrine and of the Puritan piety of 
America, — such a biography, for fulness, graphic power, and exhaustive 
reproduction of the man and his times, as we have of Hopkins and of 
Emmons. Mr. Grosart reserves the letters of Edwards which he has ob- 
tained, “and others expected, for his ‘ Life,’ one day to be written.” He 
adds, “I possess already priceless and hitherto unknown materials for a 
worthy biography.” As he intimates that, after “the deplorable civil war,” 
a “complete collective edition of the works may be achieved under the 
joint editorship of the above Rev. Dr. Tryon Edwards and myself,” we 
infer that he purposes to attempt himself the biography. It will be a last- 
ing disgrace if this is done by any other than the most competent American 
hand. The “Congregationalist” (November 28, 1867) says: “There are 
materials for a much fuller and juster memoir, while the hand of a com- 
petent editor would be of immense value in annotating many of his treatises, 
indicating the drift of the times in which he lived, in connection with his 
productions, and pointing out the exact relation between him and the great 
men among whom he moved, and with many of whom he argued. It is 
matter of common rumor that certain parties who have the custody of a 
portion of the Edwardean manuscripts stand in the way of such an edition 
of the remains of this great and good man as the needs of the age and his 
own fame demand. If this be so, we trust the not distant future will see 
them persuaded to overcome all reluctance.” 

A century and a half ago religion in America had need of men of 
great mental and moral power. The heroic purpose and saintly devotion 
of the primitive Puritan epoch had departed. Nearly a century had 
elapsed since the landing of the Pilgrims. Three generations had passed 
off the stage of life. The spirit of the country was surprisingly altered 
from what it had been in the days of Elder Brewster and Governor Win- 
throp. “The gold had become dim and the most fine gold changed.” 
Faithful ministers — such still there were — spoke of the people of the 
Colonies as the “degenerate plant of a strange vine.” Torrey, of Wey- 
mouth, wrote in 1683: “ Already a great death upon religion; ‘little more 
left than a name.” Willard, of Boston, said: “ Few thorough conver- 
sions.” The pamphlet entitled “Old Men’s Tears for their Declensions,” 
NEW SERIES. — VOL. I. NO. 2. 18 
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published in 1691,* has the following: “ How are our churches receded 
from their first principles!” “ What is become of the primitive zeal, piety, 
and holy heat?” He bemoans the loss of the “daily care of reading” 
among the first colonists, their “instructing their families from the Scrip- 
tures, their charity and bowels to each other.” The Reforming Synod, 
which met at Boston September, 1679, after a general fast, set forth, in a 
solemn testimony addressed to the “ General Court,” thirteen chief causes 
of the withdrawal of God’s favor, the first of which was “a great and 
visible decay of the power.of godliness in the churches,” “ heart apostasy 
from God.” Other causes given were pride, neglect of church duties, pro- 
fanity, Sabbath-breaking, want of truth, promise-breaking, slanders, un- 
fruitfulness under the means of grace, opposition to reform, a private self- 
seeking (against public spirit), inordinate passions, and want of family 
government. From this last, the testimony is, most of the abounding evils 
had arisen. Contentions in State and Church are also referred to, with 
inordinate affection unto the world, “religion made subservient unto worldly 
interests,” intemperance, including “ the heathenish and idolatrous practice 
of health-drinking,” and heinous breaches of the seventh commandment. 
It appears also that, notwithstanding laws of half a century’s standing 
against slavery, negroes, mulattoes, and Indians were enslaved, and even 
Irishmen sold for a term of years into involuntary servitude. There were 
men so far gone as to hold that the Bible sanctioned it. Cotton Mather 
says that, though “there was still more of true religion and a larger num- 
ber of the strictest saints in this country than in any other,” the “ people 
began notoriously to forget (their) errand into the wilderness.” He refers 
to “an enormous number of drinking-houses” in Boston. “Their soul- 
lively thirstings and pantings after God and his ways,” says Scottow’s 
pamphlet, were “ metamorphosed into Land and Trade breathings.” Rea- 
sons have been assigned for this decline, which are irrelevant. “The New 
England History,” so called, f gives these two: “1. The mind cannot con- 
tinue in an exalted state. 2. There was no outside pressure; no longer 
persecuted, of course discipline relaxed.” To-which it is an obvious reply 
that a relaxed church discipline, though a secondary cause, was in the first 
instance an effect of the decay of piety ; and again the mind of that gen- 
eration, a century after the Landing, had never been in an exalted state. 
The real ultimate causes of the decline were such as these: The age was 
everywhere irreligious. In England, the restoration of the Stuarts and the 
re-establishment of the Episcopal Church had been followed by the com- 


* By a layman, Joshua Scottow, a respectable merchant, who died in 1698, and who 
also wrote and published a “ Narrative of the Planting of the Massachusetts Colony,” 
printed in Boston, “‘ at the sign of the Bible, over against the Blew Anchor.” 

_ t By Cuanzes W. Extiorr. New York, C. Scribner, 1857. 2 vols. pp. 479, 492. 
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pulsory imposition of the Book of Common Prayer, the closing of places of 
“ dissenting ” worship by force, the ejection and the persecution of two thou- 
sand Puritan ministers, including such men of character as Baxter, Howe, 
Charnock, and Owen. Forty years the cause of Christ in England had 
groaned under this. Most of the ejected ministers — the very flower of 
English piety —had died. Baxter, almost a Whitefield in the pulpit, almost 
an Edwards in his theological works,* had deceased in 1691. Dissensions 
about the succession to the throne occupied the English mind. On the 
Continent, questions of religion had lost their importance, first with the 
leaders of society, then with the people. Alliances and wars drank up the 
energy of nations. In Scotland, as early as 1700, the General Assembly 
of the Kirk appointed a national fast in consequence of “ continued unfaith- 
fulness to God, notwithstanding solemn covenants and engagements.” In 
1736, Bishop Butler wrote in the “ Advertisement” to his Analogy: “ It 
is taken for granted by many that Christianity is not so much as a subject 
for inquiry” (he had been twenty years writing his book), “an agreed 
point among all people of discernment.” The irreligion abroad was not 
without effect this side the ocean. Mather, writing as an historian, says: 
“The enchantments of the world caused the rising generation to neglect 
the primitive designs and interests of religion propounded by their fathers.” 
Immigration had also changed society. Some of the basest of men had 
come over to the Colonies. Not one quarter of the people of New Eng- 
land, when the eighteenth century opened, belonged to the Puritan 
churches. From some mistakes of the fathers, too, the children suffered. 
The witch epidemic of 1692 had swept the Colonies with a tempest of 
errors. Cotton Mather endeavored to use it for the religious quickening 
of the people, but the attempt failed, and reacted upon religion as well 
as upon him. Of all mistakes, however, the greatest was the union of 
Church and State. The towns at first levied taxes to support religion. 
Church-members alone, on the other hand, could vote in town-meetings. 
A quarter of a century more, and this had passed away. Southward the 
union lingered longer. Episcopacy was the state religion in Virginia till 
1786,— three years before the amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States against a national establishment of religion. One conse- 
quence of this arrangement everywhere and always is, that a church-stand- 
ing is made a stepping-stone to civil preferment. Men “qualify” for office 
by partaking of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Of course with men 
who came to the Lord’s table for nothing else it became a mockery. Even 
as late as 1737 John Wesley was prosecuted in a Georgia court for de- 
barring a person from the Supper. It was a social and civil injury. In 


* “The keenest logician in Europe for the last three centuries.” —Datz’s Weck- 
Day Sermons. 
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some countries, non-communicants were still liable to pains and penalties. 
In others, the clergyman who refused to administer was exposed to a suit 
at law. At first, in New England, when irreligious men were few, and piety 
was high-toned and strict, the evils of the union were not felt. The State 
may have suffered from it, but the Church escaped. When piety declined, 
however, the churches began to suffer. Unconverted men crept into them. 
Next it was deemed a hardship that the conditions of church-membership 
should be so rigorous and discouraging. Since the worldly interests of so 
many depended on a church-standing, and they were without heart-piety 
to go upon, it was urged that less should be required. In 1662, a synod 
decided that persons themselves baptized in infancy, and not scandalous in 
life, though yet unrenewed, might have their children baptized, thus partly 
opening the door of the church to the unconverted. This was the “ Half- 
way Covenant” in germ. Not long after, the idea was advanced that con- 
version is not a necessary qualification for the Lord’s Supper, but the 
sacrament is itself a converting ordinance. This was the “ Half-way 
Covenant” gone to seed. It threw the door wide open. Unregenerate 
men and women now flocked into the churches. Conversions ceased. A 
little conviction and some concern for the soul’s interests were all that 
many experienced before joining the Church. Once in the fold, it was im- 
possible to arouse them to any deeper work in the heart. They dared to 
believe that, if anything more was needed, the means of grace would in 
due time, without particular attention on their part, accomplish it. The 
distinction between the Church and the World disappeared. Church dis- 
cipline fell prostrate, for unrenewed members would not call others to 
account for ungodly living. Thus, in one hundred years, the very things 
the Puritans perilled their lives for overtook their churches. They had 
differed from the nominally Christian world touching the exclusion of all 
but those evidently born again from Christian fellowship. “The admission 
of the scandalous to the sacraments, with the almost entire refusal of 
discipline,” says Prince, “ were the causes of their separating from the 
Church of England.” Into the same pit from which the fathers once 
escaped the children had now fallen. Truth lost its power over men’s con- 
sciences. Good works preparatory to conversion, — the works of men who 
were not themselves good in the sight of God, and performed without the 
promptings of grace, were believed in. The ministry was in part com- 
posed of men who knew not a radical change of heart towards God, and it 
was contended that they might lawfully perform certain sacred functions. 
This, too, had been one of the very grounds of the Puritan separation from 
the English Episcopal body. Conversion was declared to be an impercep- 
tible change, and the decisive testimony of individual consciousness as to 
its experience was discouraged. Repentance was postponed as an unim- 
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portant matter. The idea of danger to the soul began to be extensively 
dispelieved in and ridiculed. “The growing laxness of morals,” says 
Tracy, “invaded the churches, and yet never perhaps had the expectation 
of reaching heaven at last been more general or more confident.” “The 
young were abandoning themselves to frivolity, and to amusements of 
dangerous tendency, and party spirit was producing its natural fruit among 
the old.” 

One hundred and sixty-five years ago, on the fifth day of the New Eng- 
land October, in a little hilly village on the Connecticut River, was born the 
honored and saintly man who was God’s chief instrument of all born in this 
land for reversing this sorrowful state of things and restoring prosperity to 
our American Sion. God’s richest donation to that age was his Christian 
character and his public labors. One such man as Jonathan Edwards is 
sufficient alone to redeem the nation, the Church, the age to which he be- 
longed. He was the associate while living of the most eminent American 
ministers and Christians, the correspondent of the best and wisest men 
abroad, the friend of such persons as Dr. Isaac Watts and George Whitefield, 
and John Erskine, of Edinburgh. His death was lamented by the piety of 
America, England, Scotland, and Holland, as that of no other in our annals 
has ever been. He was the first American to command by his arguments 
and opinions the attention of Protestant Christendom. He is still first in the 
extent to which he commands it. He was the eldest of all the giants who 
ushered in our Revolutionary epoch, — dying eighteen years before the Dec- 
laration of Independence, —and intellectually greater than any of them. He 
was born three years before Franklin, thirty-three years before Washington. 
He gave America that rank in the religious world which Washington gave 
it in patriotic statesmanship and Franklin in philosophy. When at the age 
of twenty-eight he first preached in Boston before an association of minis- 
ters, public thanks were offered to the Great Head of the Church for rais- 
ing up so great a teacher. He took at once the place amongst thinkers 
which on the other continent is yielded to Bacon, and the rank in sanctity 
which is awarded to Fénelon. A Scottish contemporary pronounced him 
the greatest divine in Britain or her colonies. A secular criticism terms 
him “ the first man of the world during the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century.” The North British Review speaks of his works as “the only 
considerable literary monument of American Puritanism.” Dr. Chalmers 
has pointed him out as an unexampled combination “ of the profoundly in- 
tellectual with the devotedly spiritual,’ — an instance of “the most rare 
and beautiful harmony between the simplicity of the Christian pastor and 
the strength and prowess of a giant in philosophy.” The Quarterly Review 
affirmed that there was almost everything “in the intellectual character, 
the devout habits, and the long practice of this powerful reasoner, to bring 
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his gigantic specimens of theological argument as near to perfection as we 
may expect any human composition to approach.” The British Quarterly 
recently declared * that “ for two centuries evangelical Protestantism has had 
no great dogmatic theologians”; but a remark of the Quarterly Review 
some time since upon Edwards’s work on Original Sin was: “It is the 
genius of philosophy in the temple laying the richest offering of intellect 
on the altar of God,” and Robert Hall united with Dr. Chalmers in deem- 
ing him the greatest of theologians, and an American critic pronounces 
him “ the instaurator of the science of theology,” and compares some of his 
writings, for originality of argument and constructive power, with Euclid’s 
Elements. Another observes that “the finest examples of the reductio ad 
absurdum are to be found in President Edwards”; and the comprehensive 
judgment of the Quarterly Review is in these terms: “ We are not 
aware that any other human compositions exhibit, in the same degree 
as his, the love of truth, mental independence, grasp of intellect, power 
of concentrating all his strength on a difficult inquiry, reverence for God, 
calm self-possession, superiority to all polemical unfairness, benevolent 
regard for the highest interests of man, keen analysis of arguments, and 
the irresistible force of ratiocination.” Dugald Stewart said of one of his 
metaphysical productions: “ It never was answered, and it will never be.” 
Sir James Mackintosh observed that “in power of subtile argument he was 
perhaps unmatched, certainly unsurpassed, among men.” Every age does 
wider and profounder homage than its predecessors to that retired, saintly, 
and resistless influence which from the hills of Berkshire extended a 
sceptre yet unchallenged, and destined never to be broken, over some of the 
deepest, purest, and most commanding movements of the human mind. 
JONATHAN Epwarps was born at Windsor, Connecticut, October 5, 
1703. He died at Princeton, New Jersey, March 22, 1758, at the age of 
fifty-five. He was of Welsh descent. His father, Rev. Timothy Edwards, 
was pastor at Windsor nearly sixty years, and was a man of considerable 
learning. Academies being then unknown, he carried his ten daughters 
as well as his only son through the studies preparatory for college, to- 
gether with a number of young men of promise who resorted to Windsor. 
He died two months before his son, at the age of nearly ninety. Six 
months after the son’s death occurred that of his mother, at about the same 
age. Jonathan Edwards entered the Collegiate School in the Connecticut 
Colony at twelve, and graduated when not quite seventeen. The first 
Commencement of the School had been held the year before his birth at 
Saybrook. Afterward the students were taught at different times at Kil- 
lingworth, Milford, Wethersfield, East Guilford, and Saybrook, at the con- 
venience of the pastors who were successively chosen instructors. The 


* Article on The Expiatory Nature of the Atonement. 
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institution had been assisted by such men abroad as Sir Isaac Newton, Sir 
Richard Steele, and Dr. Calamy, but was little cared for at home. While 
Edwards was a sophomore, it was removed to New Haven, enriched by 
the generosity of the Governor of the East India Company of London in 
books and merchandise, the name of Yale College bestowed upon it, and 
the number of students increased to forty. There were no theological 
schools in that age. Edwards, therefore, remained at the college two years 
after graduation studying divinity. He was then invited by the English and 
Scotch Presbyterians in New York City to become their minister. It was 
the only Presbyterian society there, as it continued to be till thirty years 
after, when a similar call was made upon his pupil and friend, Dr. Bellamy. 
Edwards preached there eight months, but the feebleness and difficulties 
of the society prevented his settlement. The bulk of those Presbyterians 
were, and continued to be for a generation, till long after he, under God, 
had wrought a great revolution on the subject, against requiring experimental 
piety as a condition of church communion. Other churches called him, but 
he preferred to become tutor in college, where he remained two years. 
The First Church in Northampton, Massachusetts, then invited him to be- 
come colleague with his grandfather, the venerable Solomon Stoddard, 
now eighty-four years of age, and in the fifty-eighth year of his ministry. 
He went to Northampton a young man of twenty-four, and remained till 
he was forty-seven, — twenty-three years. Remarkable revivals attested 
the singular power of his ministry. He was enabled to arrest there that 
great decline of New England piety which I have sketched. After nearly 
a quarter of a century of useful and honored fidelity to his work, his bold- 
ness in reproving immoral practices, and especially the circulation of ob- 
scene books among the young, gave offence to some of the people. He 
resisted, mightily too, the Half-way Covenant, and the admission of unre- 
generate persons to church ordinances.* Unregenerate church-members 
and some others therefore resisted him. The town was thrown into an 
excitement. The people would not consent to his maintaining his views 
from the pulpit out of the Scriptures. For half a century the opposite 
opinion had been upheld among them by his colleague and grandfather, 
personally one of the best of men. Edwards appointed special lectures for 
explanation and exposition. They would not goto hearthem. He printed 
the lectures. His reasonings settled the question is dispute. No evangel- 
ical pastor or church would now entertain for a moment the views he over- 


* The true principle of church-fellowship had been declared by the synod at Cam- 
bridge in 1648, —“ profession of faith and repentance,” and “ blameless obedience to the 
Word ” ; but this idea of a church constitution had wellnigh fallen into disuse in New 
England, when Edwards rediscovered it by a patient and prayerful study of the Scrip- 
tures.” — Dr. J. P. Tompson in Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1861. 
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threw. But his people would not read the book. His cousin, Major 
Joseph Hawley, a young man of twenty-one, half his years, led the factious 
and violent opposition. Two years the storm raged. In 1750 the re- 
nowned pastor was dismissed. Seven years afterward he addressed the 
man who had chiefly injured him in a letter — one of his last productions 
— which for calm, plain, honest, majestic argument, for mingled meekness 
and terrible demonstration of sin, is not the least extraordinary among the 
fruits of his wonderful mind.* Hawley repented, and published in a Bos- 
ton weekly, three years after, an humble confession of his contentious, self- 
sufficient, bitter, and criminal course. Edwards removed to the mission 
among the Indians at Stockbridge, and labored seven years. His greatest 
works were written after this great and sore trial in this humble retreat. 
He was called thence to the Presidency of Nassau Hall at Princeton, to 
succeed his son-in-law, Rev. Aaron Burr; resided there two months, and, 
after a brief illness, closed his life. Perfect submission and exalted trust 
in God marked bis last hours. 

Edwards was chosen of God for a great twofold work of reform. 

He was an eminent theological reformer. The Puritan movement in Old 
England, and in New England, was practical rather than doctrinal. It 
grew out of certain abuses in the Church of England. It did not concern 
itself with the philosophy or the argument of religious opinions. The early 
Congregational preachers reasoned mightily indeed out of the Scriptures. 
The exhaustive treatises of Robinson and Shepard rank with the tomes of 
Baxter and Charnock. But they are not metaphysical. They do not dis- 
close the relation of the mind itself to religion, the interior grounds of piety. 
The conflicts with the prelatical and conforming party which Puritanism 
waged respected religious usages. With Edwards a new era began. He 
was raised up to enlarge, liberalize, and fortify “the doctrine according to 
godliness.” The questions he discussed went down to the very bases of be- 
lief. He sunk the examination of every truth which he maintained to a 
lower level than it had been supposed before that human thought could 
descend.” The true philosophy of history is to be found in his History of 
Redemption. f “A single stalk from his philosophy has shed beauty and 
perfume over wastes of modern speculation.” 

Very peculiarly had God prepared him for this part of his life-work. 
When he preached in his father’s pulpit, the people gave the palm of learn- 
ing and animation to their own pastor, but the customary remark was that 


* It was not many years since that the public received this long unknown letter 
through the agency of Mr. Bancroft and Professor Park. Major Hawley was succes- 
sively preacher and lawyer, and distinguished himself as a patriot. 

t Rey. Dr. D. R. Goodwin (Episcopal) in Methodist Quarterly Review, July, 1842. 
“ Nobler than Vico, more grand and general than Bossuet.” 
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the son was “ the deeper preacher.” His mother was a woman of remark- 
able intellect. She was “fond of reasoning, and of pondering the deepest 
problems in theology.” “Her concealed metaphysics broke out amid 
kitchen and parish duties ; and even in her devotions she was a philoso- 
pher without knowing it.” “Had Paul’s prohibition been out of the way, 
she might have eclipsed her companion in the pulpit; and anticipated the 
fame of her immortal son.” From the first he showed what gifts of mind 
he inherited from her. The Stoddard in him, as well as the Edwards, was 
most manifest. Acute discrimination was a part of his native greatness. 
Not too much has been made of his faculty of abstraction as the secret of 
his strength, He read“ Locke on the Understanding ” with delight at four- 
teen. Books of this class occupied the leisure of his boyhood. One of 
his Seventy Resolutions at nineteen was: “ Resolved, whenever I do any 
evil action, to trace it back till I come to the original cause, and then en- 
deavor to do so no more.” Another was: “ When I think of any theorem 
in divinity to be solved, immediately to do what I can towards solving it.” 
Tlis studies were pursued on this principle: “Zo follow every clew to the 
utmost.” 

He was a thorough Calvinist, but such a Calvinist that he hesitated not 
to differ from Calvin wherever he seemed to differ from the Scriptures. 
The Saybrook Platform was drawn (chiefly through the agency of the 
Trustees of the Saybrook Coilegiate School, which he afterwards entered) 
when he was five years of age. The “ Westminster Catechism” in Latin 
and “ Ames’s Theological Theses ” were recited, as a college exercise, when 
he was a student. He respected these venerable symbols, but his own 
thinking went immeasurably beyond them. His massive and majestic 
intellect was too great to be bound by human authority ; it reverenced the 
Infinite Intellect too much to be governed, in its methods or results, by the 
opinions of men. When not quite turned of twenty, he wrote in his diary 
thus: “I observe that old men seldom have any advantage of new discov- 
eries ; because these are beside a way of thinking they have been long 
used to. Resolved, if ever I live to years, that I will be impartial to hear 
the reasons of all pretended discoveries, and receive them if rational, how 
long soever I have been used to another way of thinking.” He carried 
out this resolution as conscientiously and fully as the most spiritual cov- 
enant with God he ever made. He was the most progressive thinker of his 
age. When Franklin opposed the new method of inoculation, Edwards 
offered himself as a subject for it, and actually died from the secondary 
fever resulting. He might have been called a new-measure man in re- 
ligion, — afraid of nothing that worked good and was agreeable to the 
Scriptures. He convinced a generation that feared more than they knew 
about revivals of their utility and benefit. 
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His son enumerates ten great branches of truth in which he made im- 
provements. They are such as God’s Ultimate End in Creation, Liberty 
and Necessity, the Nature of True Virtue or Holiness, the Origin of 
Moral Evil, Atonement, our Relations to Adam, the State of the Unre- 
generate, and how to address them, Experimental Piety, Disinterested 
Love, and Regenerafion. Nothing was more original with him than the 
grand constructive idea which underlies all his speculations ; namely, that 
God’s character is pure benevolence, and his whole treatment of man in 
nature, truth, providence, history, moral government, grace, influences of 
the Spirit, and the entire economy of things, is designed to change man’s 
character into the same. Many writers had praised benevolence as one 
form of goodness ; President Edwards first taught that it is the ground- 
form, that goodness consists in it. Bancroft observes that “he did but 
sum up the history of his native Commonwealth for a century by declar- 
ing virtue to consist in universal love.” He first maintained, what is 
certainly now American doctrine, that “our religious affections,” — to use 
the words of his son, —“if genuine, are disinterested; that our love to 
God arises chiefly, not from the motive that God has bestowed, or is 
about to bestow on us, favors, temporal or eternal, but from his own infinite 
excellence and glory. Very different from this is the explanation given 
by most theological writers before him. The motives presented by them 
to persuade men to love and serve God, to repent, and embrace and prac- 
tise religion, are chiefly of the selfish kind.” Actions whose intent is hap- 
piness, “ not the happiness of the agent only or principally,” says the son, 
“but happiness in general, on the large scale,” such actions, by protracted 
and impregnable argument he showed to be alone right. These were prac- 
tically the views of the Puritans from the beginning, as they must have 
been those of men who turned their backs on self-interest for the good of 
society and the glory of God. But they had never been philosophically 
and logically established in the domain of pure thought. And the children 
of the Pilgrims had practically fallen far away from them. Edwards 
restored them by exploring and setting forth the deep, hidden, forgotten 
reasons on which they rest. He carried out the conception of Bacon con- 
cerning progression from true principles and the prophecy of John Robin- 
son, “ God hath yet more light to break forth from his Holy Word.” 
Bancroft * quotes with admiration the remark in his “ History of Re- 
demption,” “ when one thing is removed by God to make way for another, 
the new excels the old.” His son reaffirmed his principles as a theological 
reformer when he declared in a sermon on the Manifestation of Truth, 
“ There is abundant room for discovery and improvement in every science, 
especially in theology.” “ As God is infinite, he is not and cannot be per- 


* See New American Cyclopedia, Article, “ Edwards,” by George Bancroft. 
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fectly known by men, or even by angels. Eternity will never have 
exhausted the truth.” 

He was an eminent practical reformer. There is a vulgar impression 
that metaphysical ability is incompatible with practical interest in morals 
and human life. The career of President Edwards does not justify such 
an impression. It was recently asserted in an English journal, that “ Cal- 
vinism, in all its forms, is unfavorable to ordinary morality”; that “the 
notion, even in its most modified form, of the necessity of an inward crisis 
to introduce the motives of religion into the mind, deprives morality in 
early life of its most natural and powerful supports.” Jonathan Edwards 
disproves the assertion. He loved doctrine, the doctrine of the great and 
mighty school of thought in which he rose to be such a master, with the 
exalted love of a pure, noble, truth-seeking mind, and he laid himself out 
to sustain it, and compel the belief of men in it; but he never rested there. 
His mightiest efforts were to get men to realize that the doctrine according 
to godliness requires the return of men to duty. “ It was in the application 
of his subject that he specially excelled.” The argument moved right 
forward to that, and when it came, it seemed wellnigh irresistible. The 
sinner must break or bow. All his powerful published treatises look to an 
amendment of life in accordance with the truths they demonstrate. He 
was the father of the Great Awakening. Nature and Grace had both 
prepared him wondrously for this part of his work. Beside his philosoph- 
ical and logical powers, he was a man of intense feeling, and the higher 
imagination in him, that which originates spiritual ideals, was superb, 
Miltonic. He was first aroused upon religious things when a mere boy of 
eight or ten years. Many months his concern lasted. He was “ abundant 
in duties,” delighted to abound” in them. “I used to pray four times a 
day in secret,” he says, “and to spend much time in religious talk with 
other boys.” They built a booth in a swamp for a place of prayer. “I 
experienced,” he says, “I know not what kind of delight in religion,” 
“much self-righteous pleasure.” That wore away, but he learned some- 
thing for the moral benefit of the world from it. Inward struggles, con- 
flicts, and self-reflections succeeded. To seek Christ became the business 
of his young life. Yet it seemed to him later that he sought “after a 
miserable manner.” The doctrine of divine sovereignty, which had pro- 
foundly troubled him, became after a time most reasonable to his mind, — 
“ pleasant, bright, and sweet.” Then came a simple and deep delight in 
God and in spiritual goodness. God’s character assumed in his eyes a 
mingled majesty and meekness, — gentle, holy, useful. His longings after 
God and holiness in his sight increased. All happiness seemed to consist 
“in living in pure, humble, heavenly, divine love.” “ Nothing in holiness 
but what was ravishingly lovely.” “The soul of a true Christian appeared 
like such a little white flower as we see in the spring of the year, low and 
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humble on the ground, opening its bosom to receive the pleasant beams of 
the sun’s glory; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy.” During a three 
months’ sickness he was filled with the Spirit. Duty seemed the sweeter 
to him for its difficulties, and the pleasures of humility the most refined and 
exquisite delights. He studied much the subject of a radical spiritual 
reform in men. One of his memoranda is: “ For the future most nicely 
and diligently to look into our old divines concerning conversion.” He 
resolved, “constantly and with the strictest scrutiny to be looking into the 
state of his soul to know whether he had truly an interest in Christ.” His 
solemn and searching self-examinations were frequent, at least once a week. 
He made record in his diary: “I do certainly know that I love holiness 
such as the gospel requires.” He took upon him to be a complete Chris- 
tian, “if there were but one in the world.” One resolution he formed and 
recorded was, “ Never to give over nor in the least to slacken my fight with 
my corruptions.” Another was, “To live so at all times as I think is best 
in my devout frames, and where I have the clearest notions of the gospel 
and another world.” Sometimes only seeing the name of Christ, he says, 
or of some attribute of God, caused his heart to burn within him. His 
diary is that of one who has no lower moral aim than to be a perfect man. 
Yet the thought of felicitating himself upon any of his enjoyments or 
experiences was nauseous and detestable; his sense of sinfulness before 
God made him exclaim, “ Infinite upon infinite!” while yet it seemed to him 
that his conviction of sin was exceeding small and faint. 

This great and good man found his Northampton parish sharing fully in 
the degeneracy of the times. Vice prevailed, especially among the young. 
Intemperance and tavern-haunting specially abounded. There was utter 
insensibility to the claims of religion. There was indecent behavior in 
the sanctuary. There was licentiousness among the youth. “It was their 
manner very frequently to get together,” says the watchful pastor, “in con- 
ventions of both sexes for mirth and jollity ; they would often spend the 
greater part of the night without any regard to order in the families they 
belonged to.” Saturday night being regarded as part of the Sabbath, 
Sunday night was the gayest night of the week. The Scripture truth of 
the new birth was lost sight of. Northampton had been the first to adopt 
the Half-way Covenant. The venerable Stoddard had been foremost in 
advocating it.* His preaching and life had somewhat counteracted his 
opinions, but steadily religious virtue had been dying out. Edwards was 
in doubt of the Covenant, both as to opinion and practice, from the first. 
He acquiesced, however, during the time that Stoddard survived his com- 


* On the other side Dr. Increase Mather was prominent. See his sermon published 
the year of Stoddard’s death,— two years before Edwards’s installation, — entitled 
“Ichabod: the Glory of the Lord has departed from New England.” Also, action of 
* Reforming Synod.” 
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ing to the town, and for a few years after. But he set himself to convince 
the people of their need of distinct, substantial, ascertainable change of 
heart, and to withstand the growing irreligion. The first effective check 
was from a sermon of his against Sabbath evening dissipation and mirth- 
making. A thorough reformation of morals followed. A few conversions 
occurred. Then the pastor held up the necessity of the new birth in order 
to salvation. He delivered a series of discourses on Justification by Faith 
alone, and not by any virtue or goodness of our own. They were pro- 
foundly doctrinal, but they were immensely practical and reformatory. 
The hopes which men had founded upon a shell of morality, upon “ own- 
ing the covenant,” and upon “ using the means of grace,” began to crumble 
away. Then he preached on God’s Absolute Sovereignty in the salvation 
of transgressors against perfect rectitude, and his “just liberty in respect 
to blessing their endeavors to be saved.” The souls of his hearers were 
shut up to the Divine Mercy. Happy and remarkable results followed. 
Five or six persons were wrought upon in an uncommon degree, and in all 
probability savingly. One was a gay, wild young person, none more so 
in the town. The news fell like lightning upon the youth. Careless and 
loose livers came to converse with her. It filled all mouths presently. No 
conversation on other topics than religion would be tolerated. The exer- 
cises of mind, and changes of habit through which many passed were pow- 
erful and striking. Professors of religion who supposed they knew all 
about conversion were confounded. The vainest and most wicked were 
among the subjects of the movement. For fifty years there had not been 
so little disorder and vice. Secular business was followed by men as a part 
of their religious duty, “more than from any disposition to it.” The town 
was full of spiritual love and joy. Three hundred were notably renewed 
in disposition and life in a population of two hundred families. The num- 
ber of village communicants rose to six hundred and twenty, including 
almost all the adults in Northampton,—a number unexampled in any 
village of the continent to-day. 

This wonderful work broke out about the same time in Edwards’s birth- 
place, Windsor, his father’s parish, and in New Jersey. It ran up and 
down the Connecticut Valley in two States. This was in 1734 and 1735. 
It continued through successive years till 1740, when it became general. 
Shortly after George Whitefield landed at Newport, R. I., from Charleston, 
S.C. He had been preaching in a manner and with results extraordinary 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and the South. He passed through New 
England as far north as York, in what is now Maine, preaching daily to 
vast crowds of people. In the month of October he came to Northampton. 
The meeting must have been interesting between the deepest thinker of 
his century and the most popular preacher. Edwards was thirty-seven 
years of age ; Whitefield, twenty-seven. While Edwards had been toiling 
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at the preparatory work of the Great Awakening,—he had put his sub- 
soil plough into the Berkshire soil in 1731,— Whitefield at English 
Oxford, a gay and corrupt student, looking forward to the Episcopal 
ministry and promotion, had been vacillating between Lenten fasts and 
vice, praying twice a day, and not yet convinced “of the unlawfulness of 
playing at cards” and of attending the theatre. The idea of regeneration 
he had not yet even so much as heard of from the Wesleys. Now, as the 
great English evangelist, he had to turn the world upside down with it. 
Both sides the sea he denounced unconverted ministers and mixed dancing. 
He was as vehement as Edwards was cogent against what has recently 
been styled “the mania for amusement.” He portrayed the dangers of the 
soul in terms that made tens of thousands weep together. Such a man as 
Edwards, he wrote, he had not seen “in all New England.” When he 
ascended his pulpit, “he found his heart drawn out to talk of scarce any- 
thing but the consolations and privileges of the saints and the plentiful 
effusions of the Holy Ghost in the hearts of believers. And when I 
came,” so runs his narration, “to remind them of their former experi- 
ences, both minister and people wept much.” It was the culmination of 
the great exhorter’s evangelistic experiences. “I have not seen such a 
gracious melting since my arrival. My soul was much knit to these dear 
people of God,’ — “a gracious, tender people.” Edwards records that 
“the congregation was extraordinarily melted by every sermon.” To re- 
prove backsliders was Whitefield’s first work towards a new movement. 
Six weeks after he left,a great alteration among professors appeared. 
Then it spread among youth and children. Two years or more it went 
steadily and powerfully on. “A strange attention all over New England 
among young people.” “ And now,” writes Edwards, in 1743, “ instead of 
meetings at taverns and drinking-houses, and of young people in frolics 
and vain company, the country is full of meetings of all sorts and ages of 
persons, young and old, to read and pray and sing praises, and converse 
of the things of God and another world.” The least genial historian of 
New England * says of the movement farther south, “ The dancing-halls in 
Philadelphia were closed.” “A universal concern among men about their 
souls.” Solemnity, humility, and a sweet, absorbing, rapturous sense of 
divine things marked the experience of Christians. The labors of Edwards 
were sought far and wide. Whitefield and the Tennents, Wheelock, Pom- 
eroy, Parsons, Buel, and others were as flames of fire in the land. In two 
or three years — years of poverty and slow worldly advance — thirty or 
forty thousand souls were born into the kingdom of heaven in New Eng- 
land alone. According to Mather, the churches numbered in 1697 one 
hundred and twenty-eight. In twenty years’ time one hundred and fifty 
new churches were founded in the land of the Pilgrims. 


* Exxiott’s New England History. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Bancrort, the historian, tells us that “John Calvin, by birth a 
Frenchman, was to France the apostle of the Reformation; but his faith 
had ever been feared as the creed of Republicanism.” * Whatever may be 
true of Calvinism, it is certain that Congregationalism was the source of our 
Republican institutions. It was from witnessing the practical operations of 
Congregational principles in the open meeting of a Baptist church that 
Mr. Jefferson gained his first idea of a Republican form of government. The 
text-books used by the founders of the Republic were written by Congre- 
gational ministers in defence of the polity of their churches, and Con- 
gregationalists have ever been among the warmest supporters of our 
government. We need offer no apology, therefore, for introducing the 
following tables into our columns; nor can we mistake in the opinion that 
they will be valued by our readers for future reference. 


Presidents of the Continental Congress. 





4 
° 


Name. State. Date of Election. 





Peyton Randolph ‘ Sept. 5, 1774 
Henry Middleton . C. Oct. 22, 177: 
Peyton Randolph , May 10, 1775 
John Hancock R May 24, 1775 
Henry Laurens .C. 

John Jay .Y. . 10, 
Samuel Huntington 5 Sept. 28, 1779 
Thomas McKean July 10, 1781 
John Hanson 

Elias Boudinot 
Thomas Mifflin 
Richard Henry Lee 
Nathaniel Gorham 
Arthur St. Clair 
Cyrus Griffin 


CWP P cde 




















Presidents of the United States. 





Name. State. Term began. Term ended. 





George Washington Va. April 30, 1789 March 3, 1797 
John Adams Mass. March 4, 1797 March 3, 1801 
Thomas Jefferson Va. March 3, 1809 
James Madison Va. March 8, 1817 
James Monroe Va. 
John Quincy Adams Mass. 
Andrew Jackson 

Martin Van Buren 
William Henry Harrison 
John Tyler 

James Knox Polk 
Zachary Taylor 

Millard Fillmore 
Franklin Pierce 

James Buchanan 
Abraham Lincoln . March 4, 1861 
Andrew Johnson . | April 15, 1865 
Ulysses Simpson Grant 1. March 4, 1869 





























* History of the United States, Vol. II. p. 174. 
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Votes for Presidents and Vice-Presidents. 



































* Electoral} Popular 
Year.| Office. Name. State. Party. Vote. Wore, 
1789 | President George Washington Va. 69 
or John Adams Mass. 34 
Vice-Pres.t John Jay N. Y. 9 
Robert H. Harrison Md. 6 
John Rutledge 8. C. 6 
John Hancock Mass. 4 
George Clinton n: Y. 8 
Samuel Huntington Conn. 2 
John Milton Ga. 2 
John Armstrong Ga. 1 
Edward Telfair Ga. 1 
Benjamin Lincoln Mass. 1 
69¢ 
1792 | President George Washington Va. 182 
or John Adams Mass. 77 
Vice-Pres. George Clinton N. ¥. 50 
Thomas Jefferson Va. 4 
Aaron Burr N.Y. 1 
182 
| 
1796 | President John Adams Mass. Federalist 71 
or Thomas Jefferson Va. Republican 68 
Vice-Pres. Thomas Pinckney 8. C. Federalist 59 
Aaron Burr N. Y. Republican 30 
Samuel Adams Mass. Republican 15 
Oliver Ellsworth Conn. ll 
George Clinton N.Y. 7 
John Jay N. ¥. 5 
James Iredell, N.C. 3 
George Washington Va. 2 
Patrick Henry Md. 2 
Samuel Johnson N.C. 2 
Charles C. Pinckney 8. C. 1 
138 
1800 | President Thomas Jefferson Va. Republican 7 
or Aaron Burr N.Y. Republican 73§ 
Vice-Pres. John Adams Mass. Federalist 65 
Charles C. Pinckney 8. C. Federalist 64 
John Jay N. Y. Federalist 1 
188 
1804 | President Thomas Jefferson Va. Republican 162 
= Charles ©. Pinckney 8. C. Federalist 14 
Vice-Pres. George Clinton N. Y. Republican 162 
= Rufus King N. ¥. Federalist 14 
176 
































* Originally electors were chosen who were expected to exercise their own judgment in the selection 
of candidates. There were then no party lines and the caucus system was unknown. The first party 
division arose from a difference of opinion as to the powers which should be conceded to the general 
government. The Federalists, originally under the lead of Alexander Hamilton, desired a strong central 
government for the development and protection of the material interests of the nation. The Repub- 
licans, under the lead of Mr. Jefferson, were zealous for State rights. In the changes in names as well 
as of parties, Republican has come to denote favor for a strong central power in the interest of popular 
freedom. 

+ In the first four elections two persons were voted for on the same ballot, and the one who had the 
largest number of votes anda majority of the whole was President, and the one who had the next 
largest was Vice-President. 

+ The whole number of electoral votes cast. 

§ Two persons having received the same number of votes, the election was carried to the House of 
Representatives, and on the 36th ballot Mr. Jefferson was chosen President. After this, the Constitution 
was altered, so as to require the President and Vice-President to be voted for separately. When there 
was a failure to elect a President by the people, the House of Representatives was to elect one, voting 
by States. If no Vice-President was chosen by the people, the Senate were to elect one, voting as 
individuals. 
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Votes for Presidents and Vice- Presidents — Continued. 















































Electoral Popular 
Year.| Office. Name. State. Party. Vote. Vote.* 
1808 | President James Madison Va. | Republican 122 
yy Charles C. Pinckney 8. C. | Federalist 47 
* George Clinton N. Y. | Republican 6 
Vice-Pres. George Clinton N. Y. | Republican 113 
MS PS Rufus King N.Y. | Federalist 47 
a John Langdon N. H. | Federalist 9 
= James Madison Va. | Republican 3 
= James Monroe Va. | Republican 3 
175 
1812 | President James Madison Va. | Republican 128 
es De Witt Clinton N Y. | Federalist 89 
Vice-Pres. Elbridge Gerry Mass. | Republican 181 
- Jared Ingersoll Pa. | Federalist 86 
217 
1816 | President James Monroe Va. | Republican 183 
is Rufus King N. Y. | Federalist 84 
, . Vice-Pres. Daniel D. Tompkins N. Y. | Republican 183 
ve oe John E. Howard Md. | Federalist 22 
io Se James Ross Pa. | Federalist 5 
me John Marshall Va Federalist 4 
2 Robert G. Harper Md. | Federalist 8 
217 
1820 | President James Monroe Va. | Republican 231 
“ John Q. Adams Mass. | Republican 1 
Vice-Pres. Daniel D. Tompkins N. Y. | Republican 218 
ei Richard Stockton N. J. | Republican 8 
= me Daniel Rodney Del. | Republican 4 
_ Richard Rush Pa. | Republican 1 
| wp = = Robert G. Harper Md. | Republican 1 
232 
1824 | President Andrew Jackson Tenn. | Democrat 99 152,899 
4 John Q. Adams t Mass. | Republican 84 105 821 
sid William H. Crawford Ga. | Democrat 41 47,265 
id Henry Clay Ky. | Republican 37 47,087 
Vice-Pres. John C. Calhoun 8. C. | Democrat 182 
” aed Nathan Sanford N.Y. | Republican 30 
ee bs Nathaniel Macon N. C. | Republican 24 
as 2 Andrew Jackson Tenn. | Democrat 13 
ee bsg Martin Van Buren N. Y. | Democrat 9 
ee - Henry Clay Ky. | Republican 2 
261 
1828 | President Andrew Jackson Tenn. | Democrat 178 650,028 
“ John Q. Adams Mass. | National Repub. 83 512,158 
Vice-Pres. John C. Calhoun 8. C. | Democrat 171 
” he Richard Rush Pa. | National Repub. 83 
sad “ William Smith S.C. | Democrat 7 
Jackson’s majority, 137,870. 261 
1832 | President Andrew Jackson Tenn. | Democrat 219 687 502 
& Henry Clay Ky. | Whig 49 550,189 
as John Floyd Ga. | Democrat 11 
| } Li William Wirt Va. | Anti-Masonic t 
Vice-Pres. Martin Van Buren N. Y. | Democrat 189 
nt ” John Sergeant Pa. | Whig 49 
i bed William Wilkins Pa. | Democrat 30 
iad ve Henry Lee Mass. | Democrat 11 
ss ‘ad Amos Ellmaker Pa, Anti-Masonic 7 
Jackson’s majority, 137,313. 286 




















19 


* Not given previous to 1824. In that year, Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, New York, South Carolina, 
and Vermont voted by the Legislature ; 8. Carolina did so in subsequent elections, and Florida in 1868. 

+ Mr. Adams was elected by the House of Representatives. 
Crawford, 4. 


NEW SERIES. — VOL. I. NO. 2. 


The vote stood, — Adams, 13; Jackson, 7; 
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Votes for Presidents and Vice-Presidents — Continued. 
Electoral; Popular 
Year.| Office. Name. State. Party. | Vote. Vote. 
1836 | President Martin Van Buren N.Y. | Democrat (i170 ~~ 762,149 
ad William H. Harrison Ohio | Whig 73 
as Hugh L. White Tenn. | Whig 26 
Daniel Webster Mass. | Whig. 14 
sd Willie P. Mangum N. C. | Whig ll 
Vice-Pres. Richard M. Johnson Ky. | Democrat 147* 
4 Francis Granger N. Y. | Whig 77 
| ee John Tyler Va. | Whig 47 
_ = William Smith Ala. | Democrat 23 
Van Buren’s majority over all 294 
others, 25,418. 
1840 | President William H. Harrison Ohio | Whig 284 | 1,274,788 
o Martin Van Buren N. Y. | Democrat 60 | 1,128,702 
ed James G. Birney N. Y. | Liberty 7,609 
Vice-Pres. John Tyler Va. | Whig 234 
- 26 Richard M. Johnson Ky. | Democrat 48 
wd 2 Littleton W. Tazewell Va. |! Democrat ll 
= = James K. Polk Tenn. | Democrat 1 
ad = Thomas Earle Pa. Liberty 
Harrison’s majority, 138,472. 294 
1844 | President James K. Polk Tenn. Democrat 170 | 1,335,884 
“6 Henry Clay Ky. | Whig 105 | 1,297,033 
- James G. Birney Mich. | Liberty 62,270 
Vice-Pres. George M. Dallas Pa. | Democrat 170 
= ee Theodore Frelinghuysen N.Y. | Whig 105 
“ wi! Thomas Morris Ohio | Liberty 
275 
1848 | President Zachary Taylor La. | Whig 163 | 1,362,081 
wa Lewis Cass Mich. | Democrat 127 | (1,222, 
Martin Van Buren N.Y. | Free Soil 291,678 
Vice-Pres. Millard Fillmore N.Y. | Whig 163 
» 2 William O. Butler Ky. | Democrat 127 
= Charles F. Adams Mass. Soil 
290 
1852 | President Franklin Pierce N.H. | Democrat 254 | 1,590,490 
“ Winfield Scott N.Y. | Whig 42 | 1,378,589 
asd John P. Hale N.H. | Free Soil 57 
Vice-Pres. William R. King Ala. | Democrat 254 
" “is William A. Graham N.C. | Whig 42 
* - George W. Julian Ind. | Free Soil 
Pierce’s majority, 54,605. 296 
1856 | President James Buchanan Pa. | Democrat 174 | 1 282 
5 John C. Fremont Cal. | Republican 114 ‘| 1,841,514 
a8 Miilard Fillmore N. ¥. | Whig 8 874,707 
Vice-Pres. John C. Breckinridge Ky. | Democrat 174 
wg = William M. Dayton N.J. | Republican 114 
“ ~ Andrew J. Donelson Tenn. | Whig 8 
296 
1860 President Abraham Lincoln Ill. | Republican 180 | 1,857,610 
9 Stephen A. Douglas Til. | Democrat 12 | 1,291,574 
3 John C, Breckinridge Ky. | Democrat 72 850,082 
ie John Bell Tenn. | Union 39 646,124 
Vice-Pres. Hannibal Hamlin Me. | Republican 180 
“4 oe Herschel V. Johnson Ga. | Democrat 12 
se “ Joseph Lane Ore. | Democrat 72 
al 7 Edward Everett Mass. | Union a 
308 
1864 | President Abraham Lincoln Til. , Republican 212 | 2,203,831 
: # | George B. McClellan N.J. mocrat 21 | 1,797,019 
Vice-Pres. | Andrew Johnson Tenn. | Republican 212 
= sa George H. Pendleton Ohio | Democrat 21 
Lincoln’s majority, 406,812. 233 . 
1868 | President Ulysses 8. Grant Til. | Republican 214 | 3,016,353 
ws Horatio Seymour N. Y. | Democrat 80 | 2,706,631 
Vice-Pres. Schuyler Colfax Ind. | Republican 214 
7 " Frank P. Blair, Jr. Mo. | Democrat 80 
Grant’s majority, 309,722. 294 





























* Mr. Johnson was elected by the Senate. 
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CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN 
1868 — 69. 


THE following lists are compiled from the printed.catalogues and information 
in manuscript. All honorary titles being dropped from the names of ministers, it 
is safe to address each Professor as D. D. A dash in the column “ Graduated ” 
signifies that the person mentioned is not a graduate of any college; a blank in 
the same situation signifies our ignorance. 

The following list of abbreviations of names of colleges, which we have used in 
part for several years, was prepared after careful survey of the whole field. To 
avoid obscurity, we were obliged to make several changes from the abbreviations 
used in the several catalogues. Our rule is, in case of conflict, to use the simple 
initials for the older colleges, and more extended abbreviations for the later ones. 
Thus, ‘* B. C.” we give to Bowdoin College, and not to Beloit, as the Chicago 
catalogue does. It would be very convenient to us, and to the general public, if 
our seminaries would adopt our list, and it would do them no harm. We are open 
to suggestions of improvement. 





Adrian College, Michigan. 
Alleghany College, Pennsylvania. 
Amherst College, Massachusetts. 
Bates College, Maine. 

Beloit College, Wisconsin. 


U.Ch. University of Chicago. 
U.E. University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
U.M. University of Michigan, Michigan. 
U.P. University of Pennsylvania, Pa. 
University of Vermont, Vermont. 





B.C. Bowdoin College, Maine. Wab.C. Wabash College, Indiana. 
B.U. Brown University, Rhode Island. Wat.C. Waterville College, Maine. 
Cal.C. College of California. Wg.C. Waynesburg College. 
C.U. Colby University, Maine. Wh.C. Wheaton College, Illinois. 
D.C. Dartmouth College, New Hampshire. W.R.C. Western Reserve College, Ohio. 
F.G.C. Forest Grove College, Oregon. Wh.C. Wheaton College, Ilinois. 
Ham.C. Hamilton College, New York. W.C. Williams College, Massachusetts. 
H.C. Harvard College, Massachusetts. Y.C. Yale College, Connecticut. 
Hills.C. Hillsdale College, Michigan. 
Ho.C. Howard College. (?) 
T.c Tllinois College, Tllinois. I. — THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BAN- 
Io.C. Iowa College, Iowa. GOR, ME. 
Ken.C. Kenyon College, Ohio. . 
K.C. Knox College, Illinois. Facutry. 
Ki.C. King’s College, Nova Scotia. Rev. Enocn Ponp, President, Waldo Professor of 
L.U. London University. Ecclesiastical History. 
Mar.C. Marietta College, Ohio. Rev. DanreL Smita Tatcotr, Hayes Professor of 
McG.U. McGill University, Canada. Sacred Literature. 
M.C. Middlebury College, Vermont. Rev. Joun R. Herrick, Buck Professor of Chris- 
N.J.C. New Jersey College, New Jersey. tian Theology, and Librarian. 
N.Y.C. New York College, New York. Rev. Wittiam M. Barsour, Fogg Professor of 
N.Y.U. New York University, New York. Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties. 
0.C. Oberlin College, Ohio. Tomas H. Ricu, Assistant Teacher of Hebrew. 
01.C. Olivet College, Mich. 
0.W.U. Ohio Wesleyan University, Ohio. ResipENT LICENTIATES. 
R.U. Rochester University, New York. Name and Residence. Place of Education. 
Ri.C. Ripon College, Wisconsin. James H. Crosby, Bangor, Me. Bangor. 
R.C. Rutgers College, New Jersey. 8. V. McDuffee, Keene, N. H. Bangor. 
T.C. Tusculum College, Tennessee. Thomas H. Rich, Bangor, Me. Bangor. 
U.C. Union College, New York. (8) 
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SENIOR CLAss. 


Name and Residence. 
Henry L. Chapman, Portland, Me. 
Herbert Howes, 8. China, Me. 
George W. Kelley, Portland, Me. 
Edward Kingsbury, Newton, Mass. 
J. G. Leavitt, Patten, Me. 
R. D. Osgood, Bluehill, Me. 
William H. Rand, Keene, N. H. 
John W. Savage, Trenton, Me. 
Edward G. Smith, Monmouth, Me. 
W. 8S. Stockbridge, Lewiston, Me. 
Baman N. Stone, Phillipston, Mass. 
John C. Tiffany, Barrington, R.I. 
Edwin P. Wilson, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

(18) 


Graduated. 
B.C. 1866 


B.C. 1866 
c.U. 


M.C. 
Ho.C. 


Ba.C. 1867 
A.C. 1868 


Mippte CiAss. 


Name and Residence. 
John Bragdon, Wells, Me. 
Thomas Cooper, Burton-on-Trent, Eng. 

Ki.C. 


Graduated. 


Ira Emery, Jr., Industry, Me. 
William Forsyth, Bangor, Me. 
Clement Harwood, London, Eng. 
William C. Hulse, Johnstown, Wis. 
Andrew McLeod, Milton, N. 8. 
Webster K. Pierce, Winterport, Me. 
John I. Rea, Boston, Mass. 
William A. Spaulding, Hanover, N. H. 
E. 8. Tingley, Milford, Mass. 

(11) 


Hills.C. 1868 


D.C. 


Junior Cass. 


Name and Residence. 
8. L. Beal, N. Madison, Ind. 
R. Henry Davis, 8. Milford, Del. 
William Deane, Fall River, Mass. 
George A. P. Gilman, Boston, Mass. 
W. H. Harris, Chicago, Til. 
Calvin G. Hill, W. Medway, Mass. 
Charles W. Hill, Haverhill, Mass. 
Jotham Sewall, Fryeburg, Me. 
Anthony Stevens, Hillsdale, Mich. 
J. E. Walker, Forest Grove, Or. 

(10) 


Graduated. 
Hills. C. 
A.C. 1868 


U.C. 
A.C. 1867 


W.C. 1868 

Hills.C. 1867 

F.G.C. 1867 
Total, 37. 


Il. — ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


Facu.ty. 


Rev. Epwarps A. Park, Abbot Professor of Chris- 
tian Theology. 

Rev. Joun L. Tayior, Smith Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Homiletics (in the Special Course) and 
Lecturer on Pastoral Theology. 

Rev. Austin Puetrs, Bartlet Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric. 

Rev. Ecsert C. Smyta, Brown Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History, and Lecturer on Pastoral 
Theology. 


[ April, 


Rev. J. Henry Tuayer, Associate Professor of 
Sacred Literature. 
Rev. Cuartes M. Meap, Hitchcock Professor of 
the Hebrew Language and Literature. 
Rev. Joan W. CuurcuiLL, Jones Professor of Elo- 
cution. 
LIBRARIAN. 


Rev. Witu1aM L. Ropes. 


LECTURERS. 


Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, on Foreign Missions. 

Rev. Leonarp Bacon, on Congregationalism. 

Rey. Epwarp N. Kirk, on Revivals. 

Rev. Jacos M. MANNING, on the Relations of Chris- 
tianity to Popular Infidelity. 

Rey. DanieL P. Noyes, on Home Evangelization. 

Rev. Pror. Grorce N. WEBBER, on Intellectual 
Philosophy. 


ReEsIpENT LICENTIATES, 


Coll. Grad. Sem. 
L.U. 1852. 
Andover. | 
H.C. 1865. 
Andover. 
Wm. Crawford, Barre, Mass. A.C. 1857. Andover. 
Elijah Cutler, Andover, Mass. W.C. 1856. 
Andover. 
BC. 1861. 
Bangor. 
O.W.U. 1858. 
0.W.U. 
E. N. Packard, Brunswick, Me. B.C. Bangor. 
Wm. H. Warren, Westboro’, Mass. H.C. 1865. 
Andover. 
(8) 


Name and Residence. 
8. R. Asbury, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joseph Cook, Ticonderoga, N.Y. 


A. H. Johnson, Augusta, Me. 


Ed. E. Lamb, Andover, Mass. 


Senior Crass. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Laban Wheaton Allen, East Jaffrey, N.H. 
A.C. 1866 
Samuel Bell, Boston, Mass. D.C. 1866 
James Brand, Saco, Me. Y.C. 1866 
Charles Sylvester Brooks, Andover, Mass. 
A.C. 1863. 
Willard Deming Brown, New Haven, Vt. 
M.C. 1866 
Horace Bumstead, Boston, Mass. Y.C. 1863 
Leander T. Chamberlain, West Brookfield, Mass. 
Y.C. 1863 
David Augustus Easton, Cincinnati, 0. B.C. 1865 
Ebenezer Nichols Fernald, West Lebanon, Me. 
A ©. 1862 
Lucien Haskell Frary, Haverhill, N.H. D.C. 1866 
Jeremiah E. Fullerton, Bath, Me. B.C. 1865 
Daniel Crosby Greene, Worcester, Mass. D.C. 1864 
George Harris, Jr., Columbia Falls, Me. A.C. 1866 
John Pease Harsen, Green Point, N.Y. 
N.Y.C. 1864 
A.C. 1865 
N.H. 1866 


Charles E. Harwood, Enfield, Mass. 
George Alfred Hood, Princeton, N.J. 
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Edward 8. Huntress, Portsmouth, N.H. ———— 
George Henry Ide, St. Johnsbury, Vt. D.C. 1865 
Henry Erastus Jewett, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Evarts Bradford Kent, Ripton, Vt. M.C. 1865 
George Trumbull Ladd, Painesville, 0. 

W.R.C. 1864 
Henry Marden, New Boston, N.H. D.C. 1862 
Charles L. Mitchell, Brooklyn, N.Y. Y.C. 1866 


George Thomas Packard, Brunswick, Me. 


’ B.C. 1866 
Leroy Matthew Pierce, Londonderry, Vt. 
M.C. 1866 
Isaac Pierson, Hartford, Ct. Y.C. 1866 
James Powell, Nashua, N.H. D.C. 1866 
Cyrus Richardson, Dracut, Mass. D.C. 1864 
William Henry Ryder, Oberlin, 0. 0.C. 1866 
Frank D. 8. Sargent, Boston, Mass. A.C. 1866 
Alvan F. Sherrill, Eaton, C. E. McG.U. 1864 
Samuel B. Shipman, Marietta, O. Mar.C. 1864 
Thomas Snell Smith, Jaffna, Ceylon, A.C. 1866 


Henry Albert Stimson, New York City, Y.C. 1865 
Charles A. G. Thurston, Fall River, Mass. 


B.U. 1866 
James Augustus Towle, Newton Centre, Mass. 
H.C. 1860 
Henry Crosby Weston, Charlestown, Mass. 
A.C. 1866 
(37) 
Mrippie Crass. 
Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Amory H. Bradford, Charlotte, Mich. 
Ham.C. 1867 
Michael Burnham, Essex, Mass. A.C. 1867 


Charles Edwin Cooledge, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Sidney Crawford, Andover, Mass. A.C. 1861 
Theodore Lansing Day, Newton, Mass. Y.C. 1867 
Henry Morton Dexter, Boston, Mass. Y.C. 1867 


Albert Elijah Dunning, New Haven, Ct. 


Y.C. 1867 

John Lewis Ewell, Byfield, Mass. Y.C. 1865 

James Taylor Graves, Conway, Mass. Y.C 1866 

Frederick A. Hand, Hancock, Mass. W.C. 1867 

Edward Young Hincks, Bridgeport, Ct. Y.C. 1866 

Francis T. Ingalls, Haverhill, Mass. W.C. 1864 

Elijah James, Oakland, Cal. Cal.C. 1865 
John Henry Jones, Youngstown, Ohio, 

W.R.C. 1867 

Lucian Dwight Mears, Beloit, Wis. Bel.C. 1862 


Charles Henry Merrill, Haverhill, N.H. D.C. 1867 
James Fiske Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Y.C. 1867 
Nathan Round Nichols, Danby, Vt. M.C. 1866 
Charles Ware Park, West Boxford, Mass. 

A.C. 1867 
John Warren Partridge, New Haven, Ct. 

Y.C. 1867 
William T. Patterson, Athens, 0. Weg.C. 1867 
Henry Dwight Porter, Chicago, Ill. _ Bel.C. 1867 


John Carroll Proctor, Lowell, Mass. D.C. 1864 
Andrew Jackson Rogers, Charleston, Mass. 


B.U. 1867 

Arthur H. Smith, Springfield, Tl. Bel.C. 1867 
Charles M. Southgate, Woodstock, Vt. Y.C. 1866 
Edward Comfort Starr, Guilford, Ct. Y.C. 1866 
Charles E. Sumner, Spencer, Mass. Y.C. 1863 
Charles, Swan Walker, Cincinnati,0. Y.C. 1867 
Thomas R. Willard, Galesburg, Ill. K.C. 1867 

(30) 
JUNIOR CLASs. 
Name and Residence. Graduated. 


Henry Tucker Arnold, Providence, R.I. B.U. 1866 
Charles Dana Barrows, Fryeburg, Me. D.C. 1864 
Oliver P. Emerson, Hawaiian Islands, W.C. 1868 
Austin Samuel Garver, Chambersburg, Pa. 
M. Lafayette Gordon, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Wg.C. 1868 

G. A. Jackson, North Adams, Mass. 

Sci. Dept. Y.C. 
George Whitefield Kinne, Norwich, Ct. W.C. 
Burke Fay Leavitt, Lowell, Mass. w.c. 
Stephen M. Newman, West Falmouth, Me. 


1868 
1868 


B.C. 1867 

Levi Rodgers, Andover, Mass. D.C. 1866 
Jesse Porter Sprowls, East Finley, Pa. 

We.C. 1868 

Jonathan Wadhams, Clarkson,N.Y. W.C. 1867 


Joel Fisk Whitney, Wadham’s Mills, N.Y. 


M.C. 1868 
(18) 
SpecrAL Course. 

Name and Residence. Graduated. 
George Warren Barber, Orange, A.C. 1867 
Frank Gray Clark, Andover, A.C. 1862 
Thomas Albert Emerson, Wakefield, Y.C. 1863 


John Walter Lees, Andover, 

Marshall C. True, Carlisle, 

Ludwig Wolfsen, Andover, 

Thomas Melbourne May, Andover, 

Year of Preparatory Study in Phillips Academy. 
(6) Total, 94. 





Ill. — THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 
YALE COLLEGE, CT. 


Facutry. 


Rev. Tozopore D. Wootser, President. 

Rev. Exveazar T. Fircn, Emeritus. 

Rev. Leonard Bacon, Acting Professor of Revealed 
Theology. 

Rev. Noaw Porter, Clark Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy and Metaphysics, and Instructor in 
Natural Theology. 

Rev. George E. Day, Professor of the Hebrew 
Language and Literature, and Biblical Theol- 
ogy: 
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Rev. James M. Hoppin, Professor of Homiletics 
and the Pastoral Charge. 

Rev. George P. FisHer, Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. 

Rev. Trmoray Dwicur, Professor of Sacred Litera- 

+ ture. 


ReEsIDENT LICENTIATES. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Simeon Olmsted Allen, B.p., Enfield, Ct. Y.C. 1865 
Charles Hyde Gaylord, s.p., Ashford, Ct. Y.C. 1865 
Albert Josiah Lyman, Lenox, Mass. 
Winthrop Dudley Sheldon, 8.p., New Haven, Ct. 

Y. C. 1861 


(4) 
Senior Cuass. 
Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Edward Woolsey Bacon, New Haven, Ct. —— —— 
John Wickliffe Beach, Millington, Ct. Y.C. 1864 
Charles Frederick Bradley, Roxbury, Ct. 
Y.C. 1862 
Henry Burnham Mead, Hingham, Mass. 
Y.C. 1866 
John Thomas Owens, Cwmaman, Wales, —~— —— 
Enoch Edward Rogers, Orange, Ct. 
Juba Howe Vorce, Crown Point, N.Y. M.C. 
William Benjamin Williams, Dwygyfylchi, Wales, 
(8) 


Mippie CLaAss. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Anselm Byron Brown, New Haven, Ct. Y.C. 1867 
Daniel Augustus Evans, Nantyglo, Wales, 

Albert Francis Hale, Springfield, Ill. Y.C. 1866 
Joseph William Hartshorn, New Haven, Ct. 
Y.C. 1867 
Robert George Stephen McNeille, m.a. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(5) 


Y.C. 18638 


JUNIOR CLAss. 

Name and Residence. Graduated. 
John Kinne Hyde DeForest, Lyme, Ct. Y.C. 1868 
Charles Winthrop Fifield, East Concord, N.H. 

Y.C. 1864 

Lauren Matthew Foster, Meriden, Ct. ———— 

Edward Pierpont Herrick , New Haven, Ct. —~- —— 

Alfred Van Cleve Johnson, New York City, 

N.Y.U. 

David Evan Jones, Olyphant, Pa. — 

Anson Phelps Tinker, Old Lyme, Ct. Y.C. 1868 

James Brainerd Tyler, New Haven, Ct. Y.C. 1864 
(8) Total, 25. 


IV.— THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD, CT. 


Facutry. 


Rev. Wiu1amM Toompson, Nettleton Professor of 
Biblical Literature. 


Rev. Rosert G. Vermitye, Riley Professor of 
Christian Theology. 

Rev. Josepn C. Bopwett, Hosmer Professor of 
Preaching and the Pastoral Charge. 

Rev. Puri Scaarr, Waldo Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History. 


LECTURERS. 


ARNOLD Guyot, LL.D., The Connection of Re- 
vealed Religion and Ethnological Science. 

Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, History and Nature of Mjs- 
sions. 

Rey. Atonzo H. Quint, Congregationalism. 


REsIDENT LICENTIATE. 


Graduated. 
Not reported. 


Name and Residence. 
Azel W. Hazen, Norwich, Vt. 


SENIOR Cass. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Jason H. Bliss, Amherst, Mass. Not reported. 
Philip D. Corey, Boston, Mass. ” 
Charles 8. Durfee, Williamstown, Mass. 

John P. Hawley, Norfolk, Ct. 
Samuel Ingham, Middlefield, Mass. 
Isaac C. Meserve, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas M. Miles, Watertown, N. Y. 
Vincent Moses, Clymer, N. Y. 

H. re Lyons, N. Y. 


Mippte Ciass. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Abel 8. Clark, New Haven, Ct. Not reported. 
Aaron W. Field, Bernardston, Mass. if 
A. Keith, North Bridgewater, Mass. 

Henry W. Teller, Mt. Cisco, N. Y. 
Daniel W. Teller, Hadlyme, Ct. 
Charles E. Simmons, Worcester, Mass. 
Edward 8S. Towne, Springfield, Mass. 
-~ » Warfield, Holliston, Mass. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
J.C. Bodwell, Jr., Hartford, Ct. Not reported. 
F. H. Buffum, Winchester, N. H. " 
Myron Eells, Walla-Walla, Wash. Ter. 

8. 8S. Mathews, Boston, Mass. 
I. F. Tobey, Boston, Mass. 
(5) Total, 23. 


Vv. — THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OHIO. 


Facutry. 

Rev. James H. Farrcuiip, President, Avery Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Theology. 

Rev. Caartes G. Finney, Professor of Systematic 
and Pastoral Theology. 

Rev. Joun Moraan, Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture. 
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Rev. SrepHen C. LeonarD, Instructor in Sacred 
Rhetoric and Ecclesiastical History. 


Senior CLAss. 


Name and Residence. 
John A. Bedient, Little Valley, N. Y. 
Charles G. Fairchild, Oberlin, 0. 
~— Robbins, Elmwood, Ill. 


Graduated. 
0.C. 1866 
0.C. 1866 
0.C. 1865 


Mipp_e Ciass. 


Name and Residence. Graduated. 
Roselle T. Cross, Richville, N. Y. 0.C. 1867 
Charles E. Tibbetts, Gaylordsville, Conn. 0.C. 1868 
Richard Winsor, Boston, Mass. 0.C. 1867 
Albert A. Wright, Oberlin, 0. 0.C. 1865 
— E. Wright, Saybrook, 0. 0.C. 1867 

4) 


JUNIOR CLASs. 


Name and Residence. 
Cornelius B. Bradley, Bangkok, Siam, 
Justus N. Brown, Oberlin, 0. 

Robert W. Logan, York, 0. 

James R. Severance, Bellevue, 0. 

Hinds Smith, Oberlin, 0. 

Aaron J. Steadman, McKean, Pa. 

Treharne:L. Treharne, Maesteg, Wales, 

William Woodmansee, Denmark, Iowa, 
(8) 


Graduated. 
0.C. 1867 
0.C. 1867 
0.0. 1868 
0.C. 1868 


0.C. 1868 
Total, 16. 


VI.— CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Facutty. 


Rev. JosepH Haven, Illinois Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology. 

Rev. Samuen C. Bartietr, New England Professor 
of Biblical Literature. 

Rev. FRANKLIN W. Fisk, Wisconsin Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric. 


Proressor OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
History. 


(Instruction given in this department for the pres- 
ent by Prof. Haven. Lectures on Pastoral Du- 
ties by Prof. BARTLETT.) 


INSTRUCTOR IN ELOCUTION. 
Epwarp M. Booru, a.m. 


LIBRARIAN. 
Prof. BARTLETT. ° 


Senior CLAss. 


Name and Residence. 
Edwin R. Beach, Appleton, Wis. 
Eben M. Betts, Cleveland, Ohio, 


Daniel M. Breckenridge, Belpre, Ohio, 
Mar.C. 1866 


B.U. 1868 
Bel.C. 1866 


Graduated. 
U.C. 1856 


Charles C. Cragin, Chicago, Ill. 
Jerome D. Davis, Dundee, Ill. 
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Samuel F. Dickinson, Heath, Mass. U.M. 1866 
Sidney B. Demarest, Garrettsville, Ohio, 
W.R.C. 1865 


A.C. 1865 


Jacob F. Guyton, Marietta, Ohio, 
Vitellus M. Hardy, Wilton, Me. 
Charles Hibbard, Port Huron, Mich. _— 
Dexter D. Hill, Wauwatosa, Wis. Bel. C. 1866 
Edward A. Mirick, W. Brookfield, Mass. A.C. 1864 
Lanson P. Norcoss, Chicago, Ill. 
James 8. Norton, Chicago, Il. 
Charles A. Towle, Andover, Mass. 
Henry B. Waterman, Chicago, Ill. 
ae he Webb, Buda, Ill. 

7 


Bel. C. 1866 
D.C. 1864 
Y.C. 1868 
A.C. 1866 


Mippte Cuass. 


Name and Residence. 
Edward N. Barrett, Chicago, Ill. K.C. 1866 
George 8. Bascom, Princeton, Ill. Bel.C. 1866 
Oliver P. Champlin, Stafford Springs, Ct. ——- —— 
William H. Cross, Roscoe, Ill. Bel.C. 1865 
Edward P. Goodrich, Allegan, Mich. _U.M. 1865 


Graduated. 


Stanley E. Lathrop, Glenwood, Minn. Bel.C. 1867 
Oscar C. McCulloch, Chicago, Ill. 
Alexander R. Thain, Millburn, Ill. 
7 J. Volentine, Providence, R. I. B.U. 1867 


JuNIOR CLASS. 


Name and Residence. 
Amos J. Bailey, Wheaton, Ill. 
Levi F. Bickford, Mt. Etna, Ind. 
Frederick W. Bush, Brady, Mich. 
Cephas F. Clapp, Lamoille, Til. 
Ephraim M. Corey, Hillsdale, Mich. Hills.C. 1868 
John A. Cruzan, McGregor, Ind. 
Julian H. Dixon, Shullsburg, Wis. 
Frederic W. Fairfield, Oak Park, Il. 
Gilbert T. Holeombe, Newark, N.Y. 
James K. Kilbourn, Racine, Wis. 
Edward P. Lord, Olivet, Mich. 
George D. Marsh, Grinnell, Ia. 
Albert Matson, Wheaton, Il. 
M. Lester 8S. Noyes, Chicago, Ill. 
Henry N. Payne, Janesville, Wis. 
Myron W. Pinkerton, Waupun, Wis. _Ri.C. 1868 
Charles F. Reed, Grinnell, Ia. To.C. 1867 


Charles A. Richardson, E. Cleveland, Ohio, 
0.C. 1868 


James R. Severance, Bellevue, Ohio, 0.C. 1868 
Emanuel Van Noorden, The Hague, Holland, 


Graduated. 
Wh.C. 1868 
0.C. 1868 
O1.C. 1868 


Bel.C. 1867 
0.C. 1868 
Bel.C. 1868 
01.C. 1868 
Io.C. 1867 


Ham.C. 1868 


Thomas * ae Philadelphia, Pa. 
(21) 


SpecraAL Course. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Name and Residence. 
John L. Atkinson, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
William R. Butcher, Chicago, Il. 
William J. Clark, St. Louis, Mo. 
Francis J. Douglass, Hillsdale, Mich. 
(4) 


Graduated. 
A.C. 1864 
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Name and Residence. Graduated. Name and Residence. Graduated. 

FIRST YEAR. Henry Jacobs, Ontario, Ill. —_ —. 

Charles M. Bingham, Lombard, Ill. —— Oscar G. May, Chicago, Ill. —— 

George S. Codington, Terre Haute, Ind. ——_—— Albert W. Safford, Rockford, Tl. —— 

Washington B. Gallagher, Pittsburg, Pa. —-—— J°hn T. Quimby, Boston, Mass. —- 
Alvan A. Hurd, Clinton, Ct. —_— (8) Total, 59. 


SUMMARY. 





Students. 


Volumes Anniversaries 


in in 1869. 
Library. 





Resident 


2 | _Licentiates. 
Special 
Course. 


| Junior. 





12,000 Thursday, July 29. 
30,000 Thursday, July 22. 
College (81,000). Thursday, May 20. 
Not reported —— _ June— 
College (10,000). July 28, August 4. 
4,000 Thursday, April 29 


_Bangor 
Andover 
Yale 
Hartford 
Oberlin 
Chicago 


ll al 




















1 Col «31 | Lecturers, &c. 





wonnanSe | Middle. 


Moca wo 
NoOoSCoaS 
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TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


Bancor. — Anniversary, Thursday following the last Wednesday in July. There 
is but one vacation in the year, commencing at the Anniversary, and continuing 
twelve weeks. The proper time for admission is the first week in the Academical 
year. The next Academical year commences on Thursday, October 29, 1869. 

ANDOVER. — Anniversary, Thursday, July 22. Vacation of eight weeks fol- 
lows Anniversary. The present year is divided into two terms, — the first ending 
March 25, 1869, followed by a vacation of four weeks; the second term begins 
Thursday, April 22, 1869, and continues until Anniversary. The next Seminary 
year commences on Thursday, September 16, 1869. 

YA.eE. — The session for 1868-69 commenced on Thursday, September 17, 
1868, and continues until Anniversary, Thursday, May 20, 1869. 

Hartrorp. — There is but one term of study, which “ commences about the 
first of October, and continues to about the middle of June.” 

OBERLIN. — Same as College Department. Fall term began September 1, 
1868, and ended November, 21, 1868. Spring term, February 16, 1869, to May 
8, 1869. Summer term, May 12, 1869, to August 4, 1869. Anniversary of the 
Theological Society, July 28, 1869. Sermon to the Theological Alumni, August 
3, 1869. Commencement, August 4, 1869. Next year begins on Tuesday 
August 31, 1869. 

CuicaGo. — Two terms, the “ Lecture term” and the “ Reading term”; the 
Lecture term commencing on the second Wednesday of September, and continu- 
ing till the last Thursday in April; the Reading term extending from the first 
Wednesday in June to the beginning of the Lecture term. Anniversary, last 
Thursday in April. “The Reading term is intended to be passed by the stu- 
dent under the supervision of some pastor, under whose care he may pursue the 
course of study prescribed by the Faculty, while at the same time acquainting 
himself with the details and practical duties of pastoral life.” 

The “ Alumni Institute” opens on the Monday evening nearest the 20th of 
October, and continues ten days. 

















Congregational Necrology. 


{ 


CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH THOMPSON LEACH died at Rye, N. H., June 16, 
1868, aged fifty-nine years and seven months. She was born in Heath, Mass., 
the daughter of Stephen and Phebe Thompson of that place. The town 
of Heath was then distinguished for the interest felt in the cause of education, 
its elevated morality, the frequent revivals with which it was blessed, and the 
almost universal attendance of the people on the sanctuary. There was a Sab- 
bath school of five hundred connected with the Congregational Society, and 
there was hardly an individual in the congregation who was not connected with 
it. Living in such a community, the child of godly parents, sitting under the 
ministry of an excellent pastor, the late Rev. Moses Miller, it was to be expected 
that she should remember her Creator in the days of her youth. That happily 
was the case. She was hopefully converted at the age of thirteen, and united 
with the church in Heath. In securing her education, she was so fortunate as first 
to be a pupil of Miss Mary Lyon, then a teacher at Ashfield, Mass., and just be- 
ginning to develop those qualities which have made her a blessing to her race ; 
and afterwards of Miss Hasseltine, then principal of the Academy at Bradford, 
Mass. Her marriage with the Rev. Giles Leach took place, February 25, 
1833. Her subsequent life was spent, eight years at Sandwich, N. H., eleven 
at Meredith Village, fourteen at Wells, Me. Her husband had removed from 
the latter place and taken charge of the church in Rye, N. H., a few weeks 
previous to her death. She possessed all the qualities which made it safe for 
“the heart of her husband to trust in her.” Few clergymen have ever found 
in a wife a more discreet or safe counsellor, or one better suited to increase his 
influence or usefulness in the pastoral relation. In the instruction and guidance 
of her children, she felt the delicate and solemn responsibility of a mother’s 
charge. Her efforts for the improvement of their minds and hearts were unwearied, 
and she had the joy of beholding them hopefully converted in early life and unit- 
ing with the Church of Christ. As a Christian, she was clothed with humility. 
Her high attainments in grace were manifest to all but herself. She often 
mourned her imperfections, while others could discover in her nothing but what 
was pure, lovely, and of good report. Thus has passed away one who was deeply 
beloved by her circle of friends. But we are comforted by the thought that 
she has been translated to a better world, and now rejoices in the society and 
friendships of heaven. 

W. R. J. 


Rev. ENOCH CORSER was born at Boscawen, N. H., January 2, 1787, and 
was the son of David Corser, of Boscawen, and the great-grandson of John 
Corser, of Newbury, Mass., who emigrated to this country from Scotland about 
the year 1690. His grandfather, John Corser, with his son David removed from 
Newbury to Boscawen in the early settlement of the town, and purchased the 
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whole of a tract of land in the western part of the town, now Webster, and 
which has ever since borne the name of Corser’s Hill. As an illustration of the 
fact that there was much less emigration from the farming towns than there is 
now, the late Rev. Mr. Corser, when a boy, could stand at his father’s door and 
see the residences of more than one hundred cousins. In early youth he at- 
tended the academy in Salisbury, N. H. He commenced a course of study for 
college with the Rev. Samuel Wood, p. p., of Boscawen, so honorably distin- 
guished as a teacher of young men. He graduated at Middlebury College, 1811. 
After teaching a school in Danvers, Mass., for three years, he commenced, May, 
1814, the study of divinity with the Rev. Dr. Harris, of Dunbarton, and was 
licensed in 1815, by the Hopkinton Association. After preaching in Middleton, 
Mass., and Colebrook, N. H., he was invited to Loudon, where he was ordained 
and installed as pastor of the Congregational Church, March 17, 1817. His ordi- 
nation sermon was preached by his theological instructor, Rev. Dr. Harris. He la- 
bored here more than twenty years, and his preaching was attended with much 
success. Several precious revivals were enjoyed. He was dismissed from Lou-_ 
don December 13, 1837. From May, 1837, to September of the same year, he 
preached at Meredith Village, where he received a call to settle, but declined, 
having received what he regarded as a more urgent call to assume the charge 
of the church at Sanbornton Bridge, where he labored in word and doctrine 
nearly six years. May, 1843, he commenced laboring as stated supply of the 
church in Plymouth, where he preached nearly one year anda half. In May, 1845, 
he became stated supply of the Congregational Church in Epping, where he 
remained three years, and then removed to his native town. In the two years 
that followed he supplied for short periods the churches in Fisherville, Hen- 
niker, and Warner. At the last place he commenced an engagement as stated 
supply, when he was seized with palsy, and compelled to relinquish ministerial 
labors for a number of years. August, 1857, he resumed labors at Loudon, the 
place of his long pastorate, where he preached two years. His health then failed, 
and he was never, afterwards, able to perform ministerial service. 

He was married, May, 1817, to Sally Gerrish, daughter of Colonel Joseph 
Gerrish, of Boscawen. By her he had three children, — Samuel Bartlett Ger- 
rish, who graduated at Dartmouth College, 1841, Elizabeth Mary Jane, and 
Lucretia Anna French. Mrs. Corser died January 17, 1851. 

Mr. Corser was a man of large physical frame, vigorous constitution, uncommon 
powers of mind, and intense emotions. He was in an unusual degree frank, out- 
spoken, knowing nothing of artifice, and having not a particle of the fox in him. 
He put his whole soul into whatever he undertook, and if it did not go it was for 
no want of energy on his part. When his emotions were deeply enkindled, he 
was eloquent as few men ever were. His labors during the revivals of 1831, 
and of the years that followed, will not be forgotten. After a protracted season 
of infirmity, during which he received every manifestation of kindness that filial 
affection could give, he died June 17, 1868. His funeral was attended on the 
19th. Most of the members of the Hopkinton Association were present. Dr. 
Bouton preached an appropriate discourse. 

W. R. J. 
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Rev. SENDOL BARNES MUNGER died in Bombay, India, July 23, 1868, 
aged sixty-five years, nine months, and eighteen days. 

He was born in Fairhaven, Vt., October 5, 1802, a son of Calvin and Rebecca 
(Hemenway) Munger. When six years old, he was left an orphan. He became 
a Christian July 4, 1821, while living at Shoreham, and soon entered upon a 
course of preparation for the ministry. He fitted for college at Rutland County 
Grammar School (Castleton), and was graduated at Middlebury in 1828, and at 
Andover in 1833. For a short time he was agent in Vermont of the A. B. C. 
F. M., and was ordained to the ministry, at Bristol, February 12,1834. The 
Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, p. p., of Middlebury, preached the sermon. 

From the beginning of his studies he had had in view the missionary work. 
He sailed from Boston in the ship Corvo, May 21, 1834, and arrived at Bombay 
September 10. He was first stationed at Bombay, and afterward at Satara. 
On account of the protracted ill-health of his wife he returned to the United 
States, sailing from Bombay, November 15, 1841, and reached this country, June 
9, 1842, He re-embarked at Boston, January 3, 1846, in the ship Chicora, and 
arrived at Bombay, April 25. During the passage his wife died, and was buried 
in the Indian Ocean. He was stationed for a while at Ahmednugger, afterward 
at Bhingar, and in 1855 removed to Satara, which continued to be his station till 
1866, when he returned to Bombay, his first field in India. In 1853 he again 
visiied the United States, and, returning, sailed from New York, September 6, 
1854, in the steamship Asia. He made still another visit to this country, in 1860, 
and returned in 1862, sailing from Boston, October 29, in the ship Whampoa. 

He had an extensive acquaintance with Marathi literature, and was the author 
of several books and tracts in that language, among which were “ A Memoir of 
Mrs. Mary E. Munger,” and “The New Creation,” the latter of which passed 
through several editions. He was also the author, in English, of “ The Conquest 
of India by the Church,” and of “A Comparison between Hindooism and Chris- 
tianity.” He was revising the last-named book when seized by his final sickness. 

He married, first, in 1834, Maria L. Andrews, of Bristol, Vt. (died March 12, 
1846); second, in 1854, Mary E. Ely, of Chicago, Ill. (died June, 1856) ; third, 
September 9, 1862, Mrs. Sarah S. Paul, of Boston, who survived him, and 
returned to Boston. 

P. H.W. 


Mrs. LAURA A. DENISON, wife of Rev. Andrew C. Denison, and daughter 
of Rev. Charles Nichols, died in New Britain, Conn., Saturday, August 8, 1868, 
aged thirty-five years. Many words could not set forth in order the things in the 
character and deeds of this beloved Christian disciple which are surely known 
among us. Yet few words are more than she would permit to be spoken con- 
cerning her own worth. The daughter of a venerable minister, in whose home 
is the light of life, and the wife of an active Christian pastor, through whom 
her great desire for usefulness found enlarged and happy opportunity, all her 
days were spent in a genial Christian atmosphere, and in those labors for the 
Master which were the joy of her life. Born into the covenant of grace, and an 
active and conscientious Christian before she was eight years of age, she never 
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caused trouble or anxiety to her parents during the period of her youth, and 
throughout her life was a source of comfort and joy. Her health was always 
frail, but her mind was cultivated and refined only less than her heart. She 
walked in the light, devoutly loving Christ, his Church, his people, and his cause. 
Having consecrated all to God, she had little darkness or doubt. Her com- 
munion with God was close and intimate. Her active labors for the salvation of 
souls were always beyond her strength, and blessed with great success. There 
were multitudes who loved her here, and called her blessed ; there will be many 
stars in her crown hereafter. Spiritually minded and mature for her years 
almost beyond any Christian‘ whom I have ever known, she went down into 
the shadow of the border land with entire calmness and trust. And when, finally, 
after severe and prolonged illness, the last hour had come, all was perfect resig- 
nation and peace. Jesus was there to claim his own. And although she loved 
her earthly friends not less, and had much that is beautiful and promising to live 
for, she loved her Saviour more, and rejoiced in the hope of walking with him in 
Paradise. 
Cc. L. G. 


Mrs. MARY OLIPHANT, wife of Rev. David Oliphant, was the daughter 
of Dr. Abiel Pearson, M. D., and Mary (Adams) Pearson, of Andover, Mass. 
She was born May 3, 1793, died August 22, 1868. 

The following just and beautiful tribute to her memory was given at her funeral 
by the Rev. Professor J. H. Thayer : — 

“In this town where God’s creative power gave her life, where his sovereign 
grace gave her newness of life in Christ, he has now ushered his handmaid into | 
life eternal ; by a process, too, as gradual, as beautiful, as the fading of the shadows 
of night into morning. 

“ Three quarters of a century ago she was born, and, for more than half a cen- 
tury, has her existence been blended with his whose home she has now left des- 
olate. That home, while she lived, she made always a model of neatness and 
quiet cheerfulness. In her domestic relations she certainly endeavored to fulfil 
the apostolic directions, to ‘love her husband, to love her children, to be discreet, 
and a keeper at home.’ She ‘looked well to the ways of her household,’ and 
did never ‘eat the bread of idleness.’ And so the description of the ancient 
wise man became reality. ‘ Her children arise up and call her blessed, her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her.’ For he has had occasion perpetually to remind 
himself that, in finding her, he ‘ obtained favor of the Lord.’ 

“ And not less in his ministerial life has he had occasion to praise God for having 
made him an helpmeet for him. For she has not restricted her ministrations to 
him, while he has ministered to ‘the household of faith.” Her activity among 
the several peoples of his charges has been constant and wisely directed. She 
‘opened her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue was the law of kindness,’ 
and not less among the poor than the rich. Not only was her attendance at the 
meetings for public worship and social prayer so regular, and her mien so sweetly 
reverent, that even the stranger within the gates of the Lord has been attracted 
by them, but in the more secret methods of Christian activity she was always 
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foremost. Especially did her Christian sympathy give perpetual lustre to her 
offices of unobtrusive kindness, Herself the daughter of a physician, who for half 
a century endeared himself to this community by his skilful ministrations in the 
sick-room, she seems to have inherited a native delicacy of perception, a tender- 
ness and tact, which gave her marked success in her intercourse with the feeble, the 
afflicted, the timid, the sorrowing. An aged one of Christ’s poor, for months in 
passing her vacated dwelling, would stop and view it, and wipe from her face the 
tear of sorrow, in remembrance of the gifts bestowed on her by her charity. 
‘ They looked unto her and were lightened.’ Her sunny smile brought cheer to 
many a darkened family circle. The children sought her instinctively. And the 
thought of heaven will gain attractiveness to many an old parishioner, with the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Oliphant has gone thither. 

“ Her religious life began about 1809, during the preaching of Dr. Griffin in the 
South Church (Andover). It seems to have been characterized, from first to last, 
by steadiness and quiet serenity. Recently, it is true, shortly after she became 
aware that her illness must soon terminate fatally, she experienced that shuddering 
which many another saint has felt in passing through the dark valley. The thought 
that she must go forth alone, that she must so soon enter upon the unalterable allot- 
ments of the eternal state, struck her with momentary dismay, and lent imaginary 
horrors even to the physical process of dying. But all this was but the chill and 
darkness at the base of the mountain preceding the prospect of glory given her 
when she had gained the summit. Thence, as she gazed upwards, the fair land 
no longer seemed distant, and at length her longing spirit went homewards as on 
the wings of the morning.” 


Rev. LUCIUS PARKER died at his residence in Larimer Mills, Neb., 
September 24, 1868. He was born in Southboro’, Mass., September 3, 1807. 
His age was sixty-one years and twenty-one days. His father, Jeroboam 
Parker, was born also in Southboro’, and, what is also very remarkable, 
preached during his entire ministry in the same town in which he was born. 
Both father and son were graduates of Harvard University, the subject of this 
sketch graduating August 28, 1834. He studied theology at Oberlin, Ohio, and 
was a home missionary for over thirty years, most of the time in the State of 
Illinois. He preached for short periods in Ohio, New York, and Wisconsin, and 
for one year previous to his death he was laid aside from the active work of the 
ministry, and sought a home in Nebraska as a sanitary measure. Mr. Parker’s 
ministry has been one of marked success. Hundreds have been led to Christ 
under his ministrations. Revivals have attended his ministry wherever, in the 
providence of God, he has been called to labor. His sermons grew mighty under 
the influence of his daily ministrations from house to house. 

He combined, and that successfully, the work of preacher, teacher, pastor, and 
colporter. He was mild and gentle, and at the same time bold and outspoken. 
He never waited until the lion was dead, but boldly battled the living errors of 
the day. He was one of the early champions of the anti-slavery movement, and 
published some very able papers on that subject while it was yet very unpopular 
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among his brethren and the leading missionary societies. His entire life seems to 
have been animated with one single purpose, viz. : the spiritual good of his fellows. 
So absorbed was he in this that he often seemed entirely forgetful of self. He 
had a great care for the poor of his parish, and always managed to make their 
church burdens light, even at the expense of his own comfort. 

Considering his scanty means, Mr. Parker gave largely to the benevolent en- 
terprises of the day. This he did so quietly that the record thereof is on high. 

He gave from his scanty library his most valued and standard works to the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. One young man he took from a mechanic’s shop, 
and assisted him in his course through this same seminary into the ministry. 

The last days of Mr. Parker were a fitting end to such a life. He felt assured 
that death was near, and he was perfectly resigned to the will of God. And the 
divine promises, which had become stereotyped phrases with him at the sick and 
dying beds of others, were now his own comfort and strength. 

Typhoid fever being his last illness, he was a great part of the time unconscious 
to all about him, but every moment of consciousness was filled with joyful excla- 
mations in view of what wasso near. He had bright visions of the land of Beulah, 
and passed calmly over the river into the city of God. Mr. Parker’s grave is on 
a beautiful summit overlooking the waters of the Platte and the Missouri, —a 
calm, sweet resting-place for an honored son and true servant of the Most High. 

G. W. W. 


Rev. BENJAMIN CHAPMAN CHASE died in Foxcroft, Me., October 13, 
1868, aged forty-nine. He was a son of Benjamin Chapman and Eliza Stevens 
(Royce) Chase, of Cornish, N. H., where he was born January 29, 1819. 

When about nine years of age, he gave hopeful evidence of being a subject of 
renewing grace. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1846, and at Bangor 
Seminary in 1849. He was ordained pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Camden, Me., January 8, 1850, and was married, February 10, 1850, to Miss 
Almeda S. Blanchard, daughter of Loring Blanchard, of Bangor. She survives 
him, with three children. During his pastorate of seven years at Camden, about 
fifty were received to the church. He was dismissed at his own request, and was 
installed over the First Congregational Church in Attleboro’, Mass., in July, 
1857. He was dismissed from the church in Attleboro’ after a pastorate of 
six years, and then for fifteen months supplied the church in Oldtown, Me., 
after which he became stated supply of the church in Foxcroft and Dover, ‘con- 
tinuing in this relation until May 8, 1866, when he was installed over the church 
in Foxcroft. 

The disease which closed his days was perplexing to the many physicians who 
examined his case. They knew not what to term it, but they all agreed that his 
system needed relaxation and rest. Early in the summer he was absent for a few 
weeks from his people, but returned and preached the first Sabbath in July, then 
took his family away and rested among friends about two months. He seemed to 
improve in health, and notified his people that he would try to resume labor with 
them the first Sabbath in September. He reached home in time to do so, but 
was unable to sit up, and seldom afterwards could leave his bed. A post mortem 
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examination revealed a cancerous humor between the stomach and spinal column, 
which was doubtless the cause of his death. 
Mr. Chase was a devoted, faithful minister of the Lord Jesus. He will be held in 
grateful remembrance by the people whom he served, in all the fields of his labor. 
W. W. D. 


Rev. THADDEUS H. BROWN died in North Woodstock, Conn., October 
19, 1868. 

He was born June 17, 1838, in Billerica, Mass. His father was a physician 
of that place, and died when this his only child was an infant. His mother 
was from childhood a member of a Unitarian church, but when her season of 
trial and grief came, upon the death of her husband, she felt the need of a warmer 
faith, and sought and found, as she hoped, a divine Saviour to comfort and sustain 
her. She died in 1845 testifying to the love of Jesus, and with a blessed hope of 
salvation through his blood. 

Mr. Brown was thus left an orphan at the age of seven, and his home was after- 
wards with an aunt in Andover, a most excellent lady, who faithfully and lovingly 
discharged her trust, training the boy, who had been left to her charge, “in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.” At the age of eleven he became concerned 
for his salvation, and for more than a year was in deep distress of mind, remark- 
able for so young a person. : 

The long conflict, however, ended by his resigning himself, unreservedly, to his 
Saviour. 

He fitted for college at Phillips Academy, Andover, and entered Yale in the 
fall of 1856. On his graduation, he began his studies for his chosen profession at 
Andover, where he was graduated in 1864, having spent one year during his 
course in Germany. Previous to his departure for Germany he was married to 
Miss Lydia W. Herrick, daughter of Rev. Henry Herrick, and niece to the late 
librarian of Yale College, with whom she had resided. He was one who always 
improved upon acquaintance. A certain modest reserve, which sometimes be- 
came almost a shy sensitiveness, prevented strangers from fully appreciating the 
rich worth of his character, as well as the native power and the culture of his mind. 
During his student life he shrank from prominence, and felt then, as afterwards, 
that much of the soul's experience is too sacred for words to make public ; yet his 
voice was often heard in the prayer-meeting, and his efforts often given in the 
Sabbath school and in private among his classmates, to help forward his Master’s 
cause. After the completion of his studies, Mr. Brown preached for six months. 
at Pittsford, Vt., with acceptance and success. He then became pastor of the 
church in North Woodstock, Conn., where he was ordained April 11, 1866. 
Here he labored until his death, always devoted, always faithful, winning more 
and more the esteem and affection of his people, loving them with increasing 
ardor. 

As a preacher, his utterances were all marked by scholarly accuracy, by a quiet 
wisdom and strong common sense, by a manly breadth of view, by careful thought, 
and above all by an evident purpose to do all that he could for the prosperity of 
his Master’s kingdom. He was always quick to help the poor and despised, and 
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to sympathize with the afflicted. He was prompt to visit the sick, to cheer and 
encourage them, and to pour out his soul in prayer for them. He labored faith- 
fully for the impenitent, seeking to win them to Jesus, and with those who had 
departed from their covenant vows, seeking to reclaim them, though, owing to 
the sensitiveness of his nature, such private duties involved more than usual self- 
denial in him. As he became known to his brethren in the ministry, he rapidly 
gained their esteem and love, as he did of the people of his charge. Indeed, sel- 
dom do we meet with a more beautiful and a more blameless character, a more 
hearty and earnest piety, a more complete devotion to the Redeemer, than we 
have been privileged to know in this young servant of God. 

He was taken ill with the scarlet fever in Norwich, where he with his wife was 
attending the meeting of the American Board. The sermon upon Tuesday even- 
ing was the last public service in which he was to unite on earth. He was able 
to be removed home and seemed partially to recover, but was attacked with in- 
flammation of the bowels, and soon yielded to the disease amidst great pain of 
body. The following account of his last hours, written by one who was constantly 
with him, we transfer as better than could be given by one who was not present 
at that triumphant departure : — 

“ Alarm was first felt for him on Saturday night, but he had no thought of dan- 
ger till Sabbath evening, when he was suddenly told that he was near home. 

“A moment’s surprise, then the heartfelt response, ‘ Blessed be God,’ and, as a 
heavenly peace lighted his face, he said, ‘I seem to feel even now the breezes 
from the celestial city wafting over me.’ 

“ His last hours were full of labor for Jesus, — a fitting close for such a ministry. 
‘My people, my dear, dear people,’ he exclaimed, ‘ how gladly would I die if my 
death might be the means of a glorious revival among them!’ and as one after 
another gathered around him, his words to each showed how deeply and con- 
stantly he had borne them individually upon his heart. Amid great bodily weak- 
ness he prayed for them, comforted, entreated, pleaded with and blessed them, 
and then said, ‘ Now let me depart in peace.’ 

“ A wife loved as few are ever loved, he calmly resigned, trusting her, with their 
precious little ones, to a covenant-keeping God, saying only, ‘The Lord will 
provide.’ 

“ He lingered in great agony till Monday night, twenty-four hours after he had 
hoped to go; yet his resignation was so entire, his joy in Christ so radiant, his as- 
surance of his presence so perfect, that every hour was a victory. Expressions of 
intensest human love, of perfected faith in his present Jesus, of joy in view of 
the blessedness awaiting him, made his agonizing death-bed seem the very gate 
of heaven.” 

H. F. H. 


Deacon JOHN THOMPSON died in Hartford, Conn., October 21, 1868, 
aged eighty-four years. He was the son of Captain Sanford Thompson, of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., where he was born February 6, 1784. When he was very young 
his father removed to Blanford, Mass., where he passed the most of his minority. 
He was a most thoughtful, intelligent, amiable youth, and in early life gave evi- 
dence of personal religious experience. 
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In April, 1807, when he was twenty-three years of age, he went to the (then) _ 
Province of Maine, and settled in what is now the town of Mercer, in Somerset 
County. In 1814 he married Miss Olive Works, of Oxford, Mass. Their chil- 
dren were six sons and two daughters. He was for twenty-five years superin- 
tendent of the Sabbath school, and for about forty years deacon of the Congre- 
gational Church in Mercer, retaining the office until his death. He was a pillar 
in this feeble church, an ever-shining light, an untiring upholder of the means of 
grace to the extent of his power, ready for every good word and work. He was 
a man of guileless simplicity, of steadfast faithfulness. The church in its weak- 
ness rested upon him as upon a strong staff, while he constantly endeavored by 
word and example to impress upon those around him the personal convictions of 
truth and duty. 

He was a man of broad sympathies, an advocate of the oppressed, a friend of 
the forlorn and needy. Every good cause gained his active sympathy, and he 
was ever ready to render such material aid as his limited means allowed. He was 
a good man in the widest and largest sense of the term, an oracle in the commu- 
nity, where his name will be cherished as the synonyme of all that is pure and 
lovely and of good report. 

A few years ago he, with his aged wife, who survives him, yielded to the request 
of a son-in-law in Hartford, and went to pass the evening of their lives in his fam- 
ily. We are wont to say that the aged amid their infirmities are in the winter 
of life; but this did not apply to him. His old age was radiant with faith and 
hope, — a perennial summer. His end was peace. ‘The memory of the just 
is blessed.” 


WwW. W. D. 


Deacon MATTHEWS THACHER died in Centreville, Mass., October 26, 
1868, aged eighty years. 

He was a lineal descendant of Antony Thacher, who, with his wife, were the 
only survivors of twenty-three, from shipwreck, on the 14th of August, 1635. 
They were cast upon an island off Rockport, which has since been known as 
Thacher’s Island. They were taken from thence to Marblehead, whence they 
went to Yarmouth for a permanent settlement. Here it was that Matthews 
was born on Sunday, the 8th of June, 1788, and baptized on the fullowing 
Sabbath. He was early taught that “the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” At the age of fourteen he left his home with the benediction 
of his widowed mother, to make his own mark in the world. He was taken into 
the service of a relative in South Dartmouth, where, through diligence and fidel- 
ity in business, he soon obtained a good name ; and, through the blessing of a cov- 
enant-keeping God upon the means of grace enjoyed, he early became a Chris- 
tian, and in 1810 united with the Congregational Church in that place. He was 
elected deacon of the same in 1823, and was retained in the office until 1861, 
when, at his own request, he was dismissed and recommended to the Congrega- 
tional Church in Geneva, Ill., by which he was received, and in the fellowship of 
which he died. 

In his business transactions he was emphatically an honest man. Possessing 
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great energy of character and excellent judgment, he was highly esteemed by 
all who knew him, especially by his commercial friends. His natural disposition 
was cheerful, and his Christian character earnest, consistent, and symmetrical. 
He loved ‘the truth as it is in Jesus, and was ever ready to co-operate in the 
benevolent enterprises of the day in spreading it abroad. His example in the 
observance of the Sabbath, by constant attendance on the preaching of the 
Gospel, and by his manifest interest in the Sabbath school, and his regular at- 
tendance on the weekly prayer-meeting, will be remembered with gratitude by 
many who love the Gospel of the blessed Saviour. 
I. C. T. 


Rev. BENJAMIN F. FOSTER, who died at Dummerston, Vt., November 
2, 1868, was born in Hanover, N. H., June 16, 1803, a son of Richard and Esther 
(Jewell) Foster. He was consecrated to God by his parents in infancy, and was 
the subject of many prayers. His youth was marked for sobriety and a careful 
regard for what is of good report. In the spring of 1821 his attention was called 
more particularly to his lost state as a sinner. After a season of very painful con- 
viction, he obtained a hope of pardon, and united with the Congregational Church 
in Hanover Centre, under the pastoral care of Rev. Josiah Town. He was soon 
led to feel it his duty to leave the occupation he had chosen (that of a tanner), 
and enter upon a course of study with a view to the ministry. He fitted for col- 
lege at Kimball Union Academy, and graduated at Amherst College in the Class 
of 1829. He read theology with Rev. Silas McKeen, p. p., of Bradford, Vt., and 
was licensed by the Orange Association, August 2, 1831. He preached a few 
months in Waterford, Vt., then in Amoskeag (now Manchester), N. H., and was 
ordained there as an evangelist in March, 1832. He was installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Salisbury, N. H., November 13, 1833; sermon by 
Rev. N. Bouton, D. p., of Concord, N. H. He was dismissed July 23, 1846, on 
account of ill-health. In September, 1846, he was installed in Dummerston, Vt., 
and remained pastor until December 18, 1867, though he had preached only oc- 
casionally for more than a year previous, on account of his failing health. His 
health was always poor. Hence he was often depressed, and easily overcome and 
discouraged by the cares of the ministry. But there was a vein of cheerfulness in 
his life that made him always companionable, and his home a welcome place for 
his friends. As a minister he was faithful. He was no speculator, but a preacher 
of the Word of God. His study was to learn the meaning of the Scriptures. 
This being known, he preached plainly, earnestly, and ably. 

He was constitutionally desponding, and thought little of himself and his pro- 
ductions, but was much esteemed by his brethren in the ministry as an able 
divine. His Association will long remember his modest suggestions, his faithful 
reproofs, and profitable criticisms. His Christian character was solid rather than 
showy, always reliable. He was found generally at the foot of the cross pleading 
for mercy, as a sinner, rarely on the mount, never speaking of his attain- 
ments as a Christian or his success as a minister. He was blessed with revivals 
in both of his fields of labor. The one in 1842, in Salisbury, was of great interest, 
and added largely to the church in that place. He was a Calvinist in his views of 
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Gospel doctrines, decided in his convictions, yet charitable in his judgment of 
those that differed from him. He died trusting in the Saviour whom he had 
preached for thirty-seven years, — the only Saviour for sinners, and all-sufficient. 
“The plan of redemption looks glorious,” he said to his brother, Rev. Amos 
Foster, of Putney, Vt., a few days before he died. Here he could rest securely, 
though he found nothing in himself on which he could build a hope. His life and 
death were a good illustration of the apostle’s doctrine, ‘‘ By grace ye are saved 
through faith, and that not of yourselves : it is the gift of God.” 

He was twice married: April 19, 1832, to Miss Ruth H. Kimball, of Orange, 
N. H., who died June 3, 1845; July, 1846, to Mrs. Mary C. Perry, of Manches- 
ter, N. H., who survives him. 

A. 8. 


ZELOTES HOSMER died of apoplexy in Hinsdale, Mass., November 11, 
1868, aged sixty-seven. He was a descendant from James Hosmer, of Concord, 
1637, and the eldest son of Charles and Lydia (Harwood) Hosmer, and was born 
at Woodstock, Conn., August 24, 1801. While he was yet an infant the family 
migrated to Northern Vermont, then almost an unbroken forest, and his boyhood 
was spent at St. Johnsbury, where he received the limited education of a district 
school, and engaged in the health-giving labors of a large farm. When fifteen 
he entered the country store of Erastus Fairbanks, — a name destined to be well 
and widely known as the skilled manufacturer, the successful capitalist, the wise 
governor, the Christian philanthropist. The acquaintance so early formed lasted 
through life. 

On coming of age Mr. Hosmer left Vermont for Boston, entering a large hard- 
ware firm as clerk; and, afterwards embarking in that business for himself, was 
an active merchant over thirty years. 

In 1825 he made a profession of religion, joining the Union Church, Essex 
Street, Rev. Samuel Green, pastor; and was dismissed in 1835 to join others in 
founding the Franklin Street, now Central Church, with Rev. Wm. B. Rogers as 
their pastor. They worshipped in the Odeon, originally built as the Federal 
Street Theatre. Removing, in 1837, to Cambridge, he became an influential 
member of the First Church there. 

At his beautiful residence he enjoyed dividing his time, when the day’s busi- 
ness was over, between his fruit-trees and his books; for he had gathered a 
large and valuable library, which held high rank among the noted private libra- 
ries of Cambridge. He used to remark that he began buying books in order to 
own all the works needful for a Sabbath-school teacher’s thorough study of the 
Bible. His shelves were a treasury of the writings of the English reformers; but 
the specialty of the library was its early editions of the dramatists and poets of 
the Elizabethan period. With such literary tastes, he became well acquainted 
with several of the professors in Harvard College, and two of his sons graduated 
there. Mr. Hosmer was a member of the first Board of Trustees of the Dowse 
Institute. And his memory is yet cherished in Cambridge as the faithful super- 
intendent of the Shepard Sabbath School for thirteen years, while twice in Bos- 
ton he had filled well the same trust. 
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Pecuniary reverses obliged a change of business, and in 1861 he removed his 
family to Beloit, Wisconsin, residing on a farm, until the sudden death of his 
youngest son necessitated their return to the East. The last year was passed at 
Hinsdale, Berkshire County. His death, sudden indeed, was not unexpected ; 
and though the disease clouded his consciousness, so that he left no dying testi- 
mony, yet to a wide circle of acquaintances that busy, useful life, those varied Chris- 
tian services, attest his unreserved consecration and his humble trust in Christ. 

Mr. Hosmer married, September 24, 1827, Louisa, eldest daughter of Hubbard 
and Mary Lawrence, of St. Johnsbury, Vt., and had three sons and a daughter. 
One of the sons, Rev. S. D. Hosmer, is pastor at Nantucket. 

Among his marked characteristics were his strong desire and effort to gain in- 
tellectual growth. You would find on his counting-room desk, ready for reading 
in the pauses of business, the last- Edinburgh, London Quarterly, or North American 
Review. Nor were his books for show ; he knew their contents, by topics at least. 
With quite an antiquarian turn of mind, he prized a Princeps or Elzevir edition ; 
his book-pets were those old Black-Letter Chronicles, with their quaint spelling. 
A valuable work, handsomely issued, the clear type, the broad margin, the beauti- 
ful binding, feasted his taste. He was so well read in English history and topog- 
raphy that, although he had never crossed the ocean, he could describe, with 
almost the familiarity of the tourist, Stratford-on-Avon, the Bodleian Library, the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Hosmer was a man of fixed purpose in what he deemed the path of duty. 
Of kindly sympathies, he interested alike the old and the young. He loved to 
meet children, for, though his white locks all through active life indicated a greater 
than his actual age, friends recognized the buoyant, youthful spirit he cherished. 
How well he adapted himself to circumstances, changed as his surroundings were 
at different periods, always hopeful, ever helping others! Fidelity to confided 
trusts was a constant trait. A wise counsellor, a firm friend, he studied to do the 
very best, sometimes overlooking his own welfare to render every possible service 
to another. 

As a Christian, he studied the Bible prayerfully, and tenaciously held the faith 
of the fathers. With discreet words he spoke for his Saviour in the prayer- 
meeting. Freely did he give to charitable calls. A constant Sabbath hearer, he 
profited by the pulpit’s ministrations, and was strongly attached to his pastors in 
Boston and Cambridge, each of whom passed on before him to the better land. 

Genial, affable to all, diligent in his business, in the church a brother beloved, — 
in whatever phase of life you saw him, you perceived a man of sterling worth, and 
-& consistent Christian. 

8. D. H. 


Rev. DAVID SPEAR was born in Vermont, June, 1781; converted to 
‘Christ, when about fourteen years of age, in the summer of 1795; visited 
Jefferson County, N. Y., as a missionary in the summer of 1808, and finally died 
at Mannsville, in the same county, on the 13th of November, 1868, in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age. 

The funeral services were attended at Adams, a large congregation, being 
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assembled from different towns; a sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles 
Jones, and he was buried in Rodman cemetery, by the side of his wife, who had 
departed some four years previously. 

After the early conversion of Mr. Spear, his mind was much exercised as to 
the Christian ministry ; but various hindrances arose, especially the want of funds 
for securing an education, so that he had abandoned his long-cherished hope, and 
was about entering the mercantile business with a friend. At this juncture the 
Rutland Association held a meeting, and, after consultation, decided to advise 
Mr. Spear to take a short course of training, and to enter the Christian ministry. 
The result was, Mr. Spear put himself under the direction of that body, and on 
the twenty-seventh day of May, 1807, he was licensed to preach the Gospel. The 
studies of Mr. Spear were pursued under the supervision of the Rev. John B. 
Preston; and at his house, July 13, 1808, in West Rupert, Vt., a Committee of 
Consociation assembled for the purpose of examining and ordaining him to the 
work of the Gospel ministry. The missionary tour of Mr. Spear to Jefferson 
County, N. Y., immediately thereafter, resulted in his making that section 
his abiding home. On the second Sabbath of August, 1808, Mr. Spear’s labors 
commenced, and were equally divided for about nine months between Rodman 
and Adams. Jn each place a precious work of grace was enjoyed, and, as the 
fruits, twenty were added to the Congregational Church of Rodman, and thirty to 
the Congregational Church of Adams. On the 28th of the following November 
Mr. Spear was called to the permanent pastorate of Rodman, where he was in- 
stalled in September, 1809. 

In February, 1810, he was married. His long life of toil and sacrifice none can 
fully understand but those who have their settlement in the woods, where every- 
thing is to be done, not only educationally and religiously, but where the forces 
of nature are all undeveloped. 

Beside his own direct field of labor, there was a large territory around, which 
he felt he must occupy as he could. Bad roads, log-houses, the people as yet 
poor, and small income, were among the discomforts that belonged to such a work. 
But patiently and lovingly he toiled, and though frail, God spared him long, so 
that he saw the country redeemed, wealth spread all around, churches established, 
schools founded, and all the elements of civilized, refined, and Christian life so 
universally and thoroughly diffused that he might well rejoice. His life was a 
great and precious success,— not money-wise, for when he died he had not a 
property worth over one thousand dollars. Yet he so worked that he was worthy 
of having been liberally repaid by those among whom he labored and to whom he 
gave his life. Wide and most precious was his influence. His spirit was balmy, 
kind, and sweet; while his visible self, as he moved in community, was an 
ever-speaking message, both of love and warning. Well might Christ’s disciples 
love him ; well might the world respect him. 

The author of this sketch knew him first intimately in a sweet revival in May 
and June, 1839. He was a most hearty and true yoke-fellow, always reliable, and 
never afraid of anything but sin. Such pure love for God, such attachment to 
Christ’s service, such compassion for souls, are seldom found prevailingly in the 
human breast. 
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In reference to his ministry in Rodman, in his half-century sermon, preached 
August 8, 1858, and afterwards published, he says: — 

“The whole number of members who have been connected with this church is 
five hundred and forty-six; the number who have been received since I com- 
menced my labors here in 1808 is five hundred and twenty-six. 

“ Not a single year in the last twenty has passed without some being added to 
the church by. profession.” 

He judged that he had preached not less than fifteen hundred funeral sermons. 
These and other occasions made his face familiar to all the people for a large 
extent of territory. 

Four sons survive their father, — one a resident in New York City, two in Rod- 
man, and one in Adams Centre. One of these is a member of the church in 
Rodman, and one served his country honorably and faithfully in the late war. 

His last days were quietly spent with an only and widowed daughter. For 
three years they were together, — the aged father receiving the care and atten- 
tions of his child, and she having his prayers and counsels. Mannsville, the place 
of his death, was some twelve miles from the central field of his labors, where he 
was buried, but was not to him a strange place, for indeed there was scarcely 
such ground to this good patriarch in all the region. Rich in faith, patient in 
waiting, abundant in work for his Lord, he has gone where his wealth is bound- 
less. 


Cc. J. 


Rev. HORACE SMITH died at Richfield, Ohio, November 20, 1868, aged 
seventy. He was a native of Hadley, Mass., born October 15, 1798, was gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1818, and at Andover in 1821. He was ordained as an 
Evangelist at Hadley, February 27, 1822, Rev. Nathan Perkins, of Amherst, 
preaching the sermon. 

Mr. Smith commenced his ministry as a missionary on the Western Reserve, 
Ohio, under the auspices of the Hampshire County Missionary Society. 

In 1828 he accepted an appointment from the American Home Missionary 
Society to labor in Illinois, and the adjacent parts of Missouri, in which service 
he itinerated one hundred miles south of St. Louis, and one hundred and forty 
miles north of it. After three years he returned to Ohio, and in 1832 accepted 
the pastorate of the Congregational Church in Richfield, which station he occu- 
pied, not continuously, but in all twenty-one years. Subsequently he resided in 
Richfield, and preached in the neighboring towns. His death was sudden. 
While engaged in business he complained of faintness, and immediately died 
without a struggle. . 

. Mr. Smith was a man of generous culture and studious habits. As a preacher, 
he was eminently scriptural, and as a Christian highly exemplary. His name is 
cherished as that of a good man, whose rest is above. 

He married Mary D. Ward, of Hadley, Mass., November 2, 1829, and after her 
death, Caroline O. Kellogg, of Hinckley, Ohio. 

J. A. McK. 
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Deacon JOHN TOLMAN died in Ware, Mass., December 18, 1868, aged 
seventy-seven. 

He was born in Winchendon, Mass., July 12, 1791, to which place his father 
had removed from Dorchester but a short time before, and where his older 
brother, Rev. Samuel H. Tolman, of whom there is some notice in the last volume of 
the Quarterly, was born. He was blessed with a pious ancestry, and in early life 
became a Christian, though it was not until after he removed to New Ipswich, 
N. H., in 1813, that he made a public profession of his faith, uniting with the 
church of which the Rev. Richard Hall was pastor. Under his ministry he was 
faithfully instructed and well grounded in the great doctrines to which he ad- 
hered until his death. He often referred to Mr. Hall’s preaching and to his 
views of church order and discipline, as giving character and stability to his after 
life. 

In 1825 he removed to Enosburg, Vt., and in 1836 to Ware, where he passed 
the remainder of his life, and where his Christian character was most fully de- 
veloped. He was chosen deacon in 1837 of the church of which Rev. Parsons 
Cook, D. p., was pastor. He held fast the form of sound words, and stood firm 
by the old paths. He loved the house of God, the place of prayer, and was con- 
stant in the Sabbath school so long as his strength remained. 

His trade was that of a tanner, which he followed with great industry and 
energy and with varied success. He was too confiding in his credits, and the 
evening of life found him with small resources. As treasurer of the church, he 
was careful to look after the wants of the poor, and gave liberally of his own 
means to their necessities; and after he resigned the office of deacon, in 1853, 
those traits of benevolence were still active, and when his own funds failed, he 
opened the way to others. His last years were peaceful, with few cares. He read 
much. Doddridge and Flavel were favorites, but the Bible was more precious 
still. His conversation was of Christ’s kingdom. He felt his own imperfections, 
but that there was fulness in Christ. His death was sudden, but his end was 
peace. 

Mr. Tolman was twice married, first to Elizabeth Nichols, of Leominster, 
Mass., March 20, 1818, by whom he had eight children, three of whom sur- 
vive. One, the wife of Rev. Cyrus T. Mills, of Benicia, Cal., formerly of the 
Ceylon Mission; one the wife of Lucius A. Tolman, of West Roxbury, Mass. ; 
and one unmarried. The daughters were all educated at South Hadley, and 
three were teachers. 

He was married January 1, 1838, to Mrs. Submit Nash, widow of Isaiah Williams. 

W. #. 


Rev. AMOS BLANCHARD died in Barnet, Vt., after a sickness of only a 
few hours, 6 January, 1869, aged sixty-eight years, three months, and twenty- 
eight days. 

He was a son of Joel and Rebecca (George) Blanchard, and was born in 
Peacham, 8 September, 1800. He worked on a farm till he was seventeen years 
old, and then served an apprenticeship to the printing business with E. P. Walton, of 
Montpelier. At the age of twenty-one he began academical studies, and pursued 
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hem three years, after which he entered the Andover Theological Seminary, and 

was there graduated in 1828. He was licensed at Danville, 5 May, 1828, by the 
Caledonia Association. His first year after his graduation was spent in Western 
New York in the employment of the American Tract Society. He then went to 
Cincinnati, and for three years edited the Cincinnati Christian Journal. He was 
ordained to the ministry 27 July, 1831, by the Presbytery of Cincinnati. The 
Rev. John Thompson preached the sermon. 

In August, 1832, he returned to New England, and was installed 9 December, 
1832, pastor of the Congregational Church in Lyndon, Vt. The Rev. Nathan 
Lord, D. D., of Hanover, N. H., preached the sermon. In the winter of 1835 
he was dismissed, and then spent about a year and a half at the West, as 
acting pastor at Cabotville, Mass. He was installed in Warner, N. H., 15 
February, 1837, the Rev. N. Lord, p. p., preaching the sermon. He was 
dismissed 10 December, 1839, and was installed at Meriden 8 January, 1840. 
The Rev. John Woods, of Newport, preached the sermon. After a successful 
pastorate of more than twenty-five years, he was dismissed 4 October, 1865, 
and soon after removed to Barnet. In March, 1866, he was appointed postmaster 
at Norrisville, and held the office until his death. 

He was a forcible preacher, a faithful and efficient pastor, and a genial man, 
though not without some of the austerity of manner which characterized the min- 
isters of the old school. 

His published discourses were five, viz. : “ The Nature and Extent of the Atone- 
ment,” 1831; ‘“‘ A Sermon on the State of the Times,” 1837; “ A Sermon at the 
funeral of the Rev. Benjamin Burge,” 1848; “‘ Love of Home, its Influence on 
Religious Character,” 1853 ; “ Christian Courtesy,” 1858. 

He married, 2 August, 1829, Mary Bullock, of Barre. P. H. W. 


Rev. SUMNER GALLUP CLAPP died in Boston, Mass., January 26, 1869, 
aged nearly sixty-nine years. 

He was a son of Joseph and Susan (Lyman) Clapp, and was born in East- 
hampton, Mass., March 10, 1800. He was graduated at Yale College in 1822, 
taught the academy in Newcastle, Me., two years, 1823 —- 24, and then entered 
Andover Theological Seminary, where he was graduated in 1827. He was or- 
dained pastor of the Congregational Church in Enfield, Mass., January 9, 1828. 
The Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., preached the sermon. In 1834, by appointment 
of the Hampshire Association, he performed missionary service three months in 
Canada East, mostly in Stanstead and the vicinity. In March, 1837, he was dis- 
missed, and he was installed at Cabotville (now Chicopee), April 26,1837. The 
Rev. Morris E. White, of Southampton, preached the sermon. He was dismissed 
January 22, 1850; preached three months in Orono, Me., where he received a call 
to settle, and in November, 1850, began preaching at St. Johnsbury, Vt., where 
he was installed pastor of the South Church, January 14, 1852. The Rev. John 
Todd, p. D., of Pittsfield, Mass., preached the sermon. He. was dismissed Janu- 
ary 18, 1855; began preaching in Sturbridge, Mass., in the following October, 
and was there installed pastor, March 26, 1856. The Rev. Joseph Vaill, p. p., of 
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Palmer, preached the sermon. He was dismissed September 2, 1862. For a 
year or more, 1864-65, he was acting pastor at Lyndon, Vt., and then retired 
from the ministry and lived at Dorchester, Mass. 

As a preacher, he was earnest and convincing ; as a pastor, industrious and 
untiring ; as a friend and neighbor, social, kind, and beloved by all. 

He married, August 12, 1829, Pamelia Strong, of Southampton, by whom he 
had one daughter, Frances, and one son, Henry L. 

P. H. W. 


Rev. GEORGE WASHINGTON CAMPBELL, who died in Bradford, 
Mass., February 2, 1869, was born in Lebanon, N. H., in 1794, a son of Alexan- 
der and Ruth (Johnson) Campbell. He was graduated at Union College in 1820, 
and at Princeton in 1823, and was ordained at South Berwick, Me., November 
17, 1824, colleague pastor with the Rev. John Thompson. The Rev. David 
Thurston, of Winthrop, preached the sermon. He was dismissed, December 24, 
1828, and was installed, January 13, 1830, pastor of the Second Church in Mill- 
bury, Mass. The Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf preached the sermon. In July, 
1833, he was dismissed, and after spending two years, 1833 — 1835, at Bradford, 
Vt., as acting pastor, he was installed, January 27, 1836, at Newbury, Vt. His 
brother, the Rev. Daniel C. Campbell, of Orford, N. H., preached the sermon. 
He was dismissed July 9, 1850. 

He then removed to Haverhill, N. H., where he lived two years, during which 
time he preached several months at Fisherville, N. H., and several months at Post 
Mills and Fairlee, Vt., on alternate Sabbaths. He moved to Bradford, Mass., 
June 1, 1853, and that continued to be his residence till his death. He supplied 
the pulpit in Wolfboro’, N. H., one year, beginning May 20, 1855; in Kensing- 
ton, N. H., two years, 1858-60; in Mechanics’ Falls, Me., six months, 1865 — 
66 ; in Bristol, Me., and Wells, Me., some months each, and in several other places 
for short terms. 

His published discourses are a Dedication Sermon at Newbury, November 13, 
1840, and a sermon at the ordination of George H. Atkinson, at Newbury, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1847, 

He married, February 2, 1830, Serena J. Williams, of Kennebunk, Me., by 
whom he had five daughters. 

P. 


H. W. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Science of Morals receives a valuable contribution from the pen of 
President Hopkins.* So compactly is the work written, and so minute is its 
analysis, that it is impossible to give any adequate idea of it in a brief notice. 
The author states ten different theories as to the ground of moral obligation, and, 
rejecting them all, adduces another as in some respects new and original. This 
new “ Hopkinsianism” represents virtue as the choice of the highest good as a 
supreme end, and the ground of the obligation as found in the good itself. The 
highest good is that of “all beings capable of good,” — God and his creatures, 
including the being making the choice. An infelicity of his system, as an exclu- 
sive one, is seen in its necessarily giving to conscience and to divine authority 
subordinate positions. It makes conscience a kind of driving-wheel to render a 
man’s conduct consistent with his choice of the highest good as his supreme end, 
and tributary to it. Thus he says: “ The Moral Reason recognizes Moral Law, 
and affirms its universal obligation for all moral beings. It is the office of con- 
science to bring man into personal relation to thislaw.” (p. 90.) It is a notable 
fact in this connection that the word conscience is not to be found in this book, 
if we mistake not, until we reach the sixty-fourth page. An equally subordinate 
position is given to divine authority. Thus he says: “ There is nothing ultimate 
in will, whether regarded as choice or as volition.” (p.16.) And again, speak- 
ing of “ worthiness of approbation,” he remarks: “ This may be a criterion or 
test, just as the will of God or fitness is of what we ought to do, but never a 
ground of the obligation to do it.” (p. 26.) 

There is no occasion to indulge in general commendations of the work ; where- 
ever the distinguished author is known, the fact that he is the author is a suffi- 
cient recommendation to the book. His style is so classic, so limpid, that any 
well-disciplined mind will enjoy following him in his most delicate discriminations. 
We have space only to present certain queries which the reading of his work has 
raised. 

1. Is the severity of Dr. Hopkins’s denunciation of the utilitarian theory oc- 
casioned by a consciousness that his own theory is so nearly allied to it that some 
may be in danger of regarding them as essentially identical? 2. If the ques- 
tion, What makes it right ? can be pressed upon the advocates of the simple idea 
theory, why may we not with equal force push our author with the question, 
What makes the “ good of others” a good to me? 3. Is it not as conceivable 
that the mind should give right as an ultimate idea, as that it should give good as 
such an idea? 4. If maintaining that the idea of right is ultimate may well be 
represented as putting “right above God,” may not alleging that good is ulti- 
mate involve the putting of good above God? 5. May we not, instead of adopt- 
ing either one of the theories presented, to the exclusion of all others, accept of a 
number of them as true, co-existent, and co-ordinate, and differing only as de- 


* The Law of Love and Love as a Law; or, Moral Science, Theoretical and Practi- 
cal. By Marx Hopxiys, D. D., LL. D., President of Williams College. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1869, 12mo. pp. 342. $1.75. 
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rived from different starting-points, or as related to different powers of a complex 
moral being? Thus: — ‘ 

(1.) Is not the highest good the ground of obligation as related to or conditioned 
on a sensibility ? 

(2.) Is not right the ground of obligation as related to the conscience (in ‘the 
primary and strict sense of the word conscience) ? 

(3.) Is not the will of God the ground of obligation as related to the Moral Rea- 
son, which gives to all creatures an idea of authority as a binding force ? 

6. May not different theories be resolved into one or another of these three ; 
as, for instance, that which makes the foundation of virtue consist in “the rela- 
tions of one being to another,” or that which represents it as consisting in “ the 
fitness of things” into essentially that of authority ? 7. May we not have a tri- 
une basis of obligation ; each view being in harmony with each of the others, and 
so related to the different powers of a complex being that they cannot conflict ? 

THE students of philosophy will take a permanent interest in the new work of 
Professor Porter, on “ The Human Intellect.” * After an introduction in four 
divisions, and a preliminary chapter on the Function, Development, and Facul- 
ties of the Human Intellect, he discusses the general subject in four parts and 
thirty-two chapters. The entire treatise is divided into six hundred and ninety- 
nine sections. Three different sizes of type are used in the body of the work. 
The more important definitions, propositions, and arguments are printed in large 
type; the matter which is properly explanatory and illustrative of the leading 
propositions, in smaller type ; and the historical, critical, and controversial mat- 
ter in the smallest type. Unfortunately the last, which is designed for a smaller 
and more select class of students and readers (which class have greater use for 
their eyes than any other), is too small for the comfort or safety of the reader. 

Professor Porter belongs to the Scotch School of Philosophers, although he has 
too broad a mind and too extensive learning not to be ready to receive light from 
whatever school or source it may come. His terminology is modified by German 
usage quite as much as our own taste would warrant, while we cannot accord to 
him the originality or raciness of Reid, nor the incisiveness and power of Ham- 
ilton. He resembles more fully the genius of Dugald Stewart, and has unques- 
tionably furnished the ablest work on the subject of which he treats which any 
American author has yet produced. Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor used to say that 
“the hardest work which a man ever did is to think.” With this view, it is im- 
possible for any one to look over the eighteen compact pages of “ Table of Con- 
tents” in this book, without being satisfied that Professor Porter has done at least 
his share of hard work. 


“ FAITH WORKING BY Love” ¢ has an illustration in the life-work of Miss 
Fidelia Fiske rarely seen elsewhere. She consecrated herself to the Saviour while 


* The Human Intellect : with an Introduction upon Psychology and the Soul. By 
Noau Porter, D. p., Clark Professor of Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics in Yale 
College. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1869. 8vo. pp.673. $5.00. 

+ The Cross and the Crown; or, Faith Working by Love: as exemplified in the Life 
of Fidelia Fiske. By D. T. Fiske. Boston: Congregational Sabbath School and 
Publishing Society, No. 13 Cornhill. pp. 416. $1.75. 
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yet very young, — she received fresh anointings from on high, both while a pupil 
and a teacher in Mount Holyoke Seminary, — she entered heartily and conscien- 
tiously into whatever was presented as duty, irrespective of difficulties and self- 
denials, relying more on “ faith and hard work” for success than, perhaps, any 
Christian laborer known to us. Although she was not a pioneer in Persia, where 
she spent her missionary life, and found earnest and faithful co-laborers in Dr. 
Perkins, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Stocking, and others, yet her particular field was 
an essentially untried and a severely trying one, —a field which, to most, would 
have been utterly repulsive and forbidding. She entered it with confidence, with 
hope and cheerfulness. She expected success, and won it. She knew in whom 
she had believed, and in Him she trusted, using the means adapted to accomplish 
what she had undertaken. : 

Dr. Fiske has shown both skill and good sense in arranging the abundant and 
wonderful materials for this charming book. We have read every word of it, and 
are prepared to say that it should go everywhere, and be read by everybody. It is 
a fit companion for “Woman and her Saviour,” by Dr. Laurie, embracing some of 
the same materials. It is a book for the closet, for the parlor, for the study. 
The revival scenes it details, the perilous journeys it describes, the conversation, 
personal labors, prayer-meetings, and night-watchings with the sick it delineates, 
—all in the beautiful language of Miss Fiske, — will interest the reader, and can 
scarcely fail to make a deep and salutary impression. 

Our new publishing board has done well to give the public so valuable a treas- 
ure at so small a cost, and may many tens of thousands be speedily issued ! 

Bunyan * was a true poet, though he wrote little in rhyme. To versify his 
wonderful allegory, his bold and startling figures, his strange yet natural charac- 
ters, and still preserve the flowing narrative, abating nothing, and nothing adding, 
certainly would require a genius scarcely less mighty than his whose was the 
original conception. In reading the beautifully executed volume before us we 
are surprised to find that the author, Rev. E. Porter Dyer, has so well realized 
his own ideal, and given to the public quite a new garb for the dreaming tinker, 
in which may he continue to speak to the coming thousands as aforetime ! 

TuHE author of the History of Lowell ¢ has done too good a work not to have 
had it indexed, or to have given a table of contents. The book has an admirable 
method, and is a valuable contribution to our historical treasures. What seemed 
to him “most valuable in the heritage of the memories and traditions” of that 
enterprising town and city he has brought together, in this little volume, “from 
the discovery of the Merrimacke by De Monts, in 1605, to the year of grace 
1868.” It is abundantly, but poorly, illustrated, and has a full list of State and 
city officers, — officers in the army of the late war, and of the soldiers from 
Lowell who laid down their lives for their country. 


* Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in verse. By E. Porter Dyer, Pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, Shrewsbury, Mass. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1869. pp. 290. 
$ 2.00. 

t History of Lowell. Second revised edition. By Caartes Cowtey. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. Lowell: B. C. Sargent and J. Merrill and Son. pp. 235. 
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Any “local history” * is a treasure, if it has only the most common merits of 
fair arrangement and style. The generous and finely printed volume before us, 
which commences the History of Pittsfield, has the merit of abundant material and 
natural order, giving the facts to be narrated in a style that beguiles the reader 
from page to page with the interest of fiction, while it details the hard experiences 
of the pioneers of that populous town. It is divided into twenty-five chapters, 
and ends with an appendix, and is brought down to 1800. It is embellished with 
a fine engraving of the Rev. Thomas Allen, with various woodcuts, land-plots, 
and a fac-simile letter of Benedict Arnold. We are encouraged to hope that a 
second volume will soon appear bringing the history down to the present date. 
It is more than commendable, in every town government, to provide for thus 
stereotyping, for posterity, its own history while the data of which it must be made 
up is within possible reach, especially if it can procure so able a compiler as the 
one whose work we here commend to our readers. 

“Tue New EnGuanp TRAGEDIES” f is a very interesting and beautifully 
printed book. The author has evidently been diligent in gathering his materials, 
and has arranged them with good taste, and presented them to his readers in a 
style that will attract and please. 

It has been the all but universal custom of writers upon this subject to de- 
nounce, without mercy or mitigation, the leading actors in these scenes, scarcely, 
if at all, recognizing the fact that by the laws of every civilized nation, and by 
the uniform practice of all leading judiciaries, — the English, with the good and 
great Sir Matthew Hale at its head, was no exception, — a convicted witch must 
suffer the death penalty. We are glad to see that the author of this new essay is 
more just to the New England fathers, and brings to view the lighter shades of 
the dark picture with commendable skill. 

We believe the Puritans were good, true, fearless, but not perfect men. They 
claimed no prescience or especial sanctity. They sought freedom to worship 
God, — liberty of conscience, — liberty, but liberty under law. To secure this, 
they periled everything most men hold dear. They did hang some Quakers who 
could not be prevailed upon to leave the country or obey its laws. They did 
hang some witches, fully believing them to be such. And, acting under the 
divine precept, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” they saw not how else 
either to protect the people or fulfil the heavenly mandate. That they were 
mistaken in policy, if not in the facts upon which they acted, they came speedily 
to see, and deeply to deplore the sad consequences. That they were malicious, 
vindictive, or murderous in spirit has never been made to appear, though often 
intimated, sometimes cruelly alleged. A vindication of those pioneers, rather 
than half-concealed apologies, we believe, yet awaits them. 


* The History of Pittsfield, Berkshire County, Mass., from the year 1734 to 1800. 
Compiled and written, under the general direction of a committee, by J. E. A. Smirn, 
by authority of the town. Boston: Lee and Shepard, 140 Washington Street. 1869. 
pp. 518. $3.50. 

+ The New England Tragedies, in Prose. By Rowianp H. Atuen. I. The Coming 
of the Quakers. II. The Witchcraft Delusion. Boston: Nichols and Noyes. 1869. 
pp. 156. $1.25. 
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In our youth we read Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” with profound and thrilling 
interest. Pollok subsequently made a deep impression, and led to many a re- 
perusal. Other works of the imagination, in prose and poetry, have been 
examined with some care; but we are free to say that few have moved us more 
profoundly than “ Yesterday, To-day, and Forever,” * by Bickersteth. Itis poetry, 
not stilted prose, each line beginning with a capital letter. In conception bold, 
often quite original; in language chaste, beautiful ; in order of thought natural; 
in style lucid, lofty, deeply impressive; and all pervaded by a fervid, Christian 
spirit. The work is divided into twelve books, to which is added, in an appendix, 
copious notes and explanations to each book by the author. The contents are, 
“ The Seer’s Death and Descent to Hades; The Paradise of the Blessed Dead ; 
The Prison of the Lost; The Creation of Angels and of Men ; The Fall of Angels 
and of Men; The Empire of Darkness ; Redemption ; The Church Militant ; The 
Bridal of the Lamb; The Millennial Sabbath ; The Last Judgment; ‘The Many 
Mansions. Notes.” 

In “ The Prison of the Lost” he meets one who entreats him to visit and per- 
suade his wife that she perish not. 


“T answered Theodore, thy widowed spouse, 
Listening the story of the cross, has more 
Than angel importunity to urge 
Submission. Who resist the blood-stained cross 
Resist the uttermost that Heaven can do. 
Faith must be free, not forced.” 


He met his two children, who died in infancy, in “ The Paradise of the Blessed 
Dead.” 
“ Voices familiar as my mother tongue 

Fall on me; and an infant cherub sprang, 

As springs a sunbeam to the heart of flowers, 

Into my arms, and murmured audibly, 

‘Father, dear father.’ And another clasped 

My knees, and faltered the same name of power. 

One look sufficed to tell me they were mine, 

My babes, my blossoms, my long-parted ones : 

The same in feature and in form as when 

I bent above their dying pillow last, 

Only the spirit now disenrobed of flesh, 

And beaming with the likeness of their Lord.” 
But buy and read. 

Tue great Bible Dictionary ¢ continues its issues, and has now reached No. 

16, ending with “ Market.” Long will be the day ere another work so full, 
so exhaustive, so critical, and every way able, will be undertaken in explana- 


* Yesterday, To-day, and Forever: A Poem, in Twelve Books, By Epwarp Henry 
BIcKERSTETH, M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Hampstead, etc. New York: 
Robert Carter and Brothers, 530 Broadway. 1869. pp. 441. $2.00. 

t American edition, unabridged, of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Re- 
vised and edited by Professor H. B. Hackett, p. p., with the co-operation of Ezra 
ABBOT, A. M., A. A. 8., Assistant Librarian of Harvard College. New York: Published 
by Hurd and Houghton. 1869. 75 cents a number. 
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tion of “Tue Book.” Let churches see that their pastors are made the owners 
of this. 


In this age of popular works on the Sacred Scriptures, it is well to go above 
the stream to the fountain-head. To a critical investigation of the Scriptures in 
the original language it is of the first importance to have an exact and reliable 
guide to the grammatical structure of the text. Such a guide is furnished us by 
Professor J. Henry Thayer, of Andover, in his translation of Winer’s New Tes- 
tament Grammar.* The first edition of this grammar was published in 1822, and 
its object was to correct the fundamental error of biblical philology and exegesis, 
that of regarding neither the Hebrew nor the language of the New Testament as 
a living idiom, governed by the current laws of speech, and the consequent em- 
pirical practice among commentators of ascribing a wrong construction to the 
text. ‘This first edition was translated into English by the late Professors Stuart 
and Robinson, and published at Andover in 1825. The fourth edition of the 
original, rendered into English by Professors Agnew and Ebbeke, appeared in 
1839. Twenty years Iater Professor Masson’s translation of the sixth German 
edition was published in Edinburgh and Philadelphia. Dr. Winer having been 
removed from his earthly labors whilst endeavoring assiduously to still further 
improve his great work, Dr. Liinemann has made use of the numerous manuscript 
notes from Winer’s hand, and the theological and philological works which have 
appeared since Winer’s death, and thus produced a seventh edition, enlarged and 
improved. Professor Thayer had nearly completed the revision of Professor Mas- 
son’s translation of the sixth German edition, and about three hundred pages of the 
book had been stereotyped, when the seventh German edition made its appearance. 
Great credit is due to Professor Thayer in manfully undertaking his work anew, 
and incorporating into it all the additions and improvements of the latest edition. 
The work of the American editor is done in a thorough and scholarly manner. 
The indexes are full and invaluable. The whole book covers seven hundred and 
twenty-eight pages octavo, and the Index of Passages in the New Testament ex- 
plained or cited, which occupies sixty-one pages, shows that in an important sense 
the book gives a grammatical commentary on the more difficult texts of the New 
Testament. Too much praise can hardly be awarded to the publisher for the 
clear and beautiful typography of this work. And all students who love the re- 
vealed truth will join with the editor in “ the desire that the book in its present 
form may both facilitate and increase that patient, reverent study of the inspired 
Word which is indispensable to the fullest reception of it as spirit and life.” 


THOSE who have been privileged with foreign travel will be enabled to refresh 
their memories and enjoy over again fond scenes by the perusal of Dr. Peabody’s 
Reminiscences.t Those who have never visited Europe:may derive from it 


* A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament: prepared as a Solid Basis for the 
Interpretation of the New Testament. By Dr. Grorce Benepict Winer. Seventh 
Edition, enlarged and improved. By Dr. Gorriies Liinemann, Professor of Theol- 
ogy at the University of Gottingen. Revised and Authorized Translation. Andover : 
Warren F. Draper. London: Triibner & Co. Leipsic: F. C. W. Vogel. Phila- 
delphia: Smith, English, & Co. 1869. 8vo. $5.00. 

+ Reminiscences of European Travel. By AnpREwW P. Peazopy. New York: 
Hurd and Houghton. 
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accurate knowledge of many of the objects of chief interest there. The twelve 
chapters in this book were delivered as so many lectures before the Lowell In- 
stitute. The style of the writer is chaste and elegant, his descriptions often 
graphic. It would have added to the value of the work if, as a sage philosopher, 
he had given us more fully his reflections. While he takes occasion to express in 
strong terms his dissent from Calvinism, and his aversion to rationalism, we were 
surprised, knowing his personal feelings, that he did not make more apparent his 
sympathy with evangelical religion. 

Messrs. GoULD AND LINCOLN have promptly issued their Annual of Scientific 
Discovery * for 1869, edited by Samuel Kneeland, A.m., M.D. This serial is of 
great value to those who would keep pace with the strides of modern learning, 
and have at their command, in convenient form for reference, a thesaurus of dis- 
coveries and improvements in the various departments of science and art. The 
present volume contains a vivid engraving of James D. Dana, LL. p., Professor of 
Natural History and Geology in Yale College. The variety of themes treated of 
impresses one with the obligations which men in every condition of life are under 
to those whose chief work is that of the brain. 


FLoopep as the community is with light novels, which enervate the mind and 
corrupt the morals, it is refreshing to find here and there one of intellectual 
power and sterling worth. Such a one appears under the unattractive title of 
“Margaret,” by Lyndon.t We understand that it was written by a minister's 
daughter. Whoever the author was, she has true genius. Some of her charac- 
ters are drawn with a felicity and power worthy of our most distinguished writers, 
and the moral and religious teachings of the book have the genuine ring of purity 
and orthodoxy. We heartily commend it to the patronage of Christian families. 


THE CoMPANION TO THE BIBxE,f by E. P. Barrows, D. D., just published by 
the American Tract Society, New York, is exactly the book we have been hoping 
to see, — a sensible and comprehensive aid in the study of the Scriptures. It is 
concise and yet clear, is manfully abreast of modern investigations, reverent in 
spirit, careful and precise in discrimination ; in brief, it is a compendium of the 
most intelligent biblical study. Part I. contains a concise view of the Evidences 
of Revealed Religion, with special prominence to the historic side of the subject ; 
Parts II. and III. are respectively Introductions to the Old and New Testaments; 
Part IV. has respect to the Principles of Biblical Interpretation. Throughout 
the book the author has kept in view the unity of revelation and the inseparable 


* Annual of Scientific Discovery ; or, Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 
1869. Exhibiting the Most Important Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, 
Useful Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Meteorolgy, Geography, Antiquities, &e. Edited by Samurn Kwnex- 
LAND, A.M., M.D. Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 59 Washington Street. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 
1869 

t Margaret: A Story of Lifein a Prairie Home. By Lynpon. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 

¢ Companion to the Bible. By Rev. E. P. Barrows, p.p., Professor of Biblical 
Literature. American Tract Society, 150 Nassau Street, New York, pp. 639. $1.50. 
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connection of all its parts, so that the reader never loses sight of what we may 
call the glorious wholeness of the Bible. Popular objections to the Old Testa- 
ment are candidly discussed, and in general Dr. Barrows claims that they “ have 
their foundation in an isolated and fragmentary way of viewing its facts and doc- 
trines; and they can be fairly met only by showing the relation which these hold 
to the entire plan of redemption.” He insists upon the divine authority and in- 
spiration of the Pentateuch as it existed.in our Saviour’s day and now. The size 
of the volume does not allow of extended discussions on disputed and difficult 
points, but we do not know of so satisfactory a manual for persons who desire 
to study the Bible in an intelligent and systematic manner. 


AKIN to the book just noticed is the unassuming but excellent work on the 
Evidences of Christianity,* by President Dodge of Madison University. Its main 
idea is that Christianity is its own best witness, and the elaboration of this covers 
the scope of the book. There is a class of minds always eager to study “ evi- 
dences,” and we sometimes think that the thing itself may suffer in consequence ; 
but this work seems well adapted for a concise and philosophical text-book, and also 
for general reading by those who still need proofs, either for their own satisfaction, 
or for the sake of weapons with which to meet opponents. In these days of real 
and assumed doubt, it is well to know what and why we believe. 


Among the later publications of the American Tract Society (New York). we 
are glad to see Conversations of Jesus Christ, by Rev. Dr. William Adams, ¢ and 
Devotional Thoughts of Eminent Divines.{ The first takes ten representative 
characters, — Nicodemus, the Rationalist ; The Woman of Samaria, the Obtuse 
Sensualist ; the Young Ruler, the Moralist ; the Intelligent Scribe, not far from 
the Kingdom of God; Zaccheus, a True Convert ; the Centurion, the Modest 
Man of Faith ; Martha of Bethany, the Mourner ; Pilate, the Vacillating Man of 
the World; Mary Magdalen, Love Rewarded; Peter, the Restored Penitent ; 
and gives narrative and instruction in a pleasant and devotional manner. In 
presenting these conversations of Christ, Dr. Adams says: “ It is the same for us 
as if we, in the variety of our own characters, had enjoyed the privilege of a 
private interview with the Son of God.” The second volume, Devotional 
Thoughts, gives “ selections from the writings of forty eminent divines” (we do not 
like this word, as here and generally used) in chronological order ; they are made 
with good taste and judgment, Robert Hall and Archbishop Leighton being the es- 
pecial favorites of the compiler. As a book for leisure minutes or for continuous 
reading, we accord it a high place in religious literature. Its devout perusal can- 


* The Evidences of Christianity : with an Introduction on the existence of God and 
the Immortality of the Soul. By Esenezer Doneg, p. ., President of Madison Uni- 
versity. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 244. $1.50. 

+ Conversations of Jesus Christ with Representative Men. By Witt1am Apams, 
D. D., Pastor of Madison Square Church, N. Y. New York: American Tract Society. 
12mo. pp. 290. $1.00. 

¢ Devotional Thoughts by Eminent Divines, from Joseph Hall to William Jay. 
Selected and Edited by D. A. Harsna, m. A., Author of The Star of Bethlehem, etc. 
With an Introductory Essay on Devotion by W. B. Spraaus, p.p. New York: Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 12mo. pp. 665. $1.25. 
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not be otherwise than profitable. Rev. Dr. Sprague furnishes an introductory 
chapter. 


Mrs. Heten S. C. Nevius has written an interesting book * on life, or perhaps 
more especially missionary life,in China. She writes in an easy, flowing style; and, 
while she refrains from critical discussions (as is well in books of this kind, intended 
for general reading), she conveys much interesting information regarding that 
country, its inhabitants, and the efforts rhade for their Christianization. The re- 
sults of missionary effort are well shown, and in a marked manner when con- 
trasted with the labors of the Roman Catholics who for centuries have had earnest 
workers in that country. This is a good book for Sabbath schools. 


A new book from the able pen of Professor Fairbairn, of the Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow, is sure to attract the attention of theological students and writers. 
His Typology, Exposition of Ezekiel, Prophecy, and Hermeneutical Manual, are 
standard works, and to this list is now added Revelation of Law in Scripture,f 
considered with respect both to its own nature and to its relative place in succes- 
sive dispensations. The author claims, with justness, that the recent phases of 
theological sentiment, and the prevailing tendencies of the age, render the dis- 
cussion of this always important subject peculiarly timely, and he has directed his 
efforts to the unfolding and establishing of truth, rather than to refutations of 
error. The relations of man at creation to moral law (Lecture II.), the relation 
of law to the mission and work of Christ (VII.), and to the constitution, privileges, 
and calling of the Christian Church (VIII.), have especially interested us in the 
somewhat hasty reading we have given the volume. The introductory lecture 
on the Ascendency of Law is packed with strong thought and close argument. 
The “development ” theory receives some pointed thrusts ; as when he asks why 
it should be thought incredible or strange that the central Mind of the universe, 
by whom all subsist, when the purposes of his moral government require a new 
order of things to be originated, or results to be accomplished unattainable in 
the ordinary course of nature, should bring into play a force adequate to the 
end in view? It is simply supposing the great First Cause interposing to do in a 
higher line of things what finite beings are ever doing in a lower. Phillips, in his 
Life on Earth, says: “No one who has advanced so far in philosophy as to have 
thought of one thing in relation to another will ever be satisfied with laws which 
had no author, works which had no maker, and co-ordinations which had no de- 
signer.” The volume is published in admirable style, type and paper rivalling 
each other in beauty. 


THe ONENESS OF THE CHRISTIAN CuuRCH ft is the title of an interesting 
book by Rev. Dorus Clarke, p.p. He starts with the axiom that Christ founded 


* Our Life in China. By Heten S.C. Nevius. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brothers. 16mo. pp. 504. $1.50. 

+ The Revelation of Law in Scripture: Considered with Respect both to its own 
Nature and to its Relative Place in successive Dispensations. The Third Series of the 
Cunningham Lectures. By Patrick Farrparrn, D. D., Author of Typology of Scrip- 
ture, etc. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1869. 8vo. pp. 484. $2.00. 

¢ The Oneness of the Christian Church. By Rev. Dorus Cuarxkg, D. p. Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. 1869. 12mo. pp. 105. $1.25. 
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a Church, but no sect; the Church is an integer, while sects, at best, are but 
fractions ; then follows an elaboration of the idea that diverse interpretations of 
the Bible are the objective cause of the present divided state of the Church; and 
if this be so, there must be some methods within the reach of honest and intelli- 
gent persons by which the real meaning of the Scriptures on all important points 
of faith and practice can be ascertained. He then develops four methods: (1.) 
Apply to the Bible the same rules of interpretation which we use to determine 
the meaning of all other books. (2.) Interpret by “the analogy of faith,” which 
he defines as the concurrent belief of the Church, or a resultant from the analogy 
of Scripture. These two are objective; then follow two subjective methods. 
(3.) To inquire what doctrines are acceptable or repulsive to the natural feelings 
of the heart. (4.) A practical compliance with the will of God, so far as we know 
it. These four methods may be styled the exegetical, the historical, the executive, 
and the experimental, and, in the opinion of Dr. Clarke, are, if faithfully used, 
competent to lead into all truth. He anticipates the time when this desired and 
desirable “ oneness” shall come, and specifies several “signs of the times,” and 
appeals strongly to the scholarship of the age for relief; thinking men must be 
satisfied, the judgment must be convinced ; “clerical ambition was the originator 
of sects, and clerical scholarship should destroy them.” The style of the author 
is clear, his points are well made, and the positions advanced are worthy of 
much thought. The mechanical execution of the book is beautiful in all re- 
spects. 


Rev. WittraM Barrows, D. D., has written a very clever book ; and why not? 
He had excellent material, and has the ability and disposition to make good use 
of it, and the result is this pleasant volume, Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp.* 
The author had a brother, Willard Barrows, who passed an eventful life on the 
Western frontier. Officially connected for many years with the Public Surveys, 
“he was naturally identified with the early history of certain portions of the North- 
western country, especially Iowa, and was familiarly known as “ The General.” 
The volume is a truthful record of striking incidents in his life, and the stories, 
represented as told by him around the camp-fire, are full of romance and heroism, 
and the author has framed these wild scenes in a manner that adds much to the 
unique character of the whole work. There are “twelve nights,” each with a 
prelude and story, and to begin the book is to finish it. It is well printed and 
well illustrated, and will be well read. 


WE cordially welcome to the literature of the Bible Professor Noyes’s translation 
of the New Testament, from the Greek text of Tischendorf;t+ it is scholarly 
and candid. The fact that it is published by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion would, at first glance, indicate a denominational bias, but the author frankly 


* The General; or, Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp. A Narrative of Real 
Life. Illustrated by G. G. Wuire. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1869. 16mo. 
pp. 268. $1.25. 

t+ The New Testament: Translated from the Greek Text of Tischendorf. By 
Grorce R. Noyes, p. p., Hancock Professor of Hebrew and other Oriental Languages, 
and Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Literature, in Harvard University. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 1869. 12mo. pp. 570. $1.50, 
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and honorably says in his too modest preface, that, although his judgment does 
not always coincide with that of Tischendorf, he has not thought it best to interpose 
his own views in any instance in regard to the Greek text. ‘I am responsible 
only for the translation.” Further, this translation “ has not been supervised or 
corrected by any association, or by any authority whatever”; but it has been 
made “ without regard to creed or church.” We believe Professor Noyes sincere 
in these statements. After his death (June 3, 1868) the manuscript was placed 
in the hands of Mr. Ezra Abbot, Assistant Librarian of Harvard College, for 
final revision, and he has executed his responsible task well ; and wherever he has 
made any change, his initials indicate the fact. We do not indorse every render- 
ing or approve of all the changes, but, as a whole, we feel that this translation is 
a valuable addition to our literature, and that it will aid in the honest study of 
the New Testament. 


Tue Presbyterian Publication Committee have issued a concise manual on 
the sacraments of the Church.* The origin and meaning of the word “ sacra- 
ment,” the number of sacraments, the design, efficacy, mode, and proper sub- 
jects of baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, are the topics discussed, and we know 
not where to look for so much real information and sound presentation of truth in 
so small a compass. The book is admirably adapted to meet the wants of the 
many who desire (and need) an understanding faith in church ordinances. The 
chapter on infant baptism is clear and conclusive. 

Home Lire SErRIEs,t by Madeline Leslie (wife of Rev. A. R. Baker) consists 
of four stories of domestic life, thoroughly sound in their moral tone, and whose 
perusal will tend to develop the better qualities of our nature. If not great 
stories, they are good stories, and this, in these days of vitiated taste in fiction, is 
no slight praise. They are published in an attractive form, and are sold sepa- 
rately, or in a neat box. For titles see foot-note. _ 

“« HENDERSON ON JEREMIAH AND LAMENTATIONS ” ff is a beautifully printed 
octavo, and the author has evidently given close study to his subject. He 
states, at the outset, that there are more copious historical notices of Jeremiah than 
of any other Hebrew prophet, —a fact which he ascribes to the circumstances 
of the times in which he lived, and the share he had in the transactions of his day. 
In the arrangement of chapters and order of the prophecies he follows the He- 
brew Bible rather than the text of the LXX.; upon the latter he is quite severe 
in his criticisms, and affirms that these translators by no means laid it down as a 
principle, to which it was incumbent on them to adhere, to give an exact and 

_ rigid representation of the original, and he even takes the ground that “to in- 
spiration, in the strict acceptation of that term, the Septuagent cannot lay 


* Sacraments of the Church. By Rev.S. W.CritTenpEeNn. Presbyterian Publica- 
tion Committee. 16mo. pp. 174. 75 cents. 

+ Home Life Series. By Mrs. Mape.ine Lesiie. 1. Cora and the Doctor. $1.50. 
2. The Courtesies of Wedded Life. $1.50. 3. The Household Angel in Disguise. 
$1.50. 4. Now and Forever. $1.50. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1869. 

t The Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, and that of The Lamentations, translated from 
the original Hebrew, with a Commentary, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical. By 
E. HENDERSON, D. pv. Andover: Warren F. Draper, 1868. 8vo. pp. 315. $3.00 
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claim, though, practically and popularly considered, its contents must be re- 
garded as possessing divine authority.” The arrangement of text and notes, and 
_ the running synopsis of the chapters, are pleasant features for the student, and, 
as a whole, the book is one to be studied with profit. 


Gipron Haynes, Warden of the Massachusetts State Prison, has written 
one of the most interesting and valuable books of the season,* and of a character 
decidedly unique. It is, in substance, a history of the prison, but there is in it 
much more than a bald narrative, much that bears directly upon the relations 
existing between society and those under its ban. The first part of the volume 
is an historical account of the prison, compiled from original records, and enriched 
by many interesting facts and suggestions. The second part consists of incidents 
and sketches of prison life, many of which surpass in vividness anything of a simi- 
lar nature we have ever read. With these are numerous specimens of the literary 
productions of some of the educated convicts, both in prose and poetry. There 
is one poem, “ A Story of the World” (p. 194), which is marked by a high 
order of genius. Its writer was a man of fine talents and good education, by 
which he might have been a valuable citizen, but by which he was an accomplished 
villain. While in prison he wrote much, including a “ Life of Christ,” which he 
printed with his pen, and beautifully bound, and afterward presented to Mr. 
Haynes. The specimens of prison literature given in the volume are exceedingly 
interesting, but they excite feelings of sadness that those who had such talents 
should use them for bad purposes. The third and concluding portion of the book 
is occupied with discussions on methods of prison discipline, and lectures on prison 
topics delivered in different places by the author. Mr. Haynes’s views are sound. 
He recognizes the truth that the /irst object of penal enactments is the protection 
of society. This being secured, the criminal is to be reformed, if possible, and 
returned to society as a good citizen. The evil results of inequality in senten- 
ces, for the same or similar crimes, are forcibly shown, as also the abuse of the 
pardoning power. The details of the changes, all of them improvements, so far 
as we can judge, in the discipline during the eleven years that he has been 
warden, are very intéresting, and prove conclusively that strict enforcement of 
sentences, good order, and encouraging moral and religious results, are consistent 
with humane treatment of the convicts. No corporal punishment is allowed 
in the institution, and the severest discipline is temporary confinement in a 
dark cell, and he thinks he shall even abolish this. His theory is, not to degrade 
a man, but, if possible, fan into a flame the little spark of good that may lie some- 
where in his heart: He does not believe that convicts should be the pets of com- 
munity, or that they are generally poor unfortunates, deserving of pity rather than 
punishment. They are criminals, and to be treated as such; but also to be 
treated kindly, and, if possible, reformed. The book is worthy a wide circulation 
and a careful reading. 


Ir would be pleasant for us to notice all the books and pamphlets and maga- 
zines that are sent to the Quarterly, but it is impossible to do so without en- 


* Pictures from Prison Life. An Historical Sketch of the Massachusetts State Prison, 
with Narrative and Incidents, and Suggestions on Discipline. By Gipzon Haynes 
Warden. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1869. pp. 290. $1.50. 
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croaching too much upon space needed for other matter. “The Proverb Series” 
has three capital books: Birds of a Feather Flock Together, Fine Feathers do 
not make Fine Birds, and Handsome Is that Handsome Does; wholesome stories 
at a dollar and a quarter each.— Oliver Optic’s Magazine for Boys and Girls 
speaks its own praise once a week, and never was worthier of praise than now. 
“ Oliver” inculcates sound morals in an attractive manner.— Our Young Folks 
has made a long stride for the better since its change in editorship ; it is interest- 
ing, practical, and instructive, and a model of typographical beauty.— The Ply- 
mouth Pulpit continues its weekly publication of Beecher’s Sermons: twenty-six 
have now been issued in this convenient pamphlet form; J. B. Ford & Co. of 
New York are the publishers, and their New England Agent is H. A. Brown, 
3 School Street, Boston. — Colonel A. H. Hoyt is an admirable editor for the 
New England Historic Genealogical Register, a periodical of great value (like the 
Quarterly), and with a subscription list far below its deserts (like the Quarterly). 
— The Atlantic Monthly is now publishing a series of articles on Religions, by Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. Religion (of the right kind) will not injure this magazine, 
which in other respectsis all that can reasonably be desired. — The New-Englander, 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, and the whole army of Quarterlies, must take our good-will 
in condensed form. We do not believe in works of supererogation, and therefore 
will not tell our readers that they are excellent, each in its peculiar field. — 
Changing Base, by William Everett, is a story of school-boy life, in which the 
mental rather than the physical characteristics are developed. — Miss Lily’s 
Voyage Round the World is one of the very cleverest books for young folks we 
have ever seen ; text and illustrations are admirable. — Oliver Optic writes books 
so rapidly that it is difficult to keep up with him. His last, or it was his 
last a day or two ago, is Palace and Cottage, and it is a good story. We are 
glad to see more real thought and a higher style of writing, with a shade less of 
the sensational, in this popular author. His fame among the young people is 
now so great that he has an opportunity that seldom comes to any man to in- 
culcate strong truths and impart solid information. — Philosophy and Domestic 
Life, by Dr. Byford, has good ideas rather clumsily expressed. — Planchette, 
by Epes Sargent, treats of phenomena which are either mental, physical, or 
supernatural ; only a longer notice can give the scope of the book ; it is full of 
interesting and sometimes marvellous statements, but we have not yet reached 
the point when we believe a manifestation to be spiritual or extra-mundanc, 
simply because we do not understand it; and yet this is about the position of the 
Spiritualists. — We have received the Manual of the Evangelical Congregational 
Church in Brighton, Mass., a model of systematic arrangement and thorough- 
ness ; also the Manual of the Second Congregational Church of Newton, Mass., 
with contents well arranged; and Manuals of the Church of the Mediator, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Second Congregational Church, Attleborough, Mass., First Church, 
Newbury, Mass., Second Church, Biddeford, Maine, Old South Church, Windsor, 
Vt., and First Church, Norwich, Ct. Will pastors and church officers please send 
us their church manuals, or copies of whatever they may have bearing upon the 
history and working details of their churches ? 
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WE wish here to announce that the price of the January number of the Quarterly 
is, and always has been, JUST ONE HALF THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE FOR THE YEAR; 
and this for the very good reasons that it costs for printing and paper very nearly as 
much as the other three numbers, and for gathering and arranging and editing the 
materials decidedly more. Therefore those who send us fifty cents for the January 
number, because that is a fourth of the subscription price for the year, send us only one 
half its cost. Our friends will please bear this in mind, and thus save themselves and 
us some trouble. 


Comp.arnts have been made by some of our kind readers, first, that we raised our 
price, and, secondly, that we did not sufficiently advertise the fact. We raised the price 
one quarter because we increased the size ONE THIRD. This increase was made because 
so many desired to find in it much which hitherto they had been able to see only in 
other periodicals, while they were unable to subscribe for more than one. Nor could 
we realize our own ideal of what our periodical should be without moré room. This 
number of the Quarterly presents a variety of articles of substantial value, such as we 
have seldom been able to put into any previous number, and of a character to command 
attention. As to advertising the change, we supposed that every reader of the Quarterly 
certainly looked over the editorials, — always so-short and readable ! — and there we ex- 
pressly and plainly said that the enlargement, and increase of price to two dollars a year, 
and a new series, would begin with the issue of the January number for 1869. And 
the same facts were seasonably advertised in the Congregationalist and Recorder of 


this city. We regret that any of our subscribers have experienced annoyance, against 
which we surely meant to provide; and from its repetition we can protect them in 
the future, if they will continue their patronage, and spend a few moments each year 
in inducing others to take this denominational periodical, giving them biographies, 
statistics, and very much general religious knowledge with which every Congregation- 
alist should be acquainted. 


Tue Boston Traveller of March 8, 1869, has the following : — 

“ ConGREGATIONALISM — THE RicHTS OF THE CHURCHES. —At a recent Congre- 
gational Council in this vicinity, a church was represented by two laymen, instead of a 
pastor and one layman. The council voted that but one of these delegates could sit with 
them. The ground taken was, that the ‘letter missive’ —i.e. the invitation to the 
council — specified that the church should be represented by ‘pastor and delegate,’ 
and not by two delegates; and that the council was bound by the exact letter of this 
invitation. To this it was replied in substance : — 

“1. That the council was not a body of individual clergymen and laymen, called to- 
fether to consult and advise, but was a body of representatives of churches, the churches 
themselves being constructively present in the persons of their respective representatives, 
—‘the messengers of the churches.’ And that the pastors were as really delegates and 
representatives of their respective churches as were the lay brethren who accompanied 
them, and could no more come to this council as representatives without the vote of 
their respective churches than could the lay brethren. 

“9. That the usual form of the letter missive, calling for ‘ pastor and delegate,’ was 
not adopted with any design to dictate to the churches how they should be represented, 
but was a mere form of expression, the spirit of which was, that the church should send 
two representatives. / 
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“That this was so, appeared from the fact, that precisely the same form of invitation 
was sent to churches who were known to be destitute of pastors as to those who had 
pastors. ; 

“3. That if a church was invited to sit in council with other churches, it had an un- 
doubted right to determine by whom it would be represented ; so that, even if it had a 
pastor, it might, for satisfactory reasons, send in preference a lay brother to represent it ; 
otherwise all liberty would be taken from the churches, and a letter missive might dic- 
tate what particular person or persons in the church should be sent as representatives. 

“4, If this liberty to send two laymen as delegates was denied a church which could 
not send a pastor, then the absolute equality of the churches when assembled in council 
was completely destroyed. A church without a pastor, or whose pastor could not attend 
a council, would have but half the influence of another church ; and yet might have the 
deepest interest in the doings of that council. 

“5. That the above positions were in accordance with the acknowledged principles of 
the Congregational polity and the early usage of the Congregational churches. 

“If these positions were well taken, and can be sustained, — as we believe they can be, 
— then, clearly, the decision of the council, requiring a church without a pastor to be rep- 
resented by one delegate only, was wrong; was in contravention of the principles of 
Congregationalism, and in violation of the interests and rights of the church. And if 
this be true, then the matter deserves the careful consideration of the churches, and a 
more thorough examination than it appears, heretofore, to have received in this 
vicinity.” 

There is evident force in the positions approved by the Traveller, but they need some 
qualification. The first paragraph is undeniably correct. The second is too sweeping in 
declaring that the form of invitation is a “ mere form of expression.” If the inviting 
church has no right to specify “to the churches how they should be represented,” then a 
church invited might send half a dozen representatives. The first sentence of the third 
is correct, but its correctness does not warrant the inference that a church, invited to 
send its pastor, can thereon substitute a lay delegate. Nor is there any basis for its still 
further inference that “all liberty is taken from the churches, etc. Liberty within law is 
not despotism. The final inference in that paragraph is an absurd non-sequitur. The 

fault is reasonable. But the true solution of the difficulty is not met. The accidental 
or wilful absence of a delegate is just as destructive to the “ absolute equality of the 
churches when assembled in council.” The true remedy is to go back to the good old 
plan of voting (in council) by churches ; that is, give each church one vote. We hope 
to see that method prevail again. But we do not hope to see churches sustained in 
doing anything for which they find no warrant in the letters-missive. If the letters 
missive specify “pastor and delegate,” there is no power anywhere to send anybody 
else. The invited church can refuse to accept the invitation; but if it accepts, it must 
follow the letters-missive. It is a dangerous principle to allow, that the letters-missive can 
be nullified or altered in any particular. Councils see it and act only on strict construc- 
tion of the warrant that calls them into being. Yet it would be well, and not uncongre- 
gational, for a church calling a council to say in the letters-missive, ‘‘ to be represented 
by pastor and delegate, or, if the pastorate is vacant, by two delegates.” Yet even 
then, votes should be taken by churches, and not by individual members of council. 
The church inviting asks the advice of churches, not individuals as such. 

We hope to see the time, and that soon, when the uncongregational, illogical, and 
dangerous practice of inviting individuals by name, not representing any church, to be 
members of councils shall be totally‘abandoned. It has neither the excuse of necessity, 
nor the foundation of propriety. It gives every opportunity to “ pack” a council with 
individuals found to entertain satisfactory opinions. It nullifies the rights and dignity 
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of churches, by making some one person, representing nobody, equivalent to the half, 
and often the whole, of a church. We are glad to see that on important councils the 
practice is fast becoming obsolete. A. H. Q. 


Tue Composition oF Councits.— The article on this subject, pp. 249 - 258, is 
worthy of careful consideration by those who do not accept its positions. We insert it, 
without becoming responsible for its views, on our settled principle that the Quarterly is 
conducted to meet the wants of the denomination, and not as the exclusive exponent of 
the views of four individuals. We suggest, however, some criticisms. 

1. “ Installation does not make a man a pastor,” page 250. Then what does it make 
him? Two steps are included in the formation of a pastorate: first, election to the 
office, and, secondly, induction into office. The latter is “Installation.” The Cam- 
bridge Platform (the reader bearing in mind that the fathers meant merely installation 
when they say ordination) properly says: ‘Ordination we account nothing else but the 
solemn putting of a man into his place and office in the Church, wheretnto he had right 
before by election; like the installing of a magistrate in the Commonwealth.” An 
ordained minister, called to and accepting a pastorate, is not pastor until installed. 
General Grant was President-elect in February ; he became President March 4th. 

How formal an installation must be is another question. Is a council of churches in- 
dispensable? Our early writers say no. They make the act of such a council to be 
valid only by the vote of the church authorizing the council to act in its name. We 
have seen no proof that this principle has been changed. The Congregational theory 
still is, not that a minister becomes a pastor without installation, but that the church 
may itself install him. If a council install him, it is only as the agent of the church; 
and the church may install him without a council. But there is another thing which 
the church cannot do. It cannot force him into the fellowship of the churches. An 
installing council does two things: first, as the agent of the church, it installs; secondly, 
as representing the churches as a whole, it extends to him the hand of fellowship. Ifa 
church install its own pastor without a council, he is unknown to other churches as @ 
pastor. Until recognized in some official way, he stands aloof. 

But where churches are so widely scattered that the convening of a council is very 
difficult, it seems sensible that the church install its pastor-elect, if he be an approved 
minister, and trust to subsequent recognition, just as churches are often formed in 
similar cases. If the church in Yankton should call a recognized Congregational min- 
ister to its pastorate, and, on his acceptance, should proceed by a suitable solemnity to 
induct him into office, and should publish that fact, we do not know any of our ecclesi- 
astical bodies hardy enough to deny his title as “pastor.” But such a proceeding is 
inadmissible in ordinations ; the introduction of a layman into the recognized ministry is 
a denominational act. 

2. The article quotes from the Connecticut paper that “ A council might consist en- 
tirely of lay delegates.” This is to meet the case of churches having “acting pastors,” 
whom it considers ineligible. We think that our contributor’s exceptions to this are 
well taken. If a church has a resident, recognized minister, engaged to do continuous 
pastoral work, pastor in all but installation, there seems to be no valid objection to 
inviting the church to be represented by “ pastor, or acting pastor, and delegate.” If 
the church is willing to be represented by him, and the letters-missive invite him, we 
think this course far preferable to “two laymen.” The Connecticut paper says that a 
layman “ might give the right hand of fellowship” ; but it is as great a departure from 
the nature of things for a layman to extend ministerial fellowship as for a church to be 
represented by an acting pastor invited as such. This does net, of course, touch the 
case where the letters-missive invite only “pastor and delegate.” Literally, an acting 
pastor has no right to a seat in council on that invitation, 
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Our usage varies, however, according to locality. Where the churches are numerous 
and well supplied with pastors, practice draws the line strictly. But where pastors are 
few, the reverse is the case. At a recent installation even in Massachusetts, the rigid 
rule would have excluded the clerical representative of ten out of the thirteen nearest 
churches. Among those acting pastors were men who had been such for seven, eight, 
and ten years; while only one of the pastors had been in office over four years. It is 
true that a merely transient “supply,” or a minister in no practical fellowship, ought 
not to represent a church. But it seems hard that a recognized minister, acting as 
pastor under an engagement of a certain degree of permanence, should not be allowed 
to represent his church by its own vote, when the absence of installation has been prac- 
tically unavoidable; always provided that the letters-missive have distinctly invited him. 

3. We must repeat our adherence to the Connecticut (and Congregational) doctrine, 
that individuals as such, representing no church, ought never to be invited as members 
of councils. A gouncil is a council of churches. We cannot accept the reasoning on 
p. 255, ete. It is true that the letters-missive, and the vote of the church accepting it, 
are “his authorization for membership”; but the prior question is, Ought he to have 
been invited? We are sorry here to run against the arguments of our eminent brother at 
Chicago. He says: “ Ministers in the position of the Western Agents of the A. H. M. 
S. represent the constant and vital fellowship of scores of churches. Professors in Chi 
cago Theological Seminary, elected by men who were themselves elected by ministers 
and delegates from all the Northwestern churches, are, when called in council, standing 
representatives of the broadest fellowship.” In our opinion, the agents aforesaid do not 
represent the churches at all. To “represent” requires that the churches choose; but 
the churches do not even appoint them as agents. These brethren were appointed by 
an incorporated society located in New York, and appointed not even to represent that 
society in councils. Nor do the professors “represent” the churches. “ Elected by 
men who were themselves elected by ministers and delegates,” who were themselves 
elected by the churches; and dilutes the representative principle too much to make it 
consistent with the simple structure of our councils. Nor does the fact that they were 
selected in this indirect manner to teach in schools have the least connection with repre- 
senting those churches in deliberative bodies. Though, having the full confidence of 
those churches which made them professors, they were in no sense, directly or indirectly, 
by instruction or implication, empowered to “ represent ” this vast constituency. The 
Secretaries of the Massachusetts General Association “represent” four hundred and 
ninety-six churches, but they can hardly carry that weight into councils. Elected to do 
one thing, they are not thereby empowered to do a totally different thing. Those pro- 
fessors are safe and wise men ; but when invited to sit in councils, it is because they are 
safe and wise men, and not because they “represent” a great body of churches who 
never consented, and were never even asked, to be represented in councils. 

Nor is it safe to recognize ‘‘ standing representatives.” Our system allows no such 
permanent class, even by implication. Our councils are drawn from the churches them- 
selves anew in every instance. It is best to keep tolerably close to the fountain of power, 
while we see no possible danger with the men who now fill the chairs in our seminaries, 
or occupy the positions of secretaries or agents. It is easy to see that there may be men 
placed in such stations, whose isolation from the churches might leave them ignorant of 
the current of feeling, and whose “standing ” power might become overbearing. Before 
men supposed to “represent” the immense influence of five hundred churches, the 
delegate of a single church might fail to feel the equality which our system demands. 

The argument, on page 256, that, on this principle, Paul would have been excluded 
from the Council at Jerusalem, seems to us to overlook the fact that Paul could not 
waive the authority of an apostle, We have no apostles in these days. 
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Our conviction is, further, that the power of the churches ought never to be nullified 
by the introduction of individuals as such. Every “individual” nullifies at least half, 
and often the whole, of the representation of a church. Carried to any great extent, this 
practice would allow the skilful formation of a council so as to secure a desired decision, 
in the face of the opinion of a majority of churches. 

But if any church chooses to invite individuals on councils, it has the power, while to 


do it is not pure Congregationalism. 
A. H. Q 


Tue following letter tells an interesting story of indigenous Congregationalism in 
Mississippi. It was sent to the editors of the Quarterly by N. A. Calkins, Esq., Treasurer 
of the American Congregational Union, with the accompanying explanation. “ Last 
November I received $2.05 from the Salem Congregational Church of Columbus, 
Lowndes County, Mississippi. I wrote to learn something about the church, and send 
you the answer.” It is as follows: — 


N. A. CarkIns: 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your queries: Salem Congregational Church, Lowndes 
County, Miss., was organized in 1832. My father, Rev. S. J. Feemster, was its pastor 
for thirty years. He died after the close of the war. I am its second pastor. Its mem- 
bers are forty-nine; average attendance one hundred ; Sabbath-school scholars, white 
and colored, eighty ; additions last year on experience, six. Being opposed to slavery, 
we could not prosper in numbers, though our souls prospered. We did not havea 
soldier in the rebel army, but furnished four for the old flag, and lost two noble young 
men, who gave their lives to save the Union. Our church dismissed nearly half their 
number a year and a half ago to form a colony in Missouri. We have been receiving 
A. H. Missionary help since that time, but are growing, though surrounded by 
enemies. Southern democrats and secret society men hate us with a bitter hatred ; yet 
we hope to be strong in the Lord and in the power of his might, and walk as the chil- 
dren of light, having no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reproving them. We call ourselves Independent Presbyterians. Our church broke off 
from the Presbyterians, but in doctrine and form we are Congregational, and we will, 
whenever practicable, rejoice to associate with the Congregationalists. We learned our 
Congregationalism from the Bible, I suppose. 

Wishing your Society much prosperity and much labor in the South, that we may 
learn what is the true spirit of freedom, I am 

Yours in Christ, 
Samvuet Catvin Feemster. 


Cotumsavs, Miss., February 23, 1869. 


Ir is but just to Rev. Dr. Laurie, author of the article in this number, The Papal 
Answer to the Great Question, to say that it has been in the hands of the editors since 
August, 1868, and that the quotations from Calvin, which have within a few weeks 
appeared in another publication, were taken by him from the original, prior, so far as he 
is aware, to their appearance elsewhere. — 


A CORRESPONDENT, pleading the wants of a vacant parish, thus sums up the neces- 
sary qualifications for an acceptable minister, irrespective of any questions of salary : — 

“ All virtues heavenly and earthly, all gifts intellectual and moral, all economies and 
social charities, the zeal of Saint Paul, the tenderness of Saint John, and the fire of 
Saint Peter; that’s about what we want.” May they succeed! but, as Wouter Van 
Twiller would say, “ we have our doubts about the matter.” 


‘ 
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CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY RECORD.—1868 - 69. 


CHURCHES FORMED. 


1868. 


BURLINGTON, Kas., Nov. _ , 11 members. 
LOS ANGELES, Cal.; Nov. 29,10 members. 
MAIDEN ROOK, Wis., Dec. 30, 7 members. 

MT. MORRIS, Mich., Dec. 15, 18 members. 

NEW HAVE , Mich: , Oct. 20, 17 members. 
occoquan, Va., Ist Cong. Ch., Sept. 14, 3 mem- 


1869. 


ALEDO, Ill. , Feb. 15, 20 members. 

ALPINE, Mich. , Jan. 28, 21 porn ome 
ASHKURN, Il.., } March 7 7, 85 mem! 

oe Masz., Highland Church, "March 4, 52 


mbers 
BROOKLYN " Wis., Jan. 16. 
BROWNSVILLE, Tex., lst Cong. Ch., Jan. 27. 
CLOVERDALE, Gal. , Jan. lj. 
FORT SCOTT, Kas. | Feb. 28. 
LEBANON, Mo., Jan. 17, 12 members. 
LITTLE SIOUX, Iowa, Jan. 17, 8 members. 
MICHIGAN CENTRE, ” Mich., March 9, 33 mem- 


bers. 
MOUNT "PALATINE, Tl., Feb. 7, 15 members. 
NAPOLEON, Ohio, Feb. 26, 14 members. 
PACKARDVILLE (Pelham), Mass., Jan. 5, 15 


mbers. 
PENF, FIELD, Mich., Feb. 16, 10 members. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 


1868. 


CONKLING, BENJAMIN D.., over the Ch. in Kent, 
0., Dec. 23. Sermon by Rev. Henry A. Nel- 
son, D. D., of Lane Seminary. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. George Darling, of Hudson. 

CUTTER, MARSHALL M., over the Ch. in Ash- 
land, Mass., Dec. 29. ” Sermon by Rev. Kins- 
ley Twining, of Cambridgeport. Ordaining 
> by Rev. Asa Bullard, of Cambridge- 


DOUGLAS, THOMAS, to the work of the Ministry 
in Viroqua? Wis., Dec. 16. Sermon by Rev. 
— Hall, of Leon. Ordaining Prayer by 

v. Lewis Bridgman, of De Soto. 

HICKS’ FREDERICK. to the work of the Ministry 
in Bennington Centre, Vt., Dec. 23 rmon 
by Rev. Albert Hopkins, tu. p., of Williams 
College. Ordaining Prayer by Rey. Joseph 
D. Wickham, p. D., of Manchester. 

LANDON, GEORGE M. , to the work of the Minis- 
try ‘in Trempelat, Wis., Sept. 22. Sermon 
by Rev. M. W. Reed, of Columbus. 


1869. 


ALLENDER, JOHN, to the work of the Ministry 
in Laclede and St. Catharine, Mo., Feb. 28. 
Sermon by Rey. Julian M. Sturtevant, Jr., 
of Hannibal. 

BABB, THOMAS E., at Eastport, Me., Jan. 19, to 
the work of the Ministry in Eastport. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Edgar L. Foster, of St. Stephen, 
4 B. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Henry F. 

Hardin, ing, of Machias. 

BORCHERS, E. F., at North Bridgton, Me., Jan. 
14, over the Churches in North Bridgton 
and Harrison. Sermon by Rev. A. Norton. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Philo B. Wilcox, 
of Otisfield. 


tes ALBERT, over the Ch. in Macon, Mo., 
b. 28. Sermon by Rev. Julian M. Sturte- 
pine Jr., of Hannibal. 

DIKE, SAMUEL W., over the Cong. Ch. in West 
Randolph, Vt., Feb. 3. Sermon by Rev. Wm. 
H. Lord, D. D., of Montpelier. 

HAZEN, AZEL W., over the Ist Cong. Ch., in Mid- 
dletown, Conn., March 10. Sermon by Prof. 
Egbert ©. Smyth, D.D., of Andover Semi- 
nary, Mass. Ordaining Prayer by Prof. Wm. 
Thompson, D.pD., of Hartford Seminary. 

HENDERSON, SQUIRES, at Memphis, Tenn., to 

the work of the Ministry, Jan. 1. 

JONES, JAMES, at Rochester, Wis., Jan. 12. Ser- 
mon by Rev. William DeLoss Love, of Mil- 
waukee. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Luther 
Clapp, of Wauwatosa. 

JUCHAU, GEORGE, over the Ch. in North Ridge- 

a ville, 0., March 3. 

PLUMB, Rev. JOSEPH C., over the Ch. in Fort 
Seott, Kas., Feb.28. Sermon by Rev. James 
G. Merrill, of Mound City. 

RITTER, CHARLES H., over the 2d Cong. Ch. in 
Morrisania, N. Y., "Jan. 21. 

THURSTON, PHILANDER, at Eastport, Me., Jan. 
19, to the work of the Ministry in East Ma- 
chias. Sermon by Rev. Edgar L. Foster, of 
~ Stephen, N. B. Ord g Prayer by Rev. 

Henry ‘F. Harding, of Machias. 

WILLIAMS, E. M., over the Ch. in Austin, Minn., 
Feb. Sermon by Prof. Samuel G. Bart- 
lett, D. D., of Chicago Seminary, Ill. Ordain- 
ing’ Prayer by Prof. Charles Seccombe, of 
Northfield. 





MINISTERS INSTALLED. 


1868. 


ANGIER, Rev. MARSHALL B., over the Ch. n 
Haydenville, Mass., Dec. 81. Sermon by 
Rey. Gordon Hall, 'p.p. -, of Northampton. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. William 8. Leay- 
itt, of Northampton. 

CORWIN, Rev. ELI, over the 2d Ch. in Oakland, 
Cal, Nov. 24. Sermon by Rev. George 
Mooar, of Oakland. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. William C. Pond, of San Francisco. 

DODGE, Rev. JOHN W. , over the Ist Ch. in Yar- 
mouth, Mass., 5 Sermon by Rev. 
Alonzo H. Quint, Dp. D., of New Bedford. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Edwin on of 
East Falmouth. 

FREEMAN, Rev. GEORGE E., over the Ch. 
Milford, N. H., Dec. 23. Sermon by Rev. 
James H. Means, of Dorchester, Mass. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rey. Pliny B. Day, D.D., 


of Hollis. 

HUBBARD, Rev. JAMES M., over the Ch. in 
Grantville, Mass., Dec. 29. Sermon by Rev. 
Joshua Wellman, D.D., of Newton Corner. 
Installing Prayer by Rey. Edmund Dowse, 
of Sherborn. 

LAMB, Rev. HENRY B., over the Ist Ch. in Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., ° Sermon by Rev. 
Moseley H. Williams, of Philadelphia. 


1869. 


ANTHONY, Rev. GEO. N., over the Ist Cong. Ch. 
in Peabody, Mass., Mar. 11. Sermon by 
Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, p.p., of Andover 
Seminary. 
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BLAKE, Rev. 8. yy over the South Cong. 
Ch. in Concord, N. H., Jan. 27. Sermon by 
Prof. Edwards ’A. "Pat D.D., of Andover 
Seminary, Mass. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, pD. D., of Concord. 

BRAY, Rev. WILLIAM a , over the Ch. in Hat- 
held, a , Jan. 12. ” Sermon by Rev. Wil- 

tearns, D. D., of Amherst College. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Rev. EDWARD B., over the Ch. 
in South Wilbraham, Mass., Feb. 3. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Henry M. Parsons, of Spring- 
field. Installing Prayer by Rey. John W. 
Harding, of Longmeadow. 

CHASE, Rev. EDWARD, over the Ch. in Bedford, 
Mass., F -y Feb. 17. Sermon by Rev. Stephen R. 
Dennen, of Woburn. 

CLARK, Rev. SERENO ee over the Ch. in Prov- 
incetown, Mass., Jan. 6. Sermon by Rev. 
Artemas Dean, of Westboro’. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. ’ Edward W. Noble, of Truro. 

CLIFT, ev. WILLIAM, over the Ch. in Mystic 

Bridge, Conn., Mar. 9. Sermon by Rev. Ed- 

ward W. Root, of Westerly, R. I. Installing 

Prayer by Rev. ——> Swallow, of Groton. 

Rev. JONATHAN B., over the Ch. in 

Salisbury, N. i Jan. 138. Sermon by Rev. 

Joseph Blake of Gilmanton. 

DALY, Rev. JAMES A.., over the Ch. in Stockton, 
Gal., Jan. 13. Sermon by Rev. Andrew L. 

tone, D.D., of San Francisco. 

DEFOREST, Rev. HERMAN P. , over the Lincoln 
Park Ch. , Chicago, Ill. Mar. 11. Sermon by 
Rev. Edward P. Goodwin, of Chicago. In- 
— Prayer by Prof. Samuel C. Bartlett, 

, of Chicago Seminary. 
DICKINSON, Rev. H. C., over the Ch. in Apple- 
Wis. Sermon by Rev. Wm. E. Merri- 
mt, of Ripon College. 

DWIGHT, Rev. EDWARD, over the Ch. in Onarga, 

Ill., Feb. 25. Sermon by Rev. Joseph E. 


cook 


Roy, of Chicago. 
FISKE, Rev. FREDERICK A., over the Ist Cong. 


Ch. in Raynham, Mass., Jan. 26. Sermon 
by Rev. Mortimer Blake, D. p., of Taunton. 
— eas by Rev. Erastus gay 
of Tau 

GEROULD, — ‘SAMUEL L., over the Ch. 
Goffstown, N.H., Feb. 4. Sermon by Rev. 
Cyrus W. Wallace, D.D., of Manchester. 

GILBERT, Rev. HIRAM W., over the Ch. in Peru, 

ape Feb. 2. Sermon by Rev. John Todd, 
» of Pittsfield. Installing Prayer by 
Sov, Sidney Holman, of Windsor. 

HOUGH, Rev. JESSE W., over the lst Cong. Ch. 
in’ Jackson, Mich., ” Jan Sermon by 
Rev. William W. Patton, D. D., of Chicago, 
Ill. Installing Prayer by Rev. Oliver 8. 
Dean, of Kalamazoo. 

KITTREDGE, Rey. JOSIAH E., over the Ch. in 
Glastenbury, Conn., Mar. 10. Sermon by 
Prof. Edwards A. Park, D.D., of Andover 
yong & Mass. Installing Prayer by Rev. 

m C. Adams, of Wethersfield. 

PARKER. ‘Rev. WILLIAM W., over the Ch. in 
Williamsburgh, Mass.,. Feb. Sermon by 
Rev. S. Leroy Blake of Concord, N. H. 

POWERS, Rev. HENRY, over the Elm Place 
Cong. Ch. in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 8. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Wm. I. ’Budington, D.D., of 
aaa Installing Prayer by Rev. Miiton 
Badger, D. D., of New York City. 

RIGGS, Rev. HERMAN C., over the Ch. in St.Al- 
bans, Vt., Feb. 25. Sermon by Rev. Edward 
H. Griffin, of Burlington. 

RUSSELL, Rev. FRANK, over the Park Cong. Ch. 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, of Brooklyn. Installing 
tes bad Rev. Edward Hawes of Philadel- 


SEVERANCE. “Rev. MILTON L. , over the Ch. in 
Orwell, Vt. , Feb. 3. Sermon by Rev. Har- 
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vey D. Kitchel, p.p., of Middlebury Col- 


lege. 

SMITH, Rev. ISAAC B., over the Ch. at Turner 
Junction, I., Jan. 19. Sermon by Rev. 
George 8. F. Savage, of Chicago. Installing 
Prayer by, Rev. Jonathan Blanchard, of 
Wheaton College. 

TENNEY, Rev. FRANCIS V., over the Ch. in Sau- 
gus, Mass., Mar. 18. Sermon by Rev. Charles 
R. Palmer, of Salem. Installing Prayer by 
Rey. Samuel E. Herrick, of Chelsea. 

UNDERWOOD, Rev. RUFUS 8., over the Free Ch. 
in Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 6. Sermon by Rev. 
John L. Taylor, of Andover Seminary. In- 
eee © Prayer by Rev. Caleb E. Fisher, of 

awrel 

WALKER, Rev. ALDACE, pb. p., over the Ch. in 
Wallingford, Vt. , Mar. 10.’ 

WELLS, Rev. RUFUS P., over the Ch. in South- 
ampton, Mass., Jan. 6. Sermon by Rev. 
William 8. Tyler, D.D., of Amherst College. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Henry Hopkins, 
of Westfield. 

WILLIAMS, Rev. EDWIN F., over the Tabernacle 
Ch. Chicago, Ill., Feb. 4. Sermon by Prof. 
Franklin W. Fisk, of Chicago Seminary. In- 
pre Prayer by Rev. George S. F. Savage, 

hicago. 


PASTORS DISMISSED. 


1868. 
BLAKE, Rev. 8. as the Ch. in Pep- 


perel rell, Mass., Dec 

oo Rev. FRANKLIN E., from the Ch. in 

dgton, e 

HUBBARD" Rev. JAMES 1 M., from the Uh. in 
Midd > sagt Mass. Dec. 28. 

KELSEY, Rev ENRY 8., from the Ch. in Rock- 
ville, 

MOORE, Rev. SAMS D., from the Chs. in Plain- 
ville and Central Village, Ct. . 29. 
WILLIAMS,.Rev. CHARLES ‘a. , from ‘the Ch. in 

Grantville, Mass., Dec. 29. 


1869. 


mice Rev. GEORGE N. — the Union 
in Marlboro’, Mass., Jan. 27 

BEARD, ‘Rev. AUGUSTUS F., raha the Central 
. in Bath, Me., Feb. 3. 

BOYD, Her mat 2., from the Ch. in Shelburne 

Mass., Mar. 

CLARKE, Rev, BENJAMIN F., from the 2d Ch. 
in North Chelmsford, Mass. , Jan. 26. 
sata aes, HENRY E. ) from the Ch. in Plym- 

h, Conn., Mar. 9. 
DE FOREST, Rev. "HERMAN P., from the 1st Ch. 
in West Attleboro’, Mass. | Feb. 10. 
EASTMAN, Rev. MORGAN L., "from the Ch. in 
Lisbon, N. n. 6. 
EUSTIS, Rev. WILLIAM T., Jr., from the Chapel 
St. Ch. in New Haven, Conn. -, Feb. 17. 
FORD, Rev. Feb iy.” from the Ch. in Tolland, 


‘ass., F 
HARRIS, Rev. STEPHEN, from the Ch. in Wind- 
ham, Vt., Mar. 4. 
HOLMES, Rev. JAMES, from the Ch. in Auburn, 


. HL. , Feb. 16. 
LYMAN, Rev. TIMOTHY, from the Ch. in Kil- 
lingworth, Conn., Mar. 1. 
PHIPPS, Rev. WILLIAM, from the Ch. in Paxton, 


Mass., Mar. 2. 

POWERS, Rev. HENRY, from the 2d Ch. in Dan- 
bury, Conn., Jan. 

SHURTLEFF, Rev. DAVID, from the Ch. in Brown- 
ington, Vt. Mar. 15. 

SMT er - MOSES, from the Ch. in Plainville 
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WILLIAMS, Rev. GEORGE, from the Ch. in 
Townsend, Mass., Jan. 12. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 
1868. 


GLIDDEN — PHILLIPS. _ Dec. Rev. N. D. 
Glidden, of Eaton Rapids, Shae to Miss 
Fidelia Phillips, of Ypsilanti. 

STRATTON — GOODRICH. In Morris, Ill., Oct. 
19, Rev. Samuel F. Stratton, of. Lisle, to, 
Miss Mary 8. Goodrich. 

VIRGIN — BLODGETT. In Boston, Mass., Dec. 

, Rey. Samuel H. Virgin, of Somerville, to 
= Jessie, daughter of Luther Blodgett, 


1869, . 


BARTLETT — PHELPS. In Boston, Mass., Feb. 
12, Rev. P. Mason Bartlett, President elect 
of Marysville College, Tenn., to Charlotte E., 
daughter of the late Charles P. Phelps, of 


Hadley. 

CHAPMAN — HERSEY. In Chicago, Iil., Feb. 8, 
Rev. J. 8. Chapman, of LeRoy, Minn., to 
Miss May M. Hersey, of Hanover, N. H.’ 

CHASE — BROOKS. In Boston, Mass., Mar. 10, 
Rev. Edward Chase, of Bedford, to Miss Sa- 
rah F. Brooks, of Boston. 

FISKE — WOODS. In Boston, Mass., Jan. 5, 
Rev. Frederick A. Fiske, of Raynham, to 
Miss Abbie W., daughter of Samuel Woods, 
Esq., of Malden. 

FITZ — TRASK. In Quincy, Mass., Feb. 10, Rev. 
Calvin = Fitz, of Cohasset, to Miss Helen 

F. Trask, of Quincy. 
Gooprici —~ MOODY. In Burlington, Vt., Feb. 
8, Rev. John E. Goodrich to Miss Ella M. 
Moody, both of Burlington. 
es KING. In Suffield, Conn., Mar. 4, Rev. 
Wm. H. Moore, of Berlin, to Miss Mary B. 
King, of Suffield. 

PALMER — BARNES. In Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 
10, Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, of Salem, 
Mass., to Miss Mary Chapin, daughter of A. 
8. Barnes, Esq., of Brooklyn. 

PEABODY — COBURN. In Ipswich, Mass., Jan. 
27, Rev. John Q. Peabody, of Ipswich, to 
Mrs. Mary S. Coburn, of Topsham, Me. : 
= of the late Rev. D. T. Kimball, 0 
Ipswich. 

WHEELER — WYMAN. In Chicago, Ill., Jan. 7, 
Rey. Charles H. Wheeler to Miss Nancy M: 
Wyman. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 
1868. 


ie CYRUS, in Belpre, 0., Dec. 31, 
COLTON, Rev. SIMEON, - D., in Asboro’, N. C., 
Dec. 


27, aged 84 yea 
MORGAN, Rev. CALEB, in Eureka, Cal., Dec. 17, 
aged 30 years. 
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1869. 
—— Rev. ISAAC ag in Galesburg, Ill 


, aged 75 yeai 
BLANCHARD, Rev. ANOS, in mata ane, 
Vt., Jan. 5, aged 68 yea 
CAMPBELL, e's GEORGE w., in Bradford, 
Mass., aged 74 yea: 
CLAPP, Rev. § SuuN G., in ine, Mass., Jan. 
68 years. 

DUNCRLED Rev. JOHN, in Greenfield, N. H., 
Jan. 23, aged 76 years. 
DUNNING, Rev. WibiiaM ie 

Minn. Feb. 7 
Rev. JOHN it in Gaabehige, Mass., Feb. 


5, a aged 5 years. 
HARDING, Rey. ie cont in New Salem, Mass., 


17, aged 8 
JACKSON, Rev. JOHN, i in “Otsego, Mich., Jan. 

JONES, Sg” penne Sy T., in Monticello, Minn., 

ae Rev. ome” J., in Petersburg, 

MOORE 45 Ame D., in Hartford, Conn., Jan. 
17, aged 55 years. 

ORR, Rev. peel in Melrose, Mass., Jan. 25, 
aged 55 y 

POMEROY, "mg "SWAN L., D. D., in Sunderland, 
Mass., Mar. 17, aged 70 years. 

TILTON, Rev. DAVID, in Woburn, Mass., Feb. 10, 


aged 63 years. 
VAILL, Rev. JOSEPH, vol D., in Palmer, Mass., 
Feb. 22, aged 78 


in Faribault, 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 


1868, 
COGSWELL, Mrs., wife of Rev. J. S., in Zumbrota, 
Minn., Nov. "15, aged 26 years. 
eT a "Mrs. CLARA, wife of Rev. Reuben 
7 in Winchester, Mass., Dec. 26, aged 39 


SANDERS, “Mrs. ee K., wife of Rev. 
a D., in Ceylon, Nov. 1, aged 43 


VAILL, 3 Mrs. M. C., wife of Rev. Henry M., at 
Cape Elizabeth, Me., Dec. 21, aged 83 years. 


1869. 


ELIZA LATHE, wife of Rev. 
in East Providence, R. I., Feb. 10, 
rs. 


BARNEY, Mrs. 
James O., 


aged 65 yea 
BEECHER, Mrs. LYDIA, widow of Rev. Lyman 
D.D. ” in Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar. 13, aged 86 


yea: 
FRENCH, 
than, in in North Hampton, N. H., Feb. 3, aged 


83 y: 
GOULD, Mrs. “ANN P., wife of Rev. Samuel L., 


Mrs. REBECCA, widow of Rev. Jona- 


in Albany, M e., Feb. 28 aged 53 years. 
= Mrs. LYDIA F. ain of Prof. George, 
in Kennebunk, ’Me., Jan. 24. 
TRACY, Mrs. JANE MARTINA, wife of Rev. 
Caleb B., in Wilmot, N. H., Feb. 12, aged 
65 years. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue undersigned is now quite sure that a successful movement can be made for the 
long-talked-of Congregational Home, if one person can be found anywhere who will head 
a subscription with, even no more than, twenty thousand dollars; a sum less than many 
aman is bestowing upon objects which, to many, seem less important, less national, 
less useful, immediately and ultimately. Who and where is the man? He will bea 
benefactor who will point him out. Does Boston contain him? It is certainly time 
that Boston benefaction began to be applied to Boston necessities. And if Boston Con- 
gregationalists do not regard the wants of their own denomination centring here, nat- 
urally, they must ultimately be the losers in other relations than in the religious. It is 
to be hoped that this too long neglected work will be speedily undertaken and accom- 
plished. From anywhere and in any amounts let the contributions come ! 

In the mean time our rooms, now becoming quite too strait for us, are gathering 
and garnering valuable treasures. The widow of the late Rey. Emerson Davis, D. p., 
has just donated the Biographical Sketches of New England Pastors of Congregational 
Churches, by her husband, in manuscript, a valuable record, which will make five large 
quarto volumes ; in a few days it will be securely bound and on our shelves. We 
have also received, since last reported, Cotton’s “ Bloudy Tenent,” a very rare and val- 
uable work ; Chrysostom’s Commentary on Hebrews, 1515; a sermon by John Knox, 
1565; Vol. I. Methodist Magazine, 1818, with an engraved likeness of Asbury, the 
pioneer preacher ; also histories of Lynn, Lowell, Pittsfield, South Boston, Shrewsbury, 
and Campton, N. H.; also Southey’s Life of John Wesley, besides many others. 

But we have many incomplete sets of various works, which we hope our readers will 
aid us in completing. We want for the Library, to complete our set : — 

Vol. I. of Calamy’s History, or “ Account of the Ministers, Lecturers, .... who 
were ejected,” &c., and Vol. I. of his “Continuation” of his “ Account.” Somebody 
has these volumes we so much need ; and it would be a great favor and a public benefit 
to have them here. We lack, in our Library set of the 

Vermont Chronicle, Vol. I., Nos. 3, 8, 25, 35, 39, 44, 46; Vol. III., No. 44; Vol. 
IX., No. 4; Vol. XIII., No. 28; Vol. XVII., No. 12; Vol. XXVI., Nos. 25, 34; Vol. 
XXVII., No. 28; Vol. XXVIII, No. 39; Vol. XXIX., No. 48; Vol. XXX., Nos. 
29, 48; Vol. XXXIX., Nos. 6, 8,15; Vol. XLI., Nos. 13, 32, 34, 45,47; Vol. XLIL., 
Nos. 10, 26, 31, 34, 35, 36, 39, 41, 42, 50. 

New England Puritan, Vol. I., Nos. 1-27 inclusive, also 29, 44; Vol. VIL., Nos. 
5, 6. 

New York Observer, Vol. I., No. 13; Vol. III., Nos. 32, 37, 38, 40. 

Canadian Independent, Vol. I. (bi-monthly, newspaper form), we lack all but No. 
7; Vol. II., ari; Vol. III, No. 21; Vol. IV., No. 19; Vol. V. (monthly magazine), 
No. 2, August. 

Wisconsin Puritan, Vol. I., No. 2; Vol. III., No.4; Vol. IV., No. 8. 

Common School Journal, Vol. IX., Nos. 7, 12, 20; Vol. XII., No. 2; Vol. XIV., 
No. 21. 

Christian Examiner, 1866, Nos. 1, 3; 1867, No. 6; 1868, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Continental Monthly, Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22. 

Evangelical Magazine (London), 1843, Jan. and Feb.; 1844, June; 1847, Oct.; 
1849, April; 1851, April, May, June, Sept., and all since 1851. 

Historical Magazine (N. Y.), Vol. III., Nos. 10, 12; Vol. V., No. 11; Vol. VL, 
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Nos. 2, 3,12; Vol. VIL, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5,7, 8,10, 12; Vol. VIII, atx; Vol. IX., Nos. 
1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12; Vol. X., Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11; and all 
since. 

Sermons before the A. B. C. F. M. 1820, 1828, 1831, 1839. 

Maine Minutes, General Conference, 1835. 

Vermont Minutes, 1811, 1813, 1814. 

Rhode Island Minutes, all before 1823; also 1824, 1825, 1827, 1828, 1829, 1830, 
1831, 1832, 1835, 1842, 1844, 1846, 1849. Does any one know that Minutes were pub- 
lished each of those years ? 

Michigan; Minutes, 1844, 1846, 1847, 1849. 

Wisconsin Minutes, 1854. 

Minnesota: Minutes, 1867, 1868. 

Oregon Minutes, all before 1857; also 1858, 1861, 1862, 1863. 

California Minutes, 1860. 

Canada Minutes, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1848, 1844, 1845, 1846, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857. 

We lack of the African Repository, 1835, Dec. (No. 12); do. 1837; 1839, last half of 
Nov., and all of Dec.; 1840, first half of May, June, July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 
and Dec. ; 1841, last half of Jan., Feb., Sept., and first half of Oct.; 1866, May; 
1867, Sept., Oct., and Nov; 1868, all. 

Eclectic Museum, then Magazine, Agnew-Bidwell ; 1843, Nov.; 1844, April; 1848, 
July; 1849, July; 1850, Feb.; 1859, Nov.; 1863, Jan., Feb., April, May, June., Sept., 
Oct., Nov., Dec. ; 1865, all but Nov. ; 1866, Oct. ; 1867, all but Sept.; 1868 and 1869, 
all. . 

Danville Review, all of 1861, and all of 1865, and since. 

Evangelical Monitor, Vt., Vol. I., Nos. 25, 26; Vol. III., No. 21. 

Massachusetts Magazine, and Monthly Museum, 1790, Aug.; 1793, Feb.; 1794, Dec. ; 
1796, Jan., Feb., March, April, May, June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 

Congressional Globe, all of the 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 28th Congress, Ist session of 
the 29th, and 2d part of the Ist session of the 30th Congress. 

American Antiquarian Society’s minor publications, we very much want Nos. 8, 4, 
5, 8, 9, 10. 

American Protestant Society’s 1st Report is wanting to complete our set. 

Methodist Magazine, afterwards Quarterly, we want, 1819, 1821, 1822, 1823, 1826, 
1827, 1835 ; April, 1840; all of 1849, 1850; July, 1851; April, 1852; Oct., 1853 ; April, 
1854. 

Panorama of Life and Literature, 1855, Nov., Dec. 

Western Journal and Civilian, 1856, April, May. 

Any help towards completing these imperfect sets will be most gratefully received. 

Any local histories of cities or towns are thrice welcome here. So are any of 
the works of Cotton, or the Mathers, or Shepard, or Hooker. Indeed, there are but few 
books or pamphlets that cannot be made immediately useful upon our shelves or for 
exchange. We cordially invite contributions of both, and they may be sent at the cost, 
and to the address of, 
s ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 
Cor. Sec., 40 Winter St., Boston. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


As new churches are multiplying at the West, and as the material resources in our 
new States and Territories are being developed, the work of the Union is constantly aug- 
menting. As it is the special design of the Union to aid those churches in erecting a 
house of worship, which, with such an edifice as a means of efficiency, will immediately 
or soon become self-sustaining, the more prosperous a community, the sooner does it 
arrive at that point where it can avail itself of this aid. Since the January number of 
the Quarterly was issued the following appropriations have been paid : — 





Congregational Church, Norway, Maine, $ 250 
- « Fort Lee, New Jersey (loan), 1,000 
Welsh ae ¢ Ironton (East), Ohio, 500 
a “Mattawan, Michigan, 400 
2 od Kalamo, e 500 
sid si Alamo, « 400 
vs “Brady, * 400 
as “ Three Oaks, a 500 
ul « Flint, « 500 
vs Malta, Illinois, 400 
“ es Richview, ce 250 
es ‘ Sextonville, Wisconsin, 400 
es as Cottage Grove, Minnesota, 400 
* “s St. Charles, “ 200 
es «New Liberty, Lowa, 400 
re eo Independence, ‘“ 400 
a re Florence, “ 500 
* se Cresco, “ 200 
e “« Polk City, “* (loan), 500 
ae sd Fairfax, ss) 200 
bd as Prairie City, “ (special), 227 
e «Junction City, Kansas, 500 
e « Olathe, “ (special), 104 
$9,131 


It will be noticed that among these appropriations are two loans. The impression 
seems to have prevailed somewhat widely that in no case can a church receive from 
the Union more than $500, and hence the claims of churches which need a larger sum 
than this have been made the subject of a special appeal. This impression has arisen 
from the fact that the Union limits its gratuities to $500. The truth needs to be 
more widely known, that, in addition to the gift of $500, the Union stands ready to 
make loans to poor churches wherever such loans are needed and whenever it has suf- 
ficient funds at its disposal. To free the churches from embarrassment, these loans are 
made without interest, and security is taken upon the property for the payment of the 
loan in annual instalments as the church gains strength. There is an increasing de- 
mand for assistance in this form, and it is a peculiarly economical and efficient means of 
doing good, as the same money may be used over and over, by different churches, and 
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the beneficent results of a single contribution be thus indefinitely multiplied. Will not 
wealthy men esteem it a privilege to furnish the Union with means which may be em- 
ployed in yielding this succession of harvests ? 

It will also be noticed that among the above appropriations there are two designated 
as “special.” There are many churches which need more than $500 as a gratuity. 
Their prospects for growth are not such as to warrant their receiving money as a loan, 
and yet the condition of the treasury of the Union does not allow of larger grants as 
gratuities. Such cases have in the past been made the subject of special appeals. These 
appeals have interfered greatly with the work of the Union, diverting money from its 
treasury, and bringing it into disrepute as failing to meet the necessities of the churches. 
Some advantages were involved in these special appeals. They secured large contribu- 
tions from friends, who, by their personal relations, were led to give what they would not 
have contributed to the general cause ; and from neighboring churches, who took a spe- 
cial interest in the case on account of their proximity and thorough acquaintance with 
the facts; and there was also the incidental advantage arising from the enthusiasm 
created by the specific character of the claim and the personal earnestness of the appli- 
cant. That these advantages may still be secured, and the evils of these special appeals 
be avoided, the Union has decided to favor such appeals when restricted to personal friends 

’ and neiyhboring churches, and allow the money to pass through its treasury for the benefit 
of these churches, making the appropriation “by instruction of the donors,” and desig- 
nating it as “special”; the sum thus designated being additional to the regular gratu- 
ity voted by the Union. Great advantages arise from having this special contribution 
pass through the treasury of the Union, — as what is done in the work of church-build- 
ing is thus made to appear in the annual report, — each church being credited for what 
it has done, and the light of its example being made to shine to the stimulation and 
benefit of other churches. A peculiar advantage, which needs to de considered and ap- 
preciated, is that by having these special contributions pass through the treasury of the 
Union, they become subject to the “conditions ” of the appropriations of the Union, 
one of which is that “each church and society agree that if the Congregational Church 
receiving this aid shall from any cause become extinct, or cease to be an evangelical 
Congregational Church, that the sum thus received shall revert to the American Con- 
gregational Union, and shall be paid to the treasurer of the same within six months 
from the time of such a change of the church.” Thus the contribution is permanently 
secured to the cause. 

In calling the attention of Pastors and the churches to these methods by which the 
Union seeks to meet every exigency and prove itself a judicious and efficient almoner of 
their bounty, we hope to commend our work to their confidence and generous support. 
Only one month more remains in our present financial year, and our wants are pressing. 
Will not the churches make a liberal response ? 

Rey. Ray Paumer, D. D., Corresponding Secretary, 
49 Bible House, New York. 


Rev. C. Cusnine, Corresponding Secretary, 
16 Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts. 


N. A. Catxins, Treasurer, 146 Grand Street, New York. 
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